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tracts. 
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against  threatening  evils. 
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mendation— extracts. 
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Art.  IV.  Gsliffie't  Tour  tii  Italy.  P.  ¥» — U2. 

QualificatMMis  and  cxcelknciea  of  aathor— abstract  of  his  tour,  with  incidental 
remarks — Mr.  Galif&’s  theory  as  to  origin  of  Romans,  and  connection 
between  Russian  and  Latin  languages,  expounded  and  rendered  credible. 

Art.  V.  Such  is  the  World.  P.  459—455. 

Commendation  of  novel— slij^t  stricture— preface  quoted. 

Art.  VI.  Early  English  Poetry.  P.  459—473. 

Collyer’s  Poetical  Decameron  described— beneficial  effects  of  bibliomania- 
survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  restorins  and  preserviim  early  English 
poetry — Warton’s  history — The  Muses  Library"- Headlay's  Meet 
Reautiea— EUis's  and  CampbeH's  specimens— notices  of  reprints,  and  iL 
lustrations  of  early  poets,  by  Heame,  Tyrwhitt,  Whitaker,  Ritaon,  We* 
ber,  Todd,  Haslewood,  Nott,  Chalmers,  Singer,  Evans,  Anderson,  Aiken, 
interspersed  vrith  critical  remarks  and  opinions. 

Art.  VII.  Mirandola,  a  Tragedy.  P.  474—495. 
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^reat  peculimties  of  earher  dramatists— the  result  aprarently  of  superior 
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ciated— analysis  and  extracts. 

Art.  VIII.  TTiird  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  P.  495—510. 
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General  observations  on  Contagion,  and  danger  from  plague  in  Britain— opin¬ 
ion  of  author — ^his  work  conunended. 

Art.  III.  Godwin  on  Population.  P.  535—557. 

Sketch  of  Malthus’s  principles — why  objected  to— Godwin's  hostility  to  him 
— examination  of  his  work,  with  strictures — sulgect  investigated — ^modifi¬ 
cation  of  Malthus’s  principles  suggested— Caveat  against  legislative  inter¬ 
ference. 

Art.  IV.  Mrs.  Graham  on  the  neighbourhood  <f  Rome.  P.  558— 56R. 

General  opinion  of  work  unfavourable,  but  mixed  with  commendation— spe¬ 
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Defence  of  fictitioui  oompodtion— ClunficBtion  of  novel  writers  St  Aubin 
commended — eztnct*--opini<m  respecting  author. 

Aax.  VI.  MUhi't  Elements  of  Chemistry.  P.  575—581. 

Curious  fact  as  to  works  on  ChemistiT— pai^y  accounted  for— Dr.  Millar’s 
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Aar.  VII.  Owen  on  the  Regeneration  Society.  P.  581—599. 
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Aar.  VIII.  Letter  from  the  King  to  his  people,  i(c.  P.  599—608. 

Anti-constitutional  nature,  but  good  design  of  letter— general  allusion  to 
past  and  present  influence  of  Queen's  case — the  Sovereign  how  recognized 
Dy  Engliu  constitution— eulogium  on  public  conduct  of  present  inng — 
popular  partiality  towards  Queen  accounted  for  and  partlv  honoured— Tier 
unhappy  subeervienoe  tn  purpnaea  of  a  malignant  fiiction  aeplored— exhor¬ 
tation  to  loyalty. 

Aar.  IX.  Southey’s  Vision  oj  Judgment.  P.  60^—616. 

A  bold  enterprise — ^late  long  paneg^zed— dangerous  intrusion  of  the  poet — 
his  failure  natural— occasional  msplays  of  great  genius— specimens. 

Aar.  X.  Byron  on  the  Pope  and  Bowles  Controeersy.  P.  616—686. 

Byron’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray  in  defence  of  Pope— unfavourable  opinion  as 
to  sects  of  poets — ^how  Pope  ranks— extremes  of  judgment  respecting  him 
—danger  of  any  theory  as  to  natural  and  artifit^  — passages  quoted 

in  behalf  of  the  latter^-summary  animadversion  on  Byron  for  sunc^  er¬ 
rors. 
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Aar.  I.  Study  of  Botany.  P.631—648. 

High  character  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  a  guarantee— claims  of  botany — sketch  of 
its  progress — its  influence  and  associations— artificial  and  natural  systems 
compam — analysis  of  Sir  J.  Smith’s  Grammar  of  Botany,  with  extracts 
and  remarks— extension  of  study  recommended— Dr.  Millar’s  Guide  no¬ 
ticed  favourably,  and  quoted. 

Aar.  II.  British  Ornithology.  P.  648 — 654. 

General  interest  of  subject— historical  sketch  of  works  respecting  it— Mr. 
Atkinson’s  Compendium  an  entire  failure — some  of  its  defects  and  er- 

^  rors  stated- 

Aar.  III.  The  Hermit  in  the  Country.  P.  655—661. 

Former  general  character  preserved  and  appreciated — fair  specimens  of  his 
observations. 
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— ^memoirs  of  N.  Poussin,  with  extracts  from  Mrs.  Graham’s  commended 
work. 

Aet.  VII.  The  Allied  Potvers  and  Naptes.  P.  717— 79S. 

Presumption  of  Whig  Pamphlet  on  sulnectp-exposition '  of  ita  sentiments^ 
policy  of  British  interference  doubtfm— retrospective  considerations  as  to 
conduct  of  England  durins  rsvolutionaiy  war — her  general  union  with 
other  governments  admittra  not  to  imply  her  agreement  as  to  all  ^eir 
measures — she  might  have  aided  Neamlitana — inexpediency  and  probable 
consequences  of  sr^  assistanoe— England  in  better  euidance  than  to  have 
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Amx.  I. — The  OpposHioniet ;  or,  'Ructions  on  the  PreSent 
SkUe  ^Parties.  London,  Hatchard  &  Son.  1820.  Pp.  54. 

w  E  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  which  the  perusal  of  this 
sensible  and  well-written  pamphlet  presents,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  of  the  reflections  which  have  occurrra  to  us  upon 
the  present  state  of  the  country. 

It  is  but  too  certain,  tnat  a  change  has  of  late  years  been 
rapidly  working  in  the  political  temperament  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  which  it  would  be  folly  alike  for  those  who  hail 
it  as  the  precursor  of  human  improvement,  and  those  who 
denounce  it  as  the  omen  of  approaching  convulsions,  to  dis¬ 
pute.  The  symptoms  of  this  great  change  meet  us  eve^  where 
in  our  progress  through  ordinary  life,  and  appal  us  in  every 
transaction  that  bears  the  stamp  of  publicity.  They  are  au¬ 
dible  in  the  impatient  murmurs  of  discontent, — ^in  the  bold 
but  shallow  contempt  of  all  authority  and  institution, — in  the 
universal  impetuosity  with  which  the  crowd  rushes  to  every  as¬ 
semblage  which  displays  the  banners  and  avows  the  designs  of 
anarchy, — and,  not  least  of  all,  in  the  almost  incredible'  con¬ 
sumption  throughout  the  land  of  the  pestilent  product  of  that 
profane  and  abandoned  press  which  has  so  greatly  disgraced  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  furnished  to  future  tyrants  arguments 
that  are  all  but  triumphant  for  extinguishing  it  The  almost 
universal  spread  of  the  principles  of  sedition  and  impiety,  is  not 
more  a  proof  of  the  wicked  zeal  of  the  workers  of  rebellion,  than  \ 
of  the  large  preparation  which  has  already  been  made  in  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  people  for  their  reception. 

We  know,  that  we  shall  by  some  persons  be  condemned  as 
alarmists  for  making  these  statements ;  but  we  can  without  diffi¬ 
culty  encounter  or  contemn  that  charge.  We  can  anticipate  the 
vot.  V.  no.  I.  B 
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InUmal  Dangers  ^  the  Couniiy. 

quarter  from  which  such  an  imputation  will  proceed,— and  while 
we  speak  not  at  present  cX  party ^  and  disclaim  every  alluuon  to 
any  constitutional  body  in  the  state, >-we  miist  frankly  declare, 
that  the  only  thing,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  which  we 
should  dread,  would  be  a  sympathy  in  sentiment  with  persons 
who  can  overlook  or  despise  the  actual  dangers  of  the  country. 
We  know  what  these  persons  have  done,  and  are  now  doing ; 
their  past  exploits  are  on  record,  and  thdr  present  occupations 
shall  in  due  time  find  their  historian. 

Who,  we  would  ask,  are  the  men  who  venture  to  bring  this 
charge  against  all  who  read  differently  from  themselves  the  rigns 
of  the  times  ?  Are  they  persons  who  endeavour  to  realize,  by 
their  healing  and  patriotic  exertions,  .that  tranquillity  of  which 
they  are  so  forwai^  to  offer  thrir  own  unavailing  guarantee  ? 
While  to  our  rulers  they  inculcate  confidence,  do  Ui^  also  read 
lessons  of  conciliation  and  of  peace  to  the  people  ?  ^  they  fol¬ 

low.  up  the'ir  pledge  of  internal  security,  by  making  any  reason¬ 
able  efforts  to  redeem  it,  or  justify  their  mockery  of  alarm  by 
soothing  the  spirit  of  disorder  ?  For  an  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  all  that  has  been  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  our  intrepid  quieUsts  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to  pray 
the  reader  to  observe,  with  what  admirable  consistency  of  aim 
the  men  who  endeavoured  to  quell  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in 
time  of  war,  are, now  employed  m  relaxing  the  duty  of  constitu¬ 
tional  obedience  *m  dme  of  peace, — ^how  those  who  strenuously 
persuaded  the  people  of  this  renowned  empire,  that  they  might 
find  a  foreign  and  a  military  yoke  tolerable,  now  dare  to  preach 
to  them  that  a  British  constitudon  passes  all  endurance  ? 

.  Is  there,  indeed,  no  cause  for  radonal  alarm  and  considerate  pre- 
I  paradon  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  public  affairs? — It  is  something 
y  even  that  the  general  mind  has  b^me  more  enlightened, ;  be¬ 
cause  knowledge  is  power — and  power  being  suscepdble  of  a  ma¬ 
lignant  as  well  as  a  salutary  direcdon, — requires  to  be  watched, 
of  course.  If  the  pe<^le  be  truly  more  knowing,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  more  powerful,  may  they  not  be  tempted  to  abuse  this 
power,  and  to  aim,  in  the  audacity  produced  by  their  new  ac¬ 
quirements,  at  the  destruction  of  a  system  of  government  which 
it  is  idike  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  uphold  ?  Unbridled 
power  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the  heart,  and  the  same  posses¬ 
sion  which  has  ever  been  deprecated  in  the  hands  of  princes  and 
of  states,  may  perhaps  demand  some  little  circumspecdon,  even 
when  entrusted  to  the  boasted  virtue  of  the  populace. 

.  Not  only,  however,  is  all  knowledge  power,  but  there  b  a 
'  knowledge  of  which  the  power  is  pure  nuiligniw  and  unadul¬ 
terated  evili  There  ar*  lessons  which  detach  from  all  duty 
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—which  sap  the  foundations  of  all  principle.  And  what  is  that 
knowledge  which,  generally  speaking,  has  of  late  years  been  dif- 
fused  among  the  people  of  this  land  ?  Has  it  been  calculated  to 
confirm  their  characteristic  piety, — to  strengthen  tbrir  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  their  almost  instinctive  veneration  for  the  consti- 
tution  established  by  their  fathers — to  exalt  or  to  depress  them 
in  the  scale  of  moiety  ?  Reflect  on  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  detach  the  people  from  their 
habitual  reverence  of  institutions,  sacred  ana  civil — to  seduce 
them  fVom  the  love  of  their  own  country,  in  which  happily  the 
momentous  heresies  of  their  betrayers  were  firmly  repressed, 
and  to  Knk  their  hopes  and  fears  by  some  traitorous  tie  to 
the  destiny  of  foreign  nations,  in  which  they  were  cherished, 
— ^to  annihilate  the  morality  of  genuine  patriotism,  with  the  ex- 
tinction  of  which  it  was  hoped  that  every  other  moral  feeling 
would  quickly  perish.  Reflect  on  the  falsehood  and  imposture 
which  agnahzed  the  long  career  of  English  jacobinism,  domi> 
nant  as  it  was  through  the  press,  and  m  the  mischievous  ac¬ 
tivity  of  its  abettors,  even  when  it  was  frowned  upon  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  And  this  wicked  system,  after  it  waa 
thought  to  have  run  its  full  career  in  every  species  of  co¬ 
vert  and  open  resistance  to  lawful  authority— ^er  having 
expended  itself  in  libels  upon  the  monarchy,  the  laws,  the 
constitution,  the  religion  of  England — in  the  treasons  that  were 
punished,  and  those  that  escapra— even  after  it  had  exhausted 
whatever  was  buoyant  in  its  spirit,  in  rejoicings  over  the  long 
successes  of  England's  foes,  and  breathed  apparently  its  last 
sigh  on  the  day  when  victory  and  vengeance  consumed  their 
malignant  might— after  having,  in  every  form,  insulted  the  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  conspired  against  the  repose  of  the  empire,  and  after 
appearing,  for  a  moment,  to  be  fturly  extinguishea  in  the  rage  of 
disappointment — has  agmn  risen  as  it  were  from  its  sepulchre^ 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  generous  and  triumphant  people,  uifted  its 
arm  of  hate  and  defiance. 

‘The  multitude  are  now  instructed,  with  more  audacity 
than  that  which  signalized  the  worst  periods  of  our  past 
history,  that  all  the  laws  framed  to  curb  licentiousness  are 
insolent  oppression — that  their  rights  are  systematically  invaded 
— that  the  constitution  is  a  cheat — and  religion  itself  an  impos# 
ture.  They  are  told,  that  their  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune 
are  their  insatiate  oppressors ;  and  tne  inference  is  not  indistinct^ 
ly  pointed  out — that  it  is  a  duty  to  destroy  them  along  with  the 
system  by  which  such  unspeakable  wrongs  are  upheld.  The 
tendency  to  change  and  to  violence  has,  merefore^  become  too 
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palpable  to  be  longer  misunderstood,— And  the  arts  of  blood- 
thirsty  impostors,  working  on  popular  ci^ulity,  have  recently 
disgraced  this  once  happy  nation  with  the  disorders  of  infant 
rebellion,  and  made  the  scafibld  to  stream  with  the  blood  of  her 
deluded  children. 

The  object  of  the  disaffected  is,  to  enjoy  without  labour ;  to 
plunder  without  punishment ;  and  to  indulge  an  atrocious  re¬ 
venge  against  the  actual  possessors  of  wealth  and  power,  merely 
because  they  ore  in  possesuon.  They  have  been  taught  that 
the  world  is  badly  arranged — that  they  have  a  right  to  apply 
the  corrective — rand  that  the  umversal  pollution  of  the  higher 
classes  can  be  expiated  only  by  suffering  and  blood.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Let  not  those  who  occupy  the  pinnacles  of 
•  society, and  who, by  their  elevation,  may  be  better  secured  against 
the  incident  din,  or  entrenched  against  the  first  assaults  of  this 
levelling  spirit,  imagine  that  they  are  safe,  because  they  are  for 
the  present  inaccessible.  The  destroyers  are  working  at  the 
base  of  the  column  which  supports  the  order  and  the  majesty 
of  Bodai  existence  i  and  those  who  occupy  its  summits  ought 
'  to  remember,  that  the  ultimate  crash  of  their  ruin  will  be  in  pro- 
pmrtiun  to  the  he^t  which  now  raises  them  above  the  first 
murmurs  of  disor^n 

The  present  purpose  of  disaffection  is  far  indeed  from  being 
a  new  or  unnatural  one.  It  is  the  contest  of  poverty  with  wealth, 
of  indolence  with  industry,  of  profligacy  with  mo^  feeling. 
The  latent  disease  of  the  popular  mind  has  been  essentially  the 
same  in  all  ages  ;  but  particular  occurrences  have  brought  it. 
into  more  active  pl^  at  those  moments  when  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  desgn  of  rrovidence  to  chastise  the  offences  and  abate 
the  pride  of.  nations. 

The  radical  creed  is  the  best  of  all  adapted  to  the  indev^ 
lence  and  profligacy  of  human  nature.  There  is  no  merit  in 
being  a  successful  demagogue  under  its  auspices ;  for  the  chord 
of  disaffection  and  revolt  requires  Only  to  be  touched  by  the 
most  vulgar  hand,  that  it  may  discourse  eloquent  music  to  the 
daring  and  rapacity  of  man.  We  are  not  to  ne  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  most  ordinary  persons  should  have  succeeded  to  ad¬ 
miration  upon  this  abject  arena  of  insolence  and  ferocity ;  for  it 
is  only 'the  meanest  mtellects  that  would  deign  to  occupy  it. 
The  actual  candidates,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  sure  of  suc¬ 
cess,  not  only  because  of  the  essential  popularity  of  their  en¬ 
deavours,  but  because  the  course  which  they  pursue  is  sp  stamp¬ 
ed  with  infamy,  as  to, repel  every  noble  minded  and  generous 
competitor  from  the  field.  Hence  it  is  that  a  clear  stage  u  too 
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oiflen  left  for  their  malignant  efforts,  and  that  the  worth  and  real 
talent  of  the  land  Bluim)er  till  they  are  called  into  action  by  the 
horrors  of  the  abyss  into  which  they  are  about  to  fall,  and  awa^ 
ken  to  vigour  and  precauUon  only  upon  the  threshold  of  ruin. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  agitators  could  be 
'  accomplished,  their  followers  would  be  left  in  a  far  more  deplor- 
able  condition  than  that  in 'which  they  now  exist,  even  in  the 
vilest  of  the  European  state!*  There  is  nothing  prosperous, 
nothing  soothing,  nothing  remedial  of  the  wants  ana  sunerings 
of  the  lower  orders,  in  the  crisis  of  anarchy.  The  dregs  of  the 
people  may  indeed  be  fantastically  whirled  to  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  ;  but  even  after  this  shameful  change  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ed,  it  is  but  the  dregs,  and  not  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are 
exalted.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  panted  for 
change,  and  who,  either  by  active  co-operation  or  criminal  neu¬ 
trality,  have  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  the  state,  will  remain 
just  where  they  were,  or  rather  will  be  in  a  worse  condition, 

*  toiling, — and  most  probably  toiling  in  vain— rfor  subsistence. 
There  is  no  period,  m  fhet,  more  unpropitious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  than  that  of  revolution.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  must  depend  for  subsistence  upon  industry,  and,  of 
course,  upon  the  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
state.  They  are  but  a  small  and  select  numl^  who  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  any  thing  pf  the  game  of  ambition,  which  is  the 
strict  and  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  few  audacious  spirits.  ’  But 
there  is  no  period  in  which  the  ordinary  sources  of  industry  are 
so  thoroughly  dried  up,  and  its  best  exertions  so  much  contemn¬ 
ed,  as  that  of  civil  confunon ;  and  revolutions,  therefore,  are  - 
the  gain  of  the  leaders  alone,  and  the  despiur  and  ruin  of  their 
followers.  Were  England  unhappily  plunged  into  a  state  of 
anarchy,  it  is  certiun  that,  with  tne  ruin  of  her  commerce  and 
agriculture,  her  deluded  children  would  either  perish  in  the 
overthrow  of  her  resources,  or  continue  to  exist  only  for  the 
purposes  of-mulual  extermination — cleaving  it  to  some  paltry 
gang  of  predominating  ruffianism  to  vent  its  mimic  wailings  over 
the  ruin  which  it  had  created,,  and  to  monopolize  the  endre  pro¬ 
fit  of  so  mpeh  sufiering  and  shame. 

We  have  not  yet  discovered,  we  confess,  that  there  is  any  thing 
I  in  the  condition  of  this  country  to  justify  the  indignant  and  des- 
/  pairing  tone  which  has  become  so  general  in  speaking  of  its  affairs 
—or  to  warrant  the  peodky  as  they  have  been  fantastically  called, 
in  seeking  to  avenge  twir  wrongs  by  rebellion.  The  country 
is  still  a  &rer  and  more  glorious  country  than  any  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  or  rivids — mpre  abundantly  graced  with  all  that  ennobles 
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character  or  dignifies  life,>-i.4nore  liberal  in  its  institutions,— >inore 
just  and  magnanimous  in  all  its  departments  of  administration,— 
more  truly  pros^ous  even  in  its  periods  of  deepest  distress, 
than  others  in  the  be  days  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  them, 
—more  liberally  and  magnificently  endowed  than  they,  with  all 
the  means  of  happiness  and  all  the  elements  of  greatness.  It  is 
here  that  the  common  people,— and  we  use  the  term  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  real  respect,  which  their  own  misconduct  can  alone  unroot, 

are  still  permitted  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  with  a 
keen  scruUny,  and  to  censure  it  in  a  spirit  of  free  reproach  of  which 
^he  example  has  never  yet  been  domesticated  on  any  other  sc^ 
It  is  here,  that  with  all  their  recent  privadons  they  have  yet 
l^n  able  generally  to  conunand  a  portir  t  of  the  necessaries  of 
Hie  which  would  have  been  envied  as  1  ixuiy  by  the  enslaved 
and  famished  subjects  of  other  governments.  Do  they  suppose 
that  the  plunder  or  destruction  of  the  more  opulent  claues  would 
in^  the  issue  meliorate  their  own  condition  ?  Such  an  opinion 
is  at  variance  with  reason,  and  belied  by  ail  experience. 
The  luxury  of  the  rich  is  essential  to  the  proq)erity  of  tne  poor ; 
and  it  is  dmonstrable,  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  political 
economy,  that,  even  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  effective 
cure  for  what  yet  remmns  of  general  distress  among  the  lower 
classes,  would  be  a  vastly  increased  expenditure  among  their  su¬ 
periors— They  are  tau^t,  indeed,  by  th^  betrayers,  to  look 
with  an  envious  scowl  upon  those  1^  whose  waste,  or  liberality, 
they  are  fed,  and  to  vow  the  destruction  of  that  system  under 
which  the  superfluity  of  others  is  conducted,  by  a  sure  and  ca> 
pacious  channel  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants ;  but  if  they 
nad  that  ruin  of  persons  luid  institutions  accomplished,  which 
their  malignity  now  contemplates,  they  would  be  undone,  not 
relieved ;  the  equality  wMcn  would  ensue  would  be  an  equality 
only  of  ^il  and  confiscation,  in  whidi  the  ferocious  competi¬ 
tors  would  waste  even  the  prize  for  which  they  were  contenoing, 
— ^nd  leave  ail  that  were  less  alert  and  less  ferocious  than  them- 
Mlves— rtl^  is  to  say,  the  great  mass  of  the  pec^e, — in  beggary, 
suffering,  and  fetters. 

The  object  pf  the  deluded  and  disaffected  people  is  plunder, 
—ikat  is  the  essence  of  the  radical  system.  Their  leaders  also 
would  become  wholesale  plunderers  had  they  the  power,  for 
they  are  profligate  and  full  of  cupidity ;  but  singular  as  it  may 
^m  when  we  contider  who  these  lemers  are,  they  have  like¬ 
wise  an  aim  somewhat  more  exalted, — they  are  ambitious.  They 
sigh  for  power,  and  would  vindicate  for  themselves  the  chin 
pmces  in  the  new  ri^cal  commonw^th.  The  Hunts  and  Cob- 
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bets,  and  Wilsons  and  Hobbouscs,  are  all  statesmen,  in  their 
own  estimation,  of  no  common  mark  and  likelihood-^ull  of 
many  excellent  schemes  for  the  degradation  of  their  country:, 
men,  and  panting  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  8way.»And  what 
would  this  country  become  under  such  rule  as  theirs, — its  insti« 
tutions  defaced,  its  morals  corrupted,  its  greatness  bowed  down 
to  the  dust!  Is  there  a  man  with  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman^ 
—even  if  there  rankled  in  his  bosom  the  most  bitter  enmity 
against  the  existing  adminbtration, — who  could  contemplate  with 
composure  the  surrender  of  the  fortunes  of  this  proud  emj^ 
into  the  sullied  hands  and  brainless  management  of  a  gang  of 
renegadoes,  who  have  already  run  the  entire  circle  of  tergiversation 
and  shame?  The  quality  of  the  cause  may  be  correctly  estimated 
from  the  known  character  of  its  leaders.  They  are  conspicuoua, 
and  their  characters  may  easily  be  understood, — while  the  nature 
of  the  mass  of  discontent  which  they  surmount  may  safely  be  in¬ 
ferred.  And  what  is  there  honourable  to  the  name,  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  upon  which  these  impostors  have  not 
at  sometime  or  other  poured  their  contumely  ?  What  is  there  in 
the  majesty  of  her  institutions,  in  the  splendour  of  her  fame,  in 
the  character  of  her  people,  which  has  not  been  honoured  by  their 
heartless  and  idiot  sneer  ?  Is  it  for  men  like  these,  with  all  thmr 
unexpiated  offences  on  their  heads,  that  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  a  revolution,  and  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  to  be  convulsed,  degraded,  and  drenched  m  blood  ? 
We  yet  hope  better  things  even  of  the  lowest  class  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen;  but  we  have  seen,  and  even  now  witness  enough,  to 
require  of  all  honest  men,  that  they  should  instantly  put  on  an 
attitude  which  may  frown  the  spirit  of  rehellion  liacK  into  its 
den  of  darkness  and  desp^. 

It  is  singular  that  it  should  be  necessary,  at  thb  time  of  day, 
and  in  the  near  remembrance  of  the  tragic  scenes  which  it  hw 
been  our  lot  to  witness,  to  trace  the  customary,  and  as  it  should 
seem  inevitable  course  of  every  revolution  begun  not  with 
the  hallowed  view  of  recovery  and  conservation — but  prranpt- 
ed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  baser  passions  of  the  neort— ’ 
and  which,  without  countenance  from  the  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  honour  of'  the  country,  is  brought  forth  under  the  auspices 
of  the  lowest  ranks,  commned  with  the  daring  political  ruffian¬ 
ism  wh'ich  such  a  critis  engenders  or  evokes.  Yet  when  we  hear 
the  rapid  approach  of  this  extreme  calamity  announced  with  a 
seeming  inaifferencc,  wh'ich  can  be  set  down  to  the  account  oS 
stupidity  alone, — or  its  sure  though  silent  strides  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  undisguised  congratulation  by  those  whose  wickedness 
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can  be  surpassed  onlj  by  their  ignorance, — when  we  find  pub¬ 
lic  meetii^  held  with  some  semblance  at  least  of  respectabi¬ 
lity  at  which  the  speakers  dare  to  prate  about  the  subversion 
of  the  government  of  their  country  as  an  event  not  by  any 
means  undesirable,  and  of  which  the  signs  of  the  times  indi¬ 
cate  the  coming  fulfilment, — when  we  thus  hear  the  lessons  of 
treason  stammered  forth,  and  the  most  terrible  of  public  catas- 
trc^hes,  instead  of  being  repelled  from  the  imagination,  ad¬ 
mitted  and  cherished  among  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  heart, — 
we  cannot  but  remind  such  infatuated  trifiers  that  they  are 
speaking  of  a  change  of  which  they  have  not  fancy  enough  to 
anticipate  the  horrors,  and  which  they  will  never  perhaps  un¬ 
derstand  till  they  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the 'sanguinary  reali¬ 
ties. — For,  the  course  of  a  revolution,  such  as  that  which  radi¬ 
calism  fiercely  contemplates,  with  revenge  for  its  incenUve  and 
plunder  for  its  reward,— owning  no  rarional  principle  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  or  religious  toleration  for  its  motive,  but  scorning 
the  whole  constitution,  and  holding  all  religion  in  ostentatious 
deririon, — may  easily  be  traced  by  uiose  who  can  read  the  human 
heart  or  the  history  of  naUons.  First  comes  the  season  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  pretences,  when  rebellion  is  yet  stealing  its  way  into 
favour  with  the  crowd..-.the  mo«k-assumption  of  super-human 
virtue  and  the  outrageous  denouncement  of  imaginary  corruption. 
The  field  being  thus  prepared,  and  a  path  opened  through  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude  to  their  debasement,  the  felon-blow  is 
struck,  and  the  people^  by  their  wicked  participation  in  the 
crimes  of  their  leaders,  b^ome  fm*  ever  bound  to  their  fate, 
and  chmned  to  the  servitude  which  may  be  allotted  them,  under 
pretence  of  providing  for  the  common  safety  of  guilt.  The  pe¬ 
riod  for  the  division  and  enjoyment  of  the  spoil, — which  has 
form^  the  main  inducement  to  so  much  atrocity, — is  short-lived, 
and  hardly  exists  at  all  for  the  multitude,  because  the  amplest  fund 
of  spoliation,  when  no  longer  fed  by  the  resources  of  a  neglected 
and  forbidden  industry,  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  governing  ty¬ 
rants,  prescient  of  its  decay,  find  other  work  for  theis  slaves.  Re¬ 
sentment,  deep  and  desperate  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  is  the  con¬ 
sequence,  and  the  newly  raised  tyrants,  feeling  that  their  power 
totters,  rush  furiously  upon  every  measure  which  may  sustain 
it,  and  trample  upon  the  mass  of  the  population,  till  they  have  to 
appearance  subdued  its  every  feeling  of  resistance, — ^when  at  last 
the  pent-up  spirit  of  man,  bursting  from  its  unwilling  confine¬ 
ment,  makes  of  the  destruction  of  usurped  power  a  scene  of  ha¬ 
voc,  scarcely  less  hideous  than  that  by  which  it  was  created. 
Bepentanoe,  restoration,  return  to  all  ancient  usages  and  man-. 
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nere,  take  the  place  of  that  wild  spirit  which  lately  bound¬ 
ed  from  every  thing  established  with  sucK  frantic  discfmn, — and 
the  national  mind,  appalled  by  the  recollection  of  its  recent  wan¬ 
derings,— of  the  precipices  encountered,  and  the  gulphs  hardly 
escaped, — thinks  it  can  find  safety  no  where  but  in  pitifully  re¬ 
tiring  back  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  long-expired  error; 
so  that  the  result  of  an  irrational  experiment  upon  the  frame 
of  sodety,  even  when  it  succeeds,  is  generally  the  deeper  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  people  for  whose  sake  it  was  professedly  under¬ 
taken. 

The  absolute  controul  which  the  meanest  and  most  incom¬ 
petent  of  the  people  exercise  over  their  superiors '  in  know¬ 
ledge,  and  extend  to  the  whole  afimrs  of  the  state,  is  one  very 
bad  feature  of  the  present  times..  As'  if  a  stream  of  political 
intelligence  had  preternatural  ly  descended  upon  that  large  mass 
of  industrious  persons,  whom  every  civilized  society  must  con¬ 
tain,  but  whom  no  society,  however  liberal,  has  yet  assumed 
into  the  direct  government  of  its  affairs ;  'and,  %s  if  a  mastery  of 
eloquence  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  conferred  upon  those 
who  were  never  before  imagined  to  be  among  the  most  zealous 
students,  or  the  most  distinguished  proficients  in  that  art, — there 
is  no  subject  of  policy  or  government,  however  grave,  upon 
which  the  rudest  mechanic  has  not  formed  an  opinion  equally 
prompt  and  despotic,  or  upon  which  he  is  not  ambitious  of 
pouring  forth  his  eloquence  in  all  the  lustre  of  its  novelty. 
The  rage  for  public  meetings  has  accordingly  become  intense, 
and  instead  of  the  stated  collisions  of  opinion  in  the  higher  and 
more  instructed  regions  of  society,  which  have  ever  been  so  im¬ 
portant  in  striking  out  truth,  the  bosom  of  the  land  is  now  co¬ 
vered  with  the  continuous  flames  of  political  dissenrion. 

But  the  silly  ambition  of  talking  and  deciding  which  has  thus 
been  engendered,  although  no  inconsiderable  nuisance  in  its  kind, 
might  be  endur^  without  serious  compliant,  were  it  not  for  the 
extreme  presumption  which  has  followed  it,  and  which  is  fast  or¬ 
ganizing  into  a  very  bad  species  of  tyranny.  Hence  the  insolent 
tone  in  which  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  even  of  the 
legislature,'  are  reviewed — the  contumely  thrown  on  all  who  ven¬ 
ture  to  dissent  from  the  infallibility  of  the  rabble  decision ;  the 
absolute  intimidation  which  is  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  all  the  high  functionaries  of  the  state.  It 
is  plain  that  this  cannot  last,  and  that  the  people,  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  especially  this  enviable  privilege 
of  free  discussion,  must  exercise  it  with  reason  and  moderation. 
The  right  to  th'mk  tireely,  and  to  speak  boldly, — the  unquestioned 
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right  of  all  thp  people  of  this  land, one  which,  unless  guided 
by  temperance,  cannot  be  long  presenred.  It  u  a  right  which  is 
inmcdiately  connected  with  tM  power  and  the  will  to  art  |  and 
if  it  is  to  M  exercised  iMly  in  toe  eternal  foetchi^  of  disaffirr 
tioo,  the  ineritabte  altemalire  is  loo  obvious  lo  be  orerloak- 
ed  ' -either  the  Icgiilalure  must  shridgs  the  right,  or  the  right 
will  anoihilatv  the  legislature.  Wo  would  aniouaiv  warn  our 
cuuntryssen  thrrcfare,  as  they  leader  the  Most  raluaws  of  their 
privileges  thol  they  would  not  risk  its  loss  Yn  sbusiag  i^  aor 
pervert  that  r^t,  which  was  hiteadcd  lor  fhAtsing  iatslligi  an 
and  wfsdum,  into  an  engine  for  reproarhiag,  insuhatg,  aad  oois 
cuMking  either  the  legialalure  or  the  nogialracy  of  the  umkL 
It  IS  also  part  of  m  unhappy  spirit  which  now  disgiaers  the 
country,  and  which  is  fast  preparing  either  additional  rigours  of 
onaLUnent  for  securing  thejMblic  pe^,  or  the  Am  aseeodea^  of 
popular  domination,  that  all  the  ordinary  notioiM  as  to  the  infrao* 
tion  of  the  laws  and  tlie  perpetrators  of  crime,  seem  to  be  undergo- 
ing  a  thorough  change— and  that  for  theold  deferential  obedience  to 
our  civil  institutions  is  substituted  an  unnatural  respect  and  oom- 
passion  for  their  violators.  Formerly  the  suitableness  of  the  laws 
for  the  correction  and  punishment  of  vice  was  instinctively  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  great  boay  of  the  people ; — their  sanctions  had  a 
weight  of  moral  awe  and  authority  about  them  which  was  the 
best  safeguard  against  their  too  frequent  exhibition— and  while 
the  tear  of  compassion  was  shed  for  the  devoted  culprit,  the  in¬ 
exorable  public  justice  by  which  he  was  doomed  was  intimately 
felt  to  be  the  sacred  guarantee  of  the  public  peace.  Now  all  is 
changed  in  certain  quarters — the  cruel  aespotism  of  the  law  is  an¬ 
nounced — the  martyrdom  of  its  violators  proclaimed — an  ever  ac¬ 
tive  conspiracy  exists  to  deprecate  or  to  avert  its  sanctions,  even 
where  they  arc  the  most  deserved;  and  as  the  law,  not  the 
criminal,  is  the  object  of  scorn,  the  latter  is  accompanied  to  the 
cell,  and  to  the  scaffold,  with  vivid  exclamations  of  sympathy  and 
deep  mutterings  of  revenge. — The  same  system  of  unabating 
hostility  is  directed  against  every  institution,  high  or  low,  by 
which  crime  is  repressed  and  society  held  together— as  if  the  first 
experiment  of  that  universal  political  anarchy  with  which  the 
land  is  threatened  were  to  be  exhibited  in  the  minor  chaos  which 
would  result  from  the  impunity  of  private  crimes.  Not  but  that 
the  criminal  law  of  this  country,  especially  of  the  southern  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  island,  requires  revision  and  amendment, — not  but 
that  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  animated  by  a  generous 
and  feeling  nature,  has  yet  many  triumphs  to  win  over  the  san¬ 
guinary  barbarism  whjeh  lingers  in  the  statute-book, — not  but 
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that  the  true  reverers  of  tlie  Uw  of  their  country  may  foMi 
hooourabU  employment  in  rendering  it  worthy  of  a  perfect  atid 
unminglod  Teneration :  But  the  iprit  of  which  we  ■peak,  and 
which  we  unhedtatinriy  denounce  m  one  of  the  worm  •ympComa 
of  the  tamoa,  has  no  alliance  with  n  bmi|pMint  and  corfertive  phi. 
lomphy.  It  ia  the  ipirit  of  leheUion  tryia|^  ito  infant  aHeMpli, 
and  nmiehaUHtg  ila  yet  imperfcct  waonteea  in  the  nmehtwy  of  die 
laws  which  it  nmana  alWwarda  to  oeerthfow^wcfinf  iia  apfww. 
priate  wnrface,  not  with  one  or  more  racewtionabie  lawa,  hceniMo 
Mol  might  land  In  eonection,  but  with  all  law,  becauae  Amttom. 
durta  inevitably  to  doatniction. 

It  ia  only  on  the  auppowtian  indeed  that  the  raae  haa  already 
boon  decided,  and  decided  triumphantly  ia  papular  feeling, 
agnanat  all  authority,  and  ia  favour  of  the  univeraal  rifdit  of  ie> 
amtaaoe,  that  aome  recent  aymptoma  in  the  atatc  of  the  public 
mind  can  be  rxpliuned.  How  are  we  otherwiae  to  account  for 
the  indignant  norror  manifeated,  when  the  conaervatora  of  the 
public  peace,  be  they  civil  or  military,  dare  to  interpom  in  the 
moat  illegal  riot — nay,  dare  even  to  act  on  the  defendve,  allcr 
having  ei^ured  every  contumely  and  outrage  }  With  what  an* 
vage  uiouta  a  aucceaaful  aaaault  upon  a  conatable  or  a  aoldier  ia 
wdeomed  !  With  what  bitter  cries  of  injustice  and  loud  tlireaten- 
ings  of  revenge  is  the  slightest  attempt  at  retaliation  resented  ! 
Can  this  proceed  from  any  other  cause  except  that  the  violation 
of  law  is  accounted,  upon  the  maxims  of  the  rabble,— or  ihe peopk 
as  they  are  styled, — to  be  right  and  magnanimous,— its  support 
base  and  criminal  ? 

But  the  same  depraved  feeling  reaches  yet  higher,— from  the 
humble  level  of  the  mob  it  has  in  some  instances  ascended  up, 
and  tainted,  we  are  afraid,  the  most  sacred  department  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  Trial  by  jury  is  in  ordinary  times  the 
most  equitable,  liberal,  and  merciful  instrument  by  which  the 
law  can  be  made  to  speak  in  judgment  to  the  people.  But  in 
rimes  of  general  ferment,  when  distrust  and  derision  are  abroad, 
juries  who  are  chosen  from  among  the  people  must  partake  more 
or  less  in  the  common  delusion,— and  instead  of  continuiiig  to  be 
a  pure  and  safe  channel  of  distributive  justice,  become  a  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  its  progress.  What  but  the  fear  of  en¬ 
countering  the  prejudices  of  juries,  and  the  manifest  risk  of  mis¬ 
carriage,  even  in  the  justest  cause,  can  explain  the  supineness  of 
the  officers  of  government,  who,  of  late  years,  have  left  so  much 
bold  sedition  to  go  unpunished,  and  permitted  the  land  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  licentious  libels,  such  as  never  lie- 
fore  disgraced  it, — and  which,  multiplying  and  extending  in  im- 
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punity,  have  put  to  ecorn  the  old  timid  maxim,  that  the  M>le  re¬ 
medy  for  such  disorders  is  neglect  ?  Of  this  neglect  there  has 
already  been  more  than  enough, — and  since  wc  have  lived  to  see 
the  popular  s^mipathies  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  objects 
of  their  ancient  reverence, — since  we  have  witnessed  the  unpu¬ 
nished  ebullitions  of  anarchy  triumphant  over  the  faltering  hands 
to  which  the  law  has  committed  their  chastisement,  but  which 
have  been  scared  from  the  undertaking  by  the  frown  of  contami. 
nated  juries,— since  we  have  been  doomed  to  witness  the  last  in¬ 
sults  offered  to  the  constitution  in  the  unbounded  favours  shower¬ 
ed  upon  the  wickedest  libellers,  and  the  soothing  regards  that 
have  followed  murderers  and  traitors  to  the  scaffold, — it  is  time, 
surely,  that  something  decisive  should  be  done  to  arrest  the 
course  of  so  much  frenzy,— or  at  least  to  render  it  innocuous,  by 
demonstraUng  the  impossibility  of  its  ever  reaching  its  desired 
consummation. 

What  then  is  the  cure  for  this  disordered  spirit,  which  threat¬ 
ens  society  with  more  terrible  evils  than  it  has  ever  yet  endured  ? 
Reason  and  remonstrance  are  in  vain,  we  suspect,  with  the 
tainted  masses  who  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  disaffec¬ 
tion — who  thirst  for  plunder,  and  hate  the  monarchy,  the  law, 
and  the  constitution,  only  because  they  stand  as  bulwarks  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  victims  from  their  grasp— and  who,  confident  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success  in  the  midst  of  casual  disaster,  survey  with  delight 
the  steady  progress  of  their  cause,  and  exultingiy  reckon  the 
numbers  which  every  furious  contest  of  faction,  every  miscarriage 
in  public  affairs,  adds  to  their  ranks.  They  arc  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,— not  to  be  conciliated, — but  only  to  be  overawed.  The 
only  conviction  which'  ever  can  daunt  their  wicked  enterprise  is, 
that  tliey  will  be  promptly  met  by  an  opposing  power,  prepared 
to' crush  the  very  first  movements  of  insurrection, — a  power  not 
hastily  arrayed  to  meet  the  exigency  of  actual  tumult,  and  then 
to  be  dissolved  till  rebellion  has  had  time  to  mature  its  fresh 
preparations,— but  perpetual,  watchful,  irresistible.  It  is  not 
enough  to  assemble  a  military  force  on  a  particular  point, — 
and  to  quell  disturbances  of  which  the  very  existence  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  country,  leaving  the  evil  spint  to  retire  with 
larger  experienee  from  this  tentative  encounter,  and  to  form 
hi^er  hopes  for  futurity,— but  an  attitude  of  resolution  and  of 
preparation  ought  to  be  at  once  assumed  by  tlie  universal  loy¬ 
alty  of  the  country,  such  as  may  extinguish  disaff'ection  in  de¬ 
spair.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  cure  can  be  wrought  effec¬ 
tually— that  the  vanished  hopes  of  traitors  may  leave  tlieir 
minme  unoccufued  to  receiyc  other  and  sounder  impressions— r 
that  a  lesson  may  be  read  to  their  guilty  leaders,  which  shall 
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abate  their  zeal  of  intrigue,-— and  free  the  land  from  the  pollu¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  intervals  of  tranquillity,  is  circulated  over  it» 
to  prepare  it  for  coming  disorders.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  the 
despair  of  success  alone  that  can  quell  this  baneful  spirit,  re¬ 
claim  the  people  to  their  duty,  and  consign  their  wicked  leaders 
'  to  obscurity. 

And  will  it  he  tliought  that  this  great  country  has  not  the . 
means  of  awing,  by  the  majesty  of  her  attitude  alone,  the  had 
spirit  which  seeks  her  undoing  ?  Away  with  the  base  and  cow¬ 
ard  thought.  It  is  the  encouragement  given  to  such  notions, 
in  quarters  where  more  of  courage  and  high-mindedness  might 
have  been  expected,  that  has  emboldened  sedition  to  reckon  its 
ultimate  triumph  already  secured.  It  is  the  supineness  which 
has  been  indicated, — the  feeble  and  helpless  alarm  betrayed, — 
together  with  the  countenance  which  has  been  madly  given  to 
this  baneful  system  which  can  never  ally  itself  to  an^  consritu- 
tional  party  in  the  state,  that  has  imparted  to  radicalism  all  the 
intrepidity  which  it  can  boast.  That  the  wealth,  talent,  rank, 
and,^honour  of  this  great  country  are  not,  if  duly  and  seasonably 
arraved,  a  mighty  overmatch  for  the  systematic  ruffianism  within 
it  wfiich  the  chance  of  the  times  has  created,  is  a  sentiment  at 
once  ineffably  puerile  and  degrading.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
if  matters  are  to  proceed  as  they  have  dune  hitherto, — if  {dl  ia 
to  be  criminal  activity  on  the  one  side,  and  shameful  inertness 
on  the  other, — if  we  are  stupidly  to  gaze  on  the  advance  of  the. 
enemy,  instead  of  preparing  vigorously  to  grapple  with  him,  it 
is  easy  predicting  what  must  be  the  result — I’or  there  is  nothing 
impossible  to  malignant  energy,  when  opposed  to  secure  and 
confiding  imbecility.  Hut  we  trust  that  the  season  of  supine¬ 
ness  is  fast  passing  away, — and  as  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised, 
even  from  the  most  incredulous,  that  disaffection  is  already 
organized  into  a  system,  so  we  hope  that  the  spirit  of  constitu¬ 
tional  loyalty  will  assume  the  attitude  and  the  preparedness  of 
a  system  too. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  undoubtedly,  is,  the  general  convo¬ 
cation  of  public  meetings  throughout  the  land,  at  which  a  de¬ 
termination  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  the  laws  at  all  ha-, 
zards,  shall  be  energetically  avowed.  The  strength  of  patriotic 
feeling  will  thus  be  ascertained,  and  the  friends  to  the  constitu-, 
tion  will  learn  with  whom  they  are  to  co-operate— with  whom  to 
contend.  We  wish  no  factious  or  debateable  matters  to  find  their 
way  into  such  resolutions,— for  we  disdain  to  speak  here  of  par¬ 
ties  while  the  subject  is  our  country. — But  tbe  mere  expression 
of  sentiment  will  not  of  itself  suffice.  A  more  general  arming 
of  the  loyal  and  well  affected  will  be  required  to  overawe  the 
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presumptuous  spirit  that  is  now  abroad,  into  submission  and  de¬ 
spair.  What  could  a  disorganized  and  unarmed  multitude,  sup- 

Sit  ten  times  more  numerous  than  its  opponents,  do' against 
Ined  and  armed  men  resolute  in  a  good  cause,  and  prepared 
to  defend  their  native  land  against  the  worst  of  public  c^ami- 
ties?  In  such  a  case,  any  probable  disparity  of  numbers  could 
be  of  little  consequence — ^for,  besides  that  tne  conscious  guilt  of 
tha  plunderers  would  weigh  them  dowm, — besides  that,  undis¬ 
ciplined  and  unarmed,  they  could  never  make  head  against 
their  opponents, — how  few,  we  would  ask,  even  among  the  mal¬ 
contents  themselves,  would  risk  real  personal  danger  in  their  hope¬ 
less  pursuit  ?  For  it  is  a  sophism  to  hold  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  lower  orders,  unarmed,  unheaded,  and  uncombined,  consti- 
t(ite,for  active  purposes^  the  true  physical  strength  of  the  coun- 
try.  In  mere  bulk  and  volume,  they  are  indeed  formidable,  but 
their  effective  strength  has  on  all  occasions  been  found  to  cor¬ 
respond  but  ill  with  the  menace  of  their  appearance.  A  mere 
mob  is  cowardly  by  the  very  nature  of  its  composition — by  the 
want  of  system  and  mutual  understanding — by  the  conscious 
feeling  of  guilt,  which  never  leaves  the  heart  of  the  insurgent 
even  in  his  noisiest  exultation— by  the  mutual  fear  of  treachery, 
which  repels  from  each  other  those  who,  in  order  to  be  strong, 
must  be  Imund  b^  the  most  unreserved  sympathy,  and  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  the  strictest  discipline.  The  distinguished  courage  of 
our  common  people  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  it  requires  disci¬ 
pline  and  a  good  cause  to  bring  it  forth  in  all  its  lustre ;  and  so 
unpropitious  is  all  mobbish  combination  to  its  ftur  exhibition,  that 
a  crowd  which  may  not  contain  one  individual  craven,  shall  in  a 
mass  betray  the  most  infamous  cowardice.  There  is  nothing 
therefore  to  fear  from  riot  and  insurrection,  if  it  be  not  cherished 
by  the  shameful  apathy  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  it. 

What  this  country  is  capable  of  performing  on  a  great  emer¬ 
gency,  has  been  signally  exemplified  in  some  passages  of  our  re¬ 
cent  history.  The  late  usurper  of  the  French  throne  dared  to 
threaten  the  invasion  of  this  country,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
British  name—he  marched  his  marauders  to  the  coast,  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  ready  to  pounce  upon  their  prev.  What  was  the 
result?  Did  the  heart  of  Britain  sink  in  the  hour  of  trial — 
did  she  shew  that  her  spirit  and  her  resources  were  nnequal  to 
meet  the  greatest  dangers  ?  The  instantaneous  levy  of  near  a 
million  of  men,  rushing  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  native  land, 
struck  the  invader  with  despair — while  it  must  have  filled  his 
inmost  soul  with  reluctant  admiration.  The  project  of  invad¬ 
ing  England  was  abandoned,  and  one  of  the  finest  triumphs 
that  patriotism  m’cr  won,  was  thus  achieved  by  mere  vigour  and 
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alacrity  of  pKparation.  And  shall  the  spirit  which  nMe-ta.aH^ 
England  from  the  polluting  presence  or  a  foreign  en^y> 
now  that  a  foe  not  less  mortal  nas  risen  witlun  her  bosom?  iWe 
cannot  for  a  moment  beUeve  it  It  is  true  that,  in  tbe  aHerqdtiinv 
cumstances  of  the  case,  we  must  lay  our  account  with’  a  heavy 
deduction  from  that  mass  of  valour  and  of  strength  which '  an< 
rayed  itself  agunst  a  foreign  foe,  but  which,  being  now  tainted 
with  disaffection,  may,  instead  of  being  auxiliar, ,  prove  inciirdtdy 
hostile.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that,  if  the  nationm 
means  be  thus  shattered,  the  danger  to  be  encounter^  is  incal¬ 
culably  less^for  it  was  one  thing  to  repel  by  the  hasty  le'vies  of 
enthuriastic  patriotism  the  veteran  conquerors  of  the  European 
continent,  and  it  is  another  to  subdue  the  disjointed  and  disor. 
derly  gan^  who  now  threaten  the  public  repose,  and  who  can 
never,  but  by  the  criminal  supineness  of  others,  become  better 
than  a  discontented,  but  trembling  and  disorganized  consjuracy 
of  spoilers. 

To  shew  that  the  multitude  are  not  in  any  efficient  sense  the 
physical  strength  of  the  country,  we  need  not  go  far  back  into 
history,  nor  seek  examples  in  distant  countries  or  remote  ages; 
The  events  which  occurred  in  the  west  of  Scotland  during  the 
early  part  of  tbe  last  year,  afford  a  most  satisfactory  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  position.  There  it  is  certain  that  a  very  wicked  and 
turbulent  spirit  was  largely  diffused  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  revolt,  so  far  as  the  means 
and  the  talents  of  the  populace  enabled  them  to  make  such  pre¬ 
paration.  Secret  meetings  had  been  held — arms  more  or  less 
efficient  had  been  obtain^  by  purchase  or  by  robbery — military 
tnuning  had  been  attempted— and  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
it  was  expected,  would  burst  in  destruction  upon  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  empire.  But  one  or  two  re¬ 
giments  of  the  line,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  troops  of 
yeomanry  and  companies  of  volunteer  infantry,  were  snfficient 
to  repeljthe  attack  of  this  motley  multitude — to  dissolve,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  vast  combination — to  strike  disaffection 
with  dismay — and  to  seize  the  leaders  in  the  midst  of  their 
drooping  and  confounded  followers.  It  is  a  jest,  after  such  an 
exhibition,  to  talk  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  country  as  re¬ 
siding  in  the  crowd — it  is  mere  imbecility  to  imagine  that  such 
strength  can  ever  triumph  over  the  armed  precaution  of  the  well 
disposed— whatever  it  may  achieve  if  left  to  grow  upon  and  to 
grapple  with  them,  while  unarmed  and  uncombined.  If  the  pre¬ 
caution  now  recommended  be  not  needed,  it  is  at  any  rate  but  a 
harmless  superfluity — if  it  be  needed,  it  is  an  indispensable  safe¬ 
guard.  We  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  revolutionists  consider 
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.the  destruction  of  the  ^vernment  and  of  the  higher  classes  a 
e^e  as  well  as  easy  achievement,  or  they  would  cease  to  enter- 
tmn  the^de^n — and  therefore  it  is  that  a  counteracting  power 
must  be  created  and  sustained,  ready  at  all  times  to  cope 
with  them,  until  they  are  reclaimed  from  thar  present  deep  de¬ 
lusion.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  harshness  in  our  pro¬ 
posal,— we  wish  to  overawe,  and  thereby  prevent  crime,  in 
order  that  the  necessity  of  all  sanguinary  punishments  may  be 
spa^ed.  We  claim  the  merit  of  that  humanity  which  would 
repel  the  deluded  crowd  from  the  gulf  into  which  they  are 
about  to  fall — and  willingly  leave  to  others  the  praise  of  Cue¬ 
ing  them  to  destruedon,  and  then  venting  th^  craven  re¬ 
proaches  over  their  ruin. 

Do  we  then  invoke  a  system  of  coercion,  which  is  to  chun 
down  the  lower  orders  in  perpetuity  to  their  actual  condidon ! 
Far  from  it.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  are,  by  the  happy  con¬ 
stitution  of  these  lands,  no  privileged  or  enduring  class.  The 
labourer  of  our  times  may  be  rewarded  in  his  posterity  for  his 
humble  toil ;  his  children  may  have  the  highest  stadons  and  the 
richest  rewards  of  industry  to  defend  against  the  radical  spirit  of 
another  generadon.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  numbered 
with  the  great  or  opulent  ones  of  the  present  day,  may  by  lawful 
progression  exchange  places  with  some  of  the  malcontents  who 
now  mark  out  his  wealth  for  plunder — if  the  latter  will  wait 
to  realize  its  legidmate  transference  by  industry.  It  is  not  then 
for  the  security  of  a  privileged  class  that  we  demand  of  the 
power  of  government,  and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  country,  that 
every  vigorous  and  merciful  precaution  should  be  instantly 
adopted.  It  is  in  support  of  that  gracious  system  which  per¬ 
mits  the  mutual  exchange  of  all  conditions,  and  thereby  confers 
upon  society  so  many  splendid  advantages, — which  enables  the 
industry  of  the  peasant  to  lift  him  up  to  the  level  of  the  weal¬ 
thy  and  the  great— and  permits  the  follies  of  the  latter,  to  rink 
them  to  the  rank  of  the  peasant,— that  system  under  the  benig¬ 
nant  auspices  of  which  this  country  has  pre-eminendy  prosper¬ 
ed,— that  we  resolutely  contend.  And  now  that  an  organized 
design  has  been  formra  to  overthrow  this  system,  and  to  rege¬ 
nerate  the  country  by  plunder,  anarchy,  and  blood,  it  becomes 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  honest  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  constitution,— to  avert  by  wisdom  or  by  strength  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  are  menaced, — and  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  disaf- 
fection  by  the  very  aspect  of  their  power,  that  the  necessity 
may  be  for  ever  averted  of  calling  it  into  vindictive  and  sangui¬ 
nary  operation. 
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A»t.  II.— -7^  Life  arid  Studiee  of  Benjamin  Westy  Esq.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  RotfM  Academy  of  London,  compiled from  materials 
furnished  by  himself.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.  Cadell  Sc 

Davies.  London,  1816  and  1820.  S  vots.  8vo.  Pp.  411. 

Iw  tracing  the  pn^ress  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  go  farther  back  into  history  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  his  reign  painting  met  with  considerable  en¬ 
couragement,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  that  monarch  and  the 
nobility,  many  distinguished  artists  from  the  Continent  visited 
the  country  occasionally.  But  their  labours,  being  in  general 
confined  to  portnut  painting,  had  no  very  extensive  influence  in 
disseminating  a  pure  taste ;  and  the  Reformation,  and  other  great 
political  events  that  subsequently  occurred,  left  little  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  or  the  development  of  native  talent. 
A  love  of  splendour,  and  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts,*  formed  a 
striking  characteristic  of  Henry,  and  these  dispotitions  were 
warmly  fostered  by  his  minister  Wolsey,  who  was  not  inferior 
to  his  master  in  this  respect 

During  this  reign,  Hans  Holbein,  a  native  of  Basle  or  Augs-‘ 
burg,  came  to  England,  where,  being  warmly  patronized  by  the 
King,  and  meeting  with  great  encouragement,  he  remained  till 
his  death.  Holbein  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  showed 
himself  capable  of  excelling  in  the  highest  departments  of  the 
art ;  but  during  the  long  peri(xl  of  his  residence  in  England,  he 
almost  exclusively  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting.  The 
style  of  Holbein  is  marked  with  much  force  of  character,  a  fine 
relief  without  much  shadow,  and  great  richness  of  colouring ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  school  where  he  studied,  there  is 
in  it  no  small  portion  of  the  Gothic  dryness  of  manner  of  the 
early  German  masters.  Lucas  Gomelii  was  another  artist  contem¬ 
porary  with  Holbein  in  England.  He  painted  portraits  with  some 
success,  and  is  supposed  to  have  practised  miniature' painting.- 
He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  King.  Henry  also  endeavoured* 
to  induce  Hafioelle  and  Titian  to  visit  his  court,  but  was  not  sue- ' 
cessful.  The  disgrace  of  Wolsey  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  arts, 
as  that  minister  projected  many  magnificent  undertakings,  which,  - 
had  they  been  completed,  would  have  formed  a  great  era  in  the  • 
history  of  national  taste. 

The  next  painter  who  visited  England  was  Sir  Antonio  More,  ’ 
a  native  of  Utrecht.  During  the  reign  of  Henry,  he  had  been^ 
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sent  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  previous  to  her  marriaee  with  his  son  Philip  of 
Spain ;  and  when  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  again  came 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  her  death.  Although  the 
works  of  More  are  deficient  in  the  delicacy  and  clearness  of  Hol¬ 
bein,  they  have  much  of  his  strength  of  character  and  individual¬ 
ity  in  the  details  of  nature,  with  greater  intelligence  of  the  chiar'- 
oscuro ;  and  his  drawing  is  bold  and  vigorous.  He  is  known  in 
England  chiefly  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  he  painted  many  his¬ 
torical  works,  the  most  of  which  were  in  the  Royal  Collection  in 
Spain. 

From  this  period  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  no  foreign 
painter  of  any  great  talent  appeared ;  but  Hilliard  and  I.  Oliver, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  began  to  practise  miniature 
painting  with  great  success.  Hilliard  was  a  native  of  Exeter, 
and  was  originally  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller ;  but  having  a  great 
inclination  for  painting,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Holbein.  He  was  appointed  •  goldsmith,  carver,  and 
painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  printed  her  portrait  several 
times;  he  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  James  I.  The  minia¬ 
tures  of  Hilliard  have  much  of  the  neatness  and  fidelity  of  Hol¬ 
bein,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  clearness  and  vigour  of 
colouring.  Isaac  Oliver,  also  a  native  of  England,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Hilliard,  and  afterwards  of  Federigo 
Zuccbero,  and  in  the  department  of  art  which  he  professed,  he 
has  hardly  been  excelled  by  any  succeeding  artist  His  works 
are  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  and  the  delicacy  of  their  ef¬ 
fect.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  Royal  family  and  nobility, 
and  his  pictures  are  still  held  in  high  estimation.  His  son  Peter 
Oliver,  an  artist  little  inferior  to  his  father,  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  miniature  printing ;  but  he  also  printed  historical  sub¬ 
jects  with  considerable  repute. 

Charles  I.  had  early  in  life  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  became  their  most  zealous 
and  munificent  patron  that  England  has  produced.  As  yet 
there  were  no  master-pieces  of  art  to  point  wherein  excellence 
consisted,  and  to  direct  the  public  taste.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
deficiency,  he  purchased,  at  a  liberal  price,  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  •  Mantua,  then  reckoned  the  most  valuable  in  Europe. 
He  also  brought  to  England  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle,  now  at 
J^ampton  Court.  He  sent  an  artist  into  Sprin  to  copy  some 
celebrated  works  of  Titian,  which  he  could  not  acquire  oy  pur¬ 
chase  ;  and,  by. the  liberality  of  his  patronage,  he  attracted  to  his 
court  many  distinguished  artists,  whose  example  was  calculated 
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to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  disseminating  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts.  The  most  eminent  of  those  who  visited  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  time  were  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Honthorst,  Diepen- 
beck,  Poelemberg,  Gentileschi,  and  Steenwyck,  with  Petitot  the 
enameller.  By  such  patronage  and  so  many  examples  of  excel¬ 
lence,  the  arts  received  an  impulse,  which,  but  for  the  troubles 
that  so  soon  afterwards  followed,  would  have  placed  British  genius 
in  a  high  rank  in  the  schools  of  Europe.  At  this  time  appear¬ 
ed  Dobson  and  Jamesone,  portrmt-painters  of  great  eminence, 
and  Cooper  a  miniature-painter,  whose  works  are  still  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution,  and 
their  vivacity  and  force  of  expression.  But  the  hopes  which  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  held  out,  were  soon  to  be 
blasted ;  and  the  civil  war,  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  Charles, 
and  the  gloomy  spirit  of  puritanism  which  gmned  the  ascendant, 
were  eminentjy  hostile  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  On  the 
death  of  Charles,  his  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art  was  sold 
by  the  Parliament :  and  the  whole  would  have  been  entirely  lost 
to  the  country,  had  not  Cromwell,  though  nowise  devoted  to  the 
arts,  perceived  the  advantage  which  a  great  nation  might  derive 
from  them,  and  retained  the  cartoons  and  some  other  valuable 
productions.  During  the  commonwealth,  the  arts  were  entirely 
neglected. 

The  general  licentiousness  of  morals  that  prevailed  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  own  profligate  character, 
were  as  hurtful  to  the  arts  as  the  fanaticism  during  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Lely  was  the  only  portrait-painter  who  flourished  in 
England  at  that  time  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Westphalia,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  England  on  the  death  of  Vandyke,  he  had  been  patronized 
by  Charles  the  First,  and,  continuing  to  reside  in  England, 
even  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Protector;  but  his  reputation 
reached  its  highest  point  after  the  Restoration,  and  he  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Charles  II.  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Although  the 
works  of  Lely  are  possessed  of  great  merit,  they  are  destitute 
of  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  conception,  chasteness  of  design, 
and  purity  of  colour,  which  distinguish  Vandyke.  There  is 
commonly  CTeat  affectation  in  his  attitudes  and  the  air  of  his 
heads,  and  his  draperies  are  artificial  and  tasteless.  He  however 
excelled  Vandyke  in  the  beauty  of  his  female  heads. 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  the  low  state  of  public  taste  at  this 
time,  was  the  high  reputation  and  extensive  employment  which 
Verrio  enjoyed.  Verrio  had  been  invited  to  England  by  Charles, 
and  engaged  at  Windsor  Castle  in  painting  the  ceilings,  one  side 
of  St.  Gorge's  Hall,  and  the  Chapel.  He  was  also  employed  in 
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the  same  way  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  subsequently  by 
King  William,  in  the  great  staircase  at  Hampton  Court.  The 
works  of  Verrio  in  England  are  necessarily  of  a  colossal  size, 
but  destitiKe  of  every  quality  estimable  in  art.  His  sUurcase  at 
Hampton  Court  is  so  wretched  a  production,  that  Walpole,  al¬ 
luding  to  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  says,  that  **  he 
seems  to  have  spoiled  it  from  principle.” 

Lely  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  a  native  of 
Lubec,  who  maintained  the  highest  reputation  in  Erigland,  as  a 
portrait-painter,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
First.  He  was  a  correct  and  graceful  designer,  though  a  great 
mannerist,  and  destitute  of  imagination  in  his  compositions. 
Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Kneller,  he  flourished  in  an  age 
and  country  in  which  the  most  absolute  ignorance  of  art  pre¬ 
vailed.  Having  more  employment  than  he  could  properly  exe¬ 
cute,  and  no  critics  whose  taste  was  to  be  consulted,  he  had  every 
inducement  to  indulge  the  facility  of  his  pencil  without  the  la¬ 
bour  of  study  or  reflection ;  and  he  sacrifle^  his  reputation  with 
posterity  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  During  his  life  he  was 
panegyrized  by  Pope  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  and  he  had 
the  address,  with  very  slender  recommendations,  to  maintain  his 
high  character  as  an  artist  till  his  death. 

Contemporary  with  Kneller  was  John  Riley,  an  artist  of  great 
merit,  but  whose  modest,  retiring  disposition,  joined  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  being  on  Englishman,  occasioned  his  talents  to 
be  overlooked.  The  fame  of  Riley  would  have  received  ample 
justice  from  posterity,  but  his  works  are  generally  attributed  to 
Sir  Peter  Lely. 

At  this  time  flourished  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the  first  native 
artist  who  devoted  himself  to  historical  painting.  His  principal 
works  are  the  interior  decorations  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  great  saloon  and  refectory  at  Greenwich  Hospital;  but 
although  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  so  little  was  the  art  es¬ 
teemed  in  the  country  at  the  time,  that  he  with  difficulty  obtain¬ 
ed  tlie  sum  of  forty  shillings  the  square  yard  for  these  two  labo¬ 
rious  works.  The  style  of  Thornhill  displays  considerable  bold¬ 
ness  of  invention,  and  a  readiness  of  execution,  well  adapted  for 
such  works  as  he  was  usually  employed  upon :  but  for  want  of  a 
regular  education  in  the  art,  he  was  deficient  in  drawing  and  ex¬ 
pression,  nor  can  Sve  consider  him  in  any  point  of  view  as  above 
mediocrity. 

Till  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  the  art  continued  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  neglect.  Portrait  painting  was  encourage<1, 
but  no  inducemeut  being  held  out  to  foreigners,  it  was  chiefly 
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practised  by  natives  in  a  style  beneath  contempt,  by  Jervas, 
-Hayman,  Richardson,  Hudson,  &c.  Richardson  is  now  chidly 
known  by  his  Treatise  on  Painting,  a  work  written  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  directing  the  public  to  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  nature  of  art 

Landscape  b^an  to  be  cultivated  with  some  success  by  Woot- 
ton,  Lambert,  and  Taverner;  and  Hogarth,  the  powerful  satir« 
ist,  and  acute  delineator  of  men  and  manners,  commenced  a  de¬ 
partment  of  art,  which  has  never  been  successfully  treated  but 
by  himself.  The  Dutch  masters,  Teniers,  Ostade,  Terburg, 
&c.  had  represented  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  of  society 
in  their  own  country,  in  their  drinking  scenes,  merry-makings  and 
the  like;  expressed  them  with  force  of  character;  and  arrayed  them 
in  the  charms  of  light  and  shade  and  colour,  with  all  the  dexte¬ 
rity  of  mechanical  execution.  Netscher  and  Metzu  had  pourtray- 
ed,  with  equal  fidelity  and  consummate  skill,  the  artificial  elegan¬ 
cies  of  French  and  Flemish  high  life,  and  Greuze  had  depicted 
scenes  of  domestic  distress  with  the  most  touching  pathos.  Rut 
Hogarth  has  satirized  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  finest  discrimination  of  character  and  passion,  and  exquisite 
touches  of  nature,  has  added  the  keenest  sallies  of  wit  and 
ridicule. 


"  Molierc,"  nys  Walpole,  "  inimitable  as  he  has  proved,  brought  a  rude 
theatre  to  p^ection.  Hogarth  had  no  model  to  improve  upon.  He  createtl 
his  art,  and  used  colours  instead  of  language.  He  resembled  Butler,  but 
his  subjects  are  more  universal,  and,  amidst  all  his  pleasantry,  he  observed 
the  true  end  of  comedy,  reformation.  There  is  always  a  moral  to  his  pic¬ 
tures.  Sometimes  he  rose  to  tragedy;  not  in  the  catastrophe  of  kings  and 
heroes,  but  in  marking  how  vice  conducts  insensibly  and  incidentally  to 
misery  and  shame.  He  drew  all  his  stores  from  nature,  and  the  force  of  his 
own  genius ;  and  was  indebted  neither  to  models  nor  books  for  his  style, 
thou^ts,  or  hints." — “  It  would,”  he  continues,  “  be  suppressing  the  me¬ 
rits  of  his  heart,  to  consider  him  only  as  a  nromoter  of  laughter— ^is  views 
were  more  generous  and  extensive,  mirth  coloured  his  pictures,  but  benevo- 
lense  designed  them." — “  He  never  laughed,  like  Rabelais,  at  nonsense  that 
he  imposed  for  wit,  but  hke  Swift,  combined  incidents  that  divert  one  from 
their  unexpected  encounter,  and  illustrate  the  talc  he  means  to  tell.  The 
manners  or  cottume  are  more  than  observc«l  in  every  one  of  his  works,  and 
the  furniture  of  his  rooms  describes  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belong." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  his  historical  works,  as  the  bur¬ 
lesque  turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  want  of  conception  of  dignified 
character  and  feeling  of  refined  expression,  completely  disquali¬ 
fied  him  for  that  species  of  art. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  progress  of  painting  alone ; 
we  shall  now  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  sister  arts, 
engraving,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  whieh  alx)ut  this  period 
exhibited  specimens  of  excellence  that  had  not  been  witnessed 
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before.  Engraving  had,  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  England  almost  exclusively  in  the  departments  of  por¬ 
trait  and  book  decorations,  and  chiefly  by  foreigners,  such  as 
Vosterman,  Hollar,  Vaillant,  &c. ;  after  them  White  and  Faitb- 
ome  appeared,  and  they  were  the  first  natives  who  attained  re- 
roectability  as  engravers.  About  the  same  time  (that  is,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.)  inezzotinto  scraping  was  discovered,  a 
mode  of  art  which  soon  came  into  great  repute,  from  the  softness 
and  beauty  of  its  effect,  the  expedition  with  which  it  is  executed, 
and  its  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  portraits,  which  were  at 
that  time  chiefly  in  request.  Mezzotinto,  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  has  continued  to  be  the  standard  mode  of  executing 
portraits.  The  most  distinguished  foreign  artists  were  Vander- 
bank,  Dorigny,  Gribelin,  the  Vandergutchts,  Baron,  t^tin,  and 
Faber. 

The  only  Englishman  of  great  respectability  in  this  art,  was 
George  Vert ue,  who,  for  the  first  half  of  the  last  centuiy,  deserv¬ 
edly  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  as  an  engraver  cf  portrmts 
and  views,  antiquities,  historical  subjects,  and  book  cuts.  Ho¬ 
garth  also,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  j^ainter,  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  engraving  subjects  from  his  pictun.'S ;  and  his 
plates  are  highly  esteemed,  both  as  being  admirabh;  transcripts 
of  the  originals,  and  for  the  strong  character  of  nature  with 
which  they  are  impressed.  Vivares,  a  native  of  Montpelier, 
but  who  had  received  his  education  as  an  arUst  frrm  Chatelain, 
in  London,  was  the  first  who  executed  landscape  in  the  fine  mas¬ 
terly  style  for  which  the  English  school  is  so  much  admired. 
Then  came  Woollett,  who,  to  much  of  the  spirit  and  freedom  of 
Vivares,  added  the  smooth  delicate  effect  of  the  French  school. 
The  works  of  these  two  engravers  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
style,  happily  devoted  to  render  the  beauties  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
Poussin,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian  school. 
W oollett  is  known,  too,  as  having  engraved  the  celebrated  print 
of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  after  Mr.  West,  and  some  other 
historical  subjects.  John  Brown,  a  native  of  Oxford,  aJso  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  landscape  engraving.  He  frequently 
wrought  in  conjunction  with  Woollett,  advancing  his  plates  with 
the  aquafortis,  and  leaving  them  to  be  harmonized  by  the  graver 
and  dry  point.  In  the  plates  executed  entirely  by  Brown,  there 
ftre  great  power  and  effect,  with  clearness  and  firmness  of  line;  but 
they  are  greatly  inferior  to  Woollett’s  in  the  delicacy  and  breadth 
of  colour. 

Sir  Robert  Strr.nge,  as  an  engraver  of  historical  subjects, 
has  in  some  respects  excelled  even  the  great  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian  masters.  H  s  works  are  remarkable  for  A  bold,  vigorous. 
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and,  at  the  iaxbe  time,  delicate  style  of  execution,  for  their  depth 
and  variety  of  local  colour,  and  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
their  effect.  By  an  admirable  union  of  the  point  and  the  gra< 
ver,'  he  produce  a  softness  and  Juiciness  in  his  female  ilesh 
which  has  never  been  equalled ;  his  drawing,  however,  is  incor¬ 
rect  and  feeble,  and  the  extremities  of  his  figures  are  very  de¬ 
fective  in  point  of  precision  of  form  and  firmness  of  marking. 
This  may  suffice  as  to  the  progress  of  engraving. 

Sculpture,  till  towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  can  hardly 
be  sud  to  have  existed  in  England.  Till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  a  single  figure,  reclining  at  length  on 
the  elbow,  in  robes,  or  a  seijeant's  gown,  was  completelv  over¬ 
whelmed  and  surrounded  by  diminutive  pillars  and  obelisks  of 
various  marbles,  and,  if  particularly  sumptuous,  of  alabaster 
gilt.  From  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  altar-tombs  or  mural  ta¬ 
blets,  with  cherubim  and  flaming  urns,  generally  satisfied  the 
piety  of  families ;  and  the  excellence  of  these  works  depended 
more  on  the  labours  of  the  mason,  than  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
artist  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Cibber,  (father  of  the 
dramatist)  a  native  of  Holstein,  came  to  England.  He  executed 
the  greater  part  of  the  statues  of  the  kings,  and  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  in  the  Royal  Exchange ;  but  his  finest  work, 
and  which  places  him  in  a  very  high  rank  as  an  artist,  is  the 
pmr  of  figures  that  stood  over  the  gate  at  Bedlam,  in  Moorfields, 
representing  melancholy  and  raving  madness. 

The  next  sculptors  of  eminence  were  Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac, 
both  foreigners,  the  latter  a  native  of  Lyons ;  and  though  their 
works  are  destitute  of  the  purity  of  the  antique,  and  have  much 
of  the  flutter  of  the  old  French  sch^l,  they  are  possessed  of 
much  ^irit  <  and  picturesque  effect.  The  omer  sculptors  who 
flourished  till  about  the  time  of  the  instituting  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  are  hardly  entitled  to  our  notice. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  edifices, 
it  does  not  appear  that  architecture  in  England  had  any  fixed 
principles,  or  was  referable  to  any  known  style,  till  the  time  of 
Inigo  Jones,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  first 
designs  of  this  artist  partook,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  style 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  consisting  of  a  barbarous  combina¬ 
tion  of  gothic  and  Roman,  which  has  received  the  appellation  of 
King  James'' s  Gothic ;  but,  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy,  he  im¬ 
proved  his  taste,  adopted  the  pure  style  of  the  antique,  and 
successfully  imitated  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  manner  for 
which  the  finest  specimens  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  The 
banqueting-house  at  Whitehall,  the  queen's  house  at  Greeu- 
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wichj  and  the  church  of  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  al«  modu- 
'ments  of  his  taste  and  genius.  ^  ' 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  next  artist  of  eminence  that 
appeared :  He  began  his  career  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  **  A  • 
“  variety  of  knowledge,”  says  Walpole,  proclaims  the  univer- 
«<  sality,  a  multiplicity  of  works  the  abundance,  and  St.  Paul's 
**  the  greatness,  of  his  genius.  The  noblest  temple  (St.  Paul's,) 
“  the  largest  p^ace  (Hampton  Court,)  the  most  sumptuous'hosr 
**  pital  (Greenwich,)  in  such  a  place  as  Brita'm,  are  ail  works  of 
**  the  same  hand.”  Walpole  also  obsen’es,  with  justice,  that  he 
had  great  abilities  rather  than  great  taste.  His  best  works  are, 
in  general,  deficient  in  simplicity,  and  crowded  with  small  fea¬ 
tures  and  numerous  breaks ;  and  his  gothic  structures  show  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  that  style.  In  the  con¬ 
structive  part  of  the  art,  he  was  the  most  scientific  architect  that 
has  yet  appeared,  as  is  testified  by  the  vast  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
man  of  a  bold  and  original  genius ;  who,  in  following  out  his 
conceptions,  disregard^  alike  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  and 
all  recognized  rules  of  architectural  composition,  and  formed 
mighty  masses,  which  claim  our  admiration  for  their  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  variety  of  contour,  and  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of 
their  eflect.  In  examining,  however,  the  details  of  his  structures, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  flagrant  improprieties  which  so 
frequently  present  themselves,  and  the  want  of  simplicity  and 
elegance  that  reigns  throughout.  Vanburgh  had  a  host  of  dis¬ 
ciples  and  imitators,  who,  wanting  his  genius  and  imagination, 
adopted  all  his  defects,  without  any  of  those  redeeming  qualities 
which  reconcile  us  to  them ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  most  of 
those  clumsy  edifices  which  arose  at  that  time. 

Gibbs,  too,  an  artist  who  had  the  advantage  of  studying  in 
Italy,  contributed  largely  to  increa.se  the  heavy  buildings  that 
every  where  raised  their  heads.  He  was  directly  opposite  to 
Vanburgh;  destitute  of  imagination  and  genius,  his  works  are 
regular  in  their  de.sign ;  and,  without  striking  faults,  they  never 
interest  by  originality  of  invention,  or  gracefulness  of  outline. 
His  portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  in  I^ndon,  has  always  been 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  of  which  the  me¬ 
tropolis  can  boast. 

The  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Burlington,  who  had  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  architecture,  succeeded  great¬ 
ly,  by  the  correctness  of  their  taste  and  the  munificence  of 
their  patronage,  in  reviving  the  art,  and  restoring  the  antique 
to  its  just  estimation. 
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'  About  the  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  a  more  auspU 
clous  morning  dawned  on  the  arts,  which  began  to  emerge  from 
the  degradation  in  which  they  had  so  long  been  held ;  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  ^Beynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  Cotes,  Chambers, 
Wilton,  and  others,  began  to  give  a  lustre  to  the  English  school 
which  it  had  never  before  displayed;  and  now  the  idea  of  an  a»- 
sociation  of  artists  first  presented  itself. 

At  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  paintings  and  drawings/'  says  the  auo 
thor  before  us,  “  which  obtained  the  premiums  of  the  Swiety  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  it  was  then  customary 
with  artists  to  tend  occasionally  their  works,  to  be  exhibited  with  those  of 
tho  competitors,  as  a  convenient  way  of  making  themselves  known  to  the 
public.  But  the  visitors,  hearing  from  the  newspapers  only  of  the  pictures 
which  had  gained  the  prizes,  concluded  that  they  were  the  best  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  and  the  works  of  the  matured  artists  were  overlooked  in  the  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  efforts  of  juvenile  emulation.  This  n^lect  mortified 
the  artists,  and  induced  them  to  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  the 
exhibition  of  theiz  own  productions.  The  novelty  of  this  plan  attracted 
much  attention,  and  answered  the  expectations  of  those  with  whom  it  ori¬ 
ginated.  Such  was  the  state  of  thinm  with  the  artists  when  Mr.  West 
came  to  Et^and ;  and  to  the  first  exhibition  after  his  arrival  he  sent  three 
pictures.  The  approbation  which  these  works  obtained,  induced  the  asso- 
datioB  to  elect  him  one  of  the  directors ;  and  he  held  this  situation,  till  the 
aociety,  beguming  to  grow  rich  by  the  receipts  of  the  exhibitions,  the 
management  of  its  concerns  became  an  object  of  ambition.  This  associa¬ 
tion  was  incorporated  in  1765,  under  the  designation  of  the  Incorporated 
Artists." 

As  the  subsequent  history  of  the  arts  in  Britain  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir  before  us,  we  shall 
make  a  short  digression,  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  this 
respectable  individual.  His  public  life  extended  over  a  period  of 
upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  that  by  far  the  most  interesting  in 
its  history  to  every  Briton,  who,  duly  impressed  with  the  na¬ 
tional  importance  of  the  arts  of  design,  will  be  gratified  by  see¬ 
ing  them  brought  from  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  ne¬ 
glect,  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  they  had  never  before  at¬ 
tained  in  Britain,  and  a  superiority  over  all  the  contemporary 
schools  of  Europe. 

Benjamin  West  was  descended  from  an  ancient  English  fa¬ 
mily,  who,  having  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers,  emigra¬ 
ted  in  1G99  to  Pennsylvania,  in  America,  where  the  disciples 
of  Penn  had  established  their  singular  polity ;  and  in  this  se¬ 
cluded  spot,  in  the  year  1738,  Mr.  West  was  bom.  In  a  com¬ 
munity  like  this,  the  pursuits  of  which  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
agricultural — cut  oft*  by  its  local  situation  from  all  the  more  refin¬ 
ed  enjoyments  of  civilized  society, — and  which  professed,  as  one 
of  its  fundamental  principles,  that  those  occupations  of  life  which 
had  not  a  direct  reference  to  utility,  by  ministering  to  the  wants 
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of  mankind,  were  not  only  frivolous  but  rinful— >it  is  alnmet  in- 
oonoeivable  how  an  artist  could  arise,  who,  solely  by  the  force  of 
his  own  talents,  should  arrive  at  considerable  excellence ;  and  after 
having,  for  a  riiort  time,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
great  master-^neccs  of  art  which  his  virit  to  Italy  opened  to  his 
view,  should  attain  the  first  rank  among  the  paintois  of  his  time. 
His  first  efforts  were  executed  at  an  eany  age,  and  before  be  had 
seen  any  work  of  art.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  all  his  leisure 
hours  to  this  study ;  and  by  degrees,  through  the  commenda* 
tions  of  his  friends,  who  got  over  their  scruples,  and  the  success 
which  he  met  with  in  portrait  printing,  he  became  a  professional 
artist. 

Passing  over  all  the  minute  details  of  his  early  history,  with 
which  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Galt's  Memoir  al^unds,  we  find 
him  at  Rome  in  the  year  1760.  Mr.  West  had  obtrined  intro¬ 
ductions  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished  persona^  at 
Rome,  to  whom  the  circumstance  of  an  American  coming  to 
study  painting  in  their  capital  was  a  matter  of  great  novelty.  It 
excited  a  livriy  curiosity  to  see  the  effect  which  the  works  of 
art  in  the  Belvidere  and  the  Vatican  would  produce  on  him ;  and 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  the  following  circumstance  occur¬ 
red  : — 

**  At  the  hour  appointed  the  company  assembled,  and  a  procession,  con¬ 
sisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  magnificent  equipages  in  the  ca- 

6'tal  of  Chmtendom.  and  filled  with  some  of  the  most  eruoite  characters  in 
urope,  conducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  masterpieces  of  art.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  sho^d  be  the  first  submitted  to  his  view,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  most  perfect  woric  among  all  the  ornaments  of  Rome,  and, 
consequently,  the  best  calculated  to  produce  that  effect  which  the  company 
were  anxious  to  witness.  .The  statue  then  stood  in  a  case,  enclosed  with 
doors,  which  so  opened  as  to  disclose  it  at  once  to  full  view.  West  was 
placed  in  the  situation  where  it  was  to  be  seen  to  the  most  advantage,  and 
the  spectators  arranged  themselves  on  each  side.  When  the  keeper  threw 
open  the  doors,  the  artist  felt  himself  surprised  with  a  sudden  recollectioa, 
altogether  different  from  the  ratification  he  had  expected ;  and,  without 
being  aware  of  the  force  of  what  he  said,  exclaimed.  My  Ood,  how  like  it 
is  to  a  young  Mohawk  warrior  !’* 

The  company,  on  this  axclamation  being  explained  to  them, 
were  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  that  the  god  of  their  idolatry 
was  compared  to  a  savage. 

**  Being  questioned  as  to  the  pomts  of  resemblance,  he  described  to  them 
die  education  of  the  Mohawk  Inrians ;  their  dexterity  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  ;  the  admirable  elasticity  of  their  limbs ;  how  much  their  active  life 
expand  the  chest,  while  the  quick  breathing  of  their  sp^  in  the  chace, 
dilates  the  nostrils  with  that  apparent  consciousness  of  vigour  which  is  so 
nobly  depicted  in  the  Apollo.  1  have  seen  them  often,**  added  he,  **  stand¬ 
ing  in  that  very  attitude,  and  pursuing  with  an  intense  eye  the  arrow  which 
they  had  just  discharged  from  their  bow.  The  Italians  were  delighted,  and 
allowed  that  a  better  criticism  had  rarely  been  pronounced  on  the  merits  of 
the  statue.’ 
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After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Rome,  and  other  places  in 
Italy  which  present  objects  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an 
artist,  he  determined,  before  returning  to  America,  to  visit  £ng> 
land,  where  he  arrived  in  1763.  With  his  usual  good  fortune 
he  obtained  introductions  to  many  of  the  most  eminent  characters 
in  Britain,  and,  amongst  others,  to  Mr.  Reynolds  (afterwards 
Sir  Joshua,)  and  11.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  landscape  painter ; 
to  Dr.  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Dr.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester  ;  and  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York.  These  three 
prelates  severally  employed  him  to  paint  for  them. 

"  The  encouragement  he  received  from  them  is  highly  creditable  to 
their  taste  and  liberality,  and  is  an  honourable  contrast  to  the  negligence 
with  which  all  that  concerned  tlie  fine  arts  were  treated  by  the  nobmty  and 
opulent  gent^.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  mention  one  illustrious  excep¬ 
tion.  Lord  Rockingham  offered  Mr.  West  £  700  per  annum,  to  paint  his¬ 
torical  subjects  for  his  mansion  in  Yorkshire ;  but  the  artist,  on  consulting 
his  fnends,  found  them  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  although  the  prospect 
of  encouragement  which  had  opened  to  him,  ought  to  make  him  resolve  to 
remain  in  England,  he  should  not  confine  hunself  to  the  service  of  one  pa¬ 
tron,  but  trust  to  the  public.” 

Amongst  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  West,  none  was  so  active  and 
zealous  as  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  after  numerous  attempts 
which  he  made  to  rouse  the  nobility  in  favour  of  Mr.  West  and 
the  arts  in  general, 

**  The  prqudices  which  he  found  almost  universally  entertained  against 
the  efforts  of  living  genius,  chamned  him  exceedingly.  With  this  feeling, 
he  declared  to  the  gentlemen  wno  had  exerted  themselves  with  the  same 
view,  that  he  saw  no  way  of  engrafting  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  public,  unless  the  king  womd  be  so  far  enga^  in  the  attempt,  as  to 
make  it  fadiionable  to  empmy  living  artists,  according  to  the  bent  of  their 
respective  talents.” 

He  resolved  to  do  his  best  endeavours  to  interest  his  Majesty 
in  the  undertaking.  **  The  address  with  which  his  Grace  mana- 
**  ged  the  business,  evinced  great  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
**  and  affords  a  pleaung  view  of  the  ingenuousness  of  the  king's 
“  disposition." 

Mr.  West  had  for  some  time  been  engaged,  at  the  derire  of 
the  archbishop,  on  a  picture  of  Agrippina  landing  with  the  ashee 
qf  Germanicw;  which  being  finished,  and  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  judges  in  whom  his  grace  had  confidence,  he 
went  to  court,  and  contrived  to  rouse  his  majesty's  curiosity  to 
see  the  artist  and  his  work ;  and  the  result  of  the  interview  that 
followed,  in  which  his  majesty  received  him  with  great  kindness 
and  condescension,  was  an  order  for  a  picture  for  hhn,  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  “  The  final  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome,”  from 
Livy.  Thus  commenced  a  connection  with  his  majesty,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  both  to  Mr.  West 
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individually,  and  to  tlie  arts  in  Britain ;  for  although  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  not  perhaps  any  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 

"  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  architecture  by  Chambers, 
of  delineation  by  Moser,  and  of  perspective  by  Kirby ;  and  ne  was  fully 
aware  of  the  lustre  which  the  arts  have,  in  all  ages,  reflected  on  the  di^ 
ferent  countries  in  which  the  cultivation  of  them  has  been  encourag^  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  events.  His  employment  of  Mr.  West, 
although  altogether  in  his  private  capacity,  was  therefore  not  without  a 
view  to  the  public  advantage ;  and  it  is  the  more  deserving  of  applause,  aa 
it  was  rather  the  result  of  principle  than  of  personal  predilection.’^ 

A  friendly  intercourse  thus  commenced  between  his  majesty 
und  Mr.  West. 

He  was  frequently  invited  to  spend  the  evening  at  Buckingham-house, 
where  he  was  often  detained  by  the  king  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock,  on  topics 
connected  with  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  in  these  conversations  Uiat  the  plan  of  Uie  royal  aca« 
'demy  was  digested." 

The  Swiety  of  Incorporated  Ariute  alx)ve-mentioned,  al¬ 
though  it  derived  its  claim  to  public  attention  solely  from  the 
few  eminent  artists  it  contained,  was  composed,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  of  obscure  individuals,  of  little  professional  reputation, 
and  whose  views  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  were  di. 
rected  more  to  their  own  personal  advantage  than  to  the  general 
interests  of  art.  Consisting  of  such  jarring  elements,  a  society 
could  not  long  conduct  its  plans  with  unanimity  or  on  a  liberal 
system,  and  the  animosities  and  disputes,  so  disgraceful  to  the 
society,  which  followed,  led  to  the  secession  of  Reynolds  and 
West,  and  several  others  of  its  most  distinguished  members. 

"  This  transaction  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  and  it  happened  on  the 
very  day  when  Mr.  West  waited  on  the  ki^  with  his  sketch  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Regulus,  that  the  newspapers  contained  some  account  of  the  matter 
His  majesty  inquired  the  cause  and  particulars  of  the  schism ;  and  Mr. 
West,  in  suting  what  they  were,  mentioned  that  the  principles  of  his  reli¬ 
gion,  made  him  r^ard  such  proceedings  as  exceedingly  derogatory  to  the 
professors  of  the  arts  of  peace.  This  led  the  king  to  say  that  he  would 
gladly  patronixe  any  association  which  migl:  be  formed  more  immediately 
calculated  to  improve  the  arts.  Mr.  West,  after  retiring  from  the  palace, 
communicated  this  to  Chambers  and  Moser,  and  upon  conferring  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Cotes,  it  was  agreed  that  the  four  should  constitute  them¬ 
selves  a  committee  of  the  dissenting  artists,  to  draw  up  the  plan  for  an 
academy.  When  this  was  mentioned  to  his  majesty,  he  not  only  approved 
of  their  determination,  but  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  scheme,  and 
even  drew  up  with  his  own  hand  several  of  the  laws." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  meeting  of  those  artists,  who  had  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  association,  was  held,  when  the  code  of  laws  was 
read  and  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  recommended  by  the 
king  to  fill  the  various  offices  were  appointed,  Reynolds  to  be 
present.  Chambers  treasurer,  Newton  secretary,  Moser  keeper. 
Penny  professor  of  painting,  Wale  professor  ot  perspective,  and 
Dr.  Wuliam  Hunter  professor  of  anatomy ;  and  a  report  of  the 
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proceedings  having  been  made  to  his  majesty  next  day^  he  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  election,  and  thus  the  academy  was  consti¬ 
tuted  on  the  10th  December  1768,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  London.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the 
academicians  chose  a  council  to  assist  the  president,  and  visitors 
to  superintend  the  schools  in  the  three  branches  of  art,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture. 

‘  The  new  establishment  was  to  be  supported  by  the  produce 
of  an  annual  exhibition,  and  the  deficiency  (if  any)  was  to  be 
supplied  out  of  his  majesty’s  privy  purse.  For  a  few  years  the 
infant  institution  required  the  aid  of  his  majesty’s  bounty,  and 
he  at  various  times  was  pleased  to  advance  for  its  support,  sums 
to  the  amount  of  above  <jP5000.  From  this  time  a  great  im¬ 
provement  took  place  in  the  state  of  the  arts,  the  public  interest 
being  constantly  kept  up  by  the  annual  exhibitions;  and  the. 
patronage  of  his  majesty,  and  the  magnificent  asylum  which, 
through  it,  the  academy  obtained  at  Somerset  House,  gave  it  a 
respectability  which  no  intrinsic  merits  of  its  members  could 
have  conferred. 

By  the  new  lights  which  the  genius  and  taste  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  threw  upon  history  and  portrait  painting,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  acquired  a  character  distinct  from  any  thing  that  had 
before  been  produced  in  art,  and  which  placed  its  reputation  on 
a  level  with  the  best  contemporary  schools  of  Europe.  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  a  man  of  most  refined  taste,  though  perhaps  of  no 
great  fertility  of  fancy.  He  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Hudson, 
under  whom  correctness  of  design  was  not  to  be  learnt,  and  the 
want  of  it  is  the  principal  defect  in  his  works.  His  portraits 
possess  astonishing  brilliancy  of  colour  and  breath  of  chiar‘~ 
oscuro;  in  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  attitudes,  and  the  air  of 
gentility  he  gave  his  figures,  he  has  never  been  excelled ;  and 
he  displayed  astonishing  sagacity  and  judgment  in  seizing  the 
characters  of  his  originals,  and  disposing  them  with  regard  to 
attitude  and  gesture  in  the  most  appropriate  manner.  He  also 
occasionally  painted  historical  subjects,  but  as  his  taste  led  him 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  colouring  and  effect,  and  as  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  drawing  was  very  superficial,  his  works  display  none  of 
that  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  composition,  strength  of  ex¬ 
pression,  or  purity  of  design,  so  indispensable  in  the  grand 
style.  His  historical  works  were  not  numerous,  but  to  those 
who  have  seen  his  large  picture  of  the  Infant  Hercules,  painted 
for  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  his  Macbeth  in  the  ShaKspeare 
Gallery,  the  truth  of  these  remarks  will  appear  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious.  The  Hercules,  with  all  its  beauties  of  colouring,  was 
made  up  of  a  number  of  figures,  without  expression  or  vigour 
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of  drawing,  and  which,  being  totally  unconnected  witlrthe  story, 
contiibuted  nothing  to  the  illustration  of  the  piece.  The  Mac¬ 
beth,  of  which  there  is  a  print  in  BoydelPs  Snakspeare,  was,  in 
point  of  conception  and  invention,  a  meagre  representation  of  the 
scene  of  horrors  which  our  great  poet  drew ;  while  the  colour, 
ing,  for  its  depth  and  brilliancy,  was  the  roost  splendid  and 
scientific  which  perhaps  the  whole  ranTC  of  art  can  present. 
We  speak  of  the  picture  in  its  originiu  stale ;  for,  from  the 
evanescent  materials  which  Reynolds  frequently  employed,  both 
it  and  many  of  his  finest  works  have  lost  all  the  colouring 
which  originally  excited  so  much  admiration.  From  the  ap¬ 
plause  which  the  excellencies  of  Reynolds  excited,  the  defects  of 
his  style  received  a  sort  of  sanction  that  has  been  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  English  school,  by  introducing  a  taste  for  the  more 
superficial  recommendations  of  colouring  and  effect,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  scientific  design  and  powerful  and  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  lustre  which  Reynolds  thus  shed  on  the  royal  academy, 
and  the  whole  English  school,  was  ably  sustained  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  successors,  who  in  their  various  departments 
displayed  such  excellence  as  to  redeem  the  credit  of  British 
genius,  and  to  prove  that  the  stimulus  of  patronage  and  encou¬ 
ragement  was  alone  wanting  to  rival  the  age  of  Leo  and  Julius. 
The  names  of  Mortimer,  VVright  of  Derby,  Romney,  Ople, 
Barry,  and  Northcote,  are  conspicuous  among  historical  painters ; 
in  landscape,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Sandby,  Girtiu,  Cozens; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  several  foreign  artists,  whose  talents 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  art. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  are  Bartulozzi,  in  the  double 
'character  of  a  scientific  designer  and  engraver;  Zoffanii,  in 
portrait;  Loutherbourg  and  Zuccarelli  in  landscape;  and  Fu¬ 
seli  as  a  historical  painter  and  a  learned  writer  on  art.  Sculpture 
too,  which  had  been  hitherto  practised  only  by  foreigners,  and 
not  in  the  best  taste,  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Wilton, 
Banks,  the  Bacons,  Flaxman,  Westmacott,  Chantry,  and  others, 
who,  in  adopting  the  antique  as  the  model  of  their  style,  have 
■given  a  purity  of  taste  to  their  works,  which  none  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  England  have  exhibited. 

By  the  acqumntance  which  we  have  formed,  from  the  labours 
of  Stuart,  Pars,  Revett,  Wilkins,  and  others,  with  the  finest  re¬ 
mains  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  majestic  style  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  naturalized  amongst  us,  and  a  style  of  grandeur  and 
simplicity  has  gradually  assumed  the  place  tA'  the  laboured  little¬ 
ness  and  ungraceful  details  of  most  of  our  fortper  works  in  this 
art. 
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The  accuracy  and  minuteness  with  which  these  interesting  , 
remains  of  antiquity  have  been  delineated,  have  afibrded  to  the 
architects  of  the  present  .day,  (^portunities  of  improvement 
which  were  not  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
greted,  that  although  correct  taste  has  been  more  generally 
diffused,  and  displays  itself  in  the  purity  of  style  of  most  of 
our  villas,  and  the  like,  whether  in  the  general  distribution  of 
the  masses  or  in  the  various  details,  it  has  had  less  influence  in 
those  great  public  edifices'  which  offered  the  greatest  scope  for 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  conception.  Those  erected  in  and 
about  London,  even  at  enormous  expense,  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  betrayed  a  total  disregard  of  those  great  principles 
of  architectonic  comporition  by  which  the  works  of  the  ancients 
have  obtained  the  aamiration  of  civilized  mankind.  In  order  to 
make  ourselves  more  clearly  understood  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  those  recent  edifices  which  we 
conader  most  liable  to  reprehension. 

Every  circumstance  respecting  the  new  Custom-house,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  site  on  the  Thames,  the  scale  of  magnitude  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  immense  funds  devoted  to  its  erec¬ 
tion,  gave  us  a  right  to  expect  the  combination  of  unity  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  design,  and  elegance  of  decoration.  Tbis  vast  edifice  con- 
asts  of  three  separate  divisions ;  that  in  the  centre  has  a  range  of 
long  arched  windows,  and  is  otherwise  deficient  in  architectural 
decoration ;  the  wings  have  in  their  centre  a  range  of  six  Ionic 
columns,  with  a  proper  entablature;  but  the  discrepancy  between 
the  centre  and  wings,  in  the  plainness  of  the  one  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  others,  is  such,  as  to  destroy  all  conformity  amongst 
these  parts,  and,  instead  of  suggesting  the  idea  of  one  great  whole, 
to  present  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  structures.  These 
considerations  induce  us  to  regard  this  edifice  in  its  River  front 
as  a  complete  failure,  and  to  regret  that  so  fine  an  opportunity 
has  been  lost  of  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  justly  celebrat¬ 
ed  fa^e  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  It  is  but  rendering  justice, 
however,  to  the  artist,  to  notice  the  long  room  as  a  very  fine  spe¬ 
cimen  of  internal  architecture. 

The  front  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  taste  of  its  architect.  We  consider  that  if  the  portico  had 
been  extended  to  six  instead  of  four  columns,  it  would  have  been 
a  decided  improvement,  and  that  the  grave  character  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Doric  is  not  so  appropriate  for  a  theatre  as  a  senate-house,  or 
court  of  justice.  The  new  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bonne  is  a 
structure  on  which  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  most  unprofit- 
ably  squandered.  Externally  and  internally  it  is  a  most  grotesque 
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oonpontlon ;  the  ipire  is  distinguished  by  a  very  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity — a  sort  of  peristyle,  consisting  of  caryatides  of  singular  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  iu  absurdities  are  in  some  degree  redeemed  by 
Its  very  fine  kexcutyle  Corinthian  portico.  Waterloo  Bridge, 
amongst  the  recent  architectural  works  of  the  Metropolis,  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  our  particular  attention,  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
edifices  of  tnis  kind  in  existence.  To  the  greatness  and  equality 
of  dimensions  of  its  nine  elliptical  arches,  and  the  long  straight 
line  of  its  parapet,  are  to  be  ascribed  the  magnificence  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  eftect  which  strike  us  so  forcibly — and  which  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  bridges  which  have  a  curved  headway,  and  arches 
increasing  in  magnitude  from  the  ends  to  the  centre— a  mode  of 
construction  which  has  hitherto,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ex¬ 
clusively  prevailed.  The  Grecian  Doric  columns  over  the  piers 
are  however  very  objectionable,  as  ill  adapted  to  this  species  of 
architecture,  and  as  some  more  appropriate  decoration  than  any 
of  the  orders  might  have  been  adopted.  The  idea  of  this  Bridge 
has  been  obviously  derived  from  the  Pont  de  NeuiUyy  by  Perro- 
net ;  but  notwithstanding  the  defects  we  have  noti(^,  it  is  su¬ 
perior  in  many  particulars  to  that  celebrated  structure. 

The  new  street  leading  from  Pall  Mall  to  Portland  Place,  and 
the  other  improvements  in  progress  in  that  part  of  the  Metropo¬ 
lis,  claim  our  attention  from  the  extent  in  which  these  operations 
are  conducted,  and  as  they  forcibly  illustrate  our  proposition, 
that  the  prevailing  ta.ste  is  not  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
advanced  state  of  our  knowledge  in  the  sound  principles  of  arU 
In  street  architecture,  when  conducted  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  picturesque  irregularity  is  pro- 
ferable  to  the  principle  usually  adopted,  where  the  uniformity 
of  long  ranges  of  houses  is  obviated  by  projecting  the  centre  and 
wings,  or  some  similar  method.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore, 
we  observe  in  these  improvements,  the  fine  effect  produced  by 
variety  of  outline,  and  the  contrast  of  the  plain  and  simple  build¬ 
ings  with  those  of  a  more  embellished  character.  But  here  our 
commendation  must  end,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity 
and  extravagance  of  the  details  of  the  various  buildings ;  in  them 
Mr.  Nash  has  set  all  authority  at  defiance, — rusticated  columns 
and  other  corruptions  of  Vignola  and  Inigo*  Jones,  and  the  mon¬ 
strous  combinations  of  KingJames't  Gothic  obtruding  themselves 
at  every  step,  and  loudly  proclaiming  that  novelty,  and  not  purity 
of  design,  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  style.  ’ 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  said  a  few  words  on  the  perni¬ 
cious  tendency  of  the  present  prevailing  taste  for  the  Gothic  style, 

.  '  ^ 
*  We  ipeak  here  of  his  earlj  manner. 
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vhicli,  whether  for  our  ecclesiastical  or  civil  purposes,  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  manners :  in  particular  we 
iuteuded  to  have  given  some  stiictures  on  the  modern  Gothic 
fronts  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  Kew  Palace,  and  some  other 
edifices  we  could  name ;  but  at  present  we  shall  merely  say  that 
th^  merit  our  utter  disapprobation. 

In  engraving,  the  English  school  maintiuned  the  reputation 
which  Woollett,  Vivares,  Strange,  and  others  had  acquired  for  it. 
Hall,  Le^t,  Basire,  Earlom,  Byland,  and  Heath,  prosecuted  the 
line  manner  upon  the  soundest  principles,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  Ryland,  besides  the  excellence  which  he  displayed  in 
this  manner,  of  which  his  Jupiter  and  Leda,  after  Boucher,  is  so 
fine  an  example,  introduced  the  stippled^  chalked^  or  dotted  man* 
ner,  which  he  had  learnt  in  France ;  and  by  the  success  with 
which  he  cultivated  it,  he  procured  it  so  favourable  a  reception, 
as  to  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  departments 
of  engraving.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  confineil,  and  very  pro* 
perly,  to  small  portrmts.  . 

Simdby,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  English  water* 
colour  punting,  also  introduced  from  France  the  art  of  aquatinta 
engraving,  which,  by  the  improvements  it  has  subsequently  re¬ 
ceived  from  several  English  artists,  has  been  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  particularly  in  landscape,  and  in  such  book-illustrations 
as  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  the  line  manner. 

Mezzotinto,  which  had  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  por¬ 
traits,  was,  by  Valentine  Green,  applied  to  historical  subjects  of  a 
large  size,  which  he  executed  mth  great  beauty  of  effect,  and 
fidelity  to  the  originals. 

In  short,  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  British  school  of  en¬ 
graving,  that  the  works  of  British  artists  came  into  high  estima¬ 
tion  on  the  Continent,  and  soon  formed  an  interesting  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country ;  and  although  we  have  no  reason 
to  say  that  any  decline  in  the  talent  of  our  artists  has  taken  place, 
we  have  to  regret  that,  probably  from  want  of  spirit  in  publish¬ 
ers,  the  art,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  historical  subjects  and 
heroic  landscape,  has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the  drudgery  of 
topographical  subjects  and  bo(^  decorations.  These,  although 
sufficiently  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  nevertheless, 
as  damping  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  throwing  out  of  view 
the  higher  objects  of  art,  must  have  had  a  pernicious  influence 
on  the  advancement  of  taste  in  the  country. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  endeavour  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  improving  the  arts  of 
design  since  its  establishment.  For  this  purjiose  we  shall  take  a 
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view  of  its  constitution,  and  the  means  of  instruction  which  it 
affords  to  its  students. 

This  institution  consists  of  forty  academicians,  who  may  be 
painters,  sculptors,  or  architects;  with  twenty  associates,  from 
amongst  whom  vacancies  in  the  list  of'academicians  are  filled  up ; 
and  six  associate  engravers.  £ver  since  the  foundation  of  tne 
Academy,  drawing  or  design  has  been  the  only  branch  of  art,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  students  in  which  any  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid.  In  this  department  there  are  two  schools,  the 
antique  academy,  and  the  model  academy.  The  former  is  furnished 
with  an  excellent  collection  of  the  finest  casts  from  the  choicest 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  is  under  the  special  superintendance 
of  the  keeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  students.  The 
model  academy  is  under  the  care  of  a  vieitor,  as  he  is  called, 
chosen  from  the  academicians,  who  take  the  duty  monthly  in  ro¬ 
tation.  Those  students  who  have  acquired  due  proficiency  in 
drawing  from  the  antique,  on  applying  to  the  council,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  specimen  of  their  progress,  are  admissible  to  the  model 
academy.  The  object  of  study  here  is  the  naked  figure,  or 
living  model.  The  whole  of  the  anatomical  instruction  afforded 
by;_  the  Academy  consists  of  six  lectures  given  by  thft  Professor, 
illustrated  by  the  skeleton  and  plaster-casts  of  the  external  mus¬ 
cles,  the  moUons  of  which  are  exemplified  on  the  living  model. 
This,  on  the  whole,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  imperfect  mode 
of  teaching  anatomy,  as  the  course  is  short,  and  the  dead  subject 
is  never  presented  before  the  pupils,  who,  of  course,  have  no  op¬ 
portunities  for  dissection. 

Six  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  coiirse  of  the  season,  by  the 
Professor  of  Painting ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  art  which  Mr.  Fuseli  has  evinced,  these  lec¬ 
tures  lose  much  of  the  interest  they  would  have,  as,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Head’s  three  copies  after  Rubens,  Sir  James  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  copies  of  the  cartoons,  and  the  Diploma  Pictures  in  the 
Council-room,  (presented  by  the  academicians  on  their  election,) 
there  are  no  pictures  which  the  Professor  can  refer  to  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  Very  recently,  the  Academy,  stimulated 
by  the  more  liberal  example  of  the  British  Institution,  has  open¬ 
ed  a  school  of  colouring,  by  setting  before  the  students  a  few 
specimens  of  the  most  celebrated  old  masters,  borrowed  for  the 

f)urpose.  This  will  supply  one  great  desideratum  in  the  estab- 
ishment,  and  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  students. 

Six  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Sculpture,  and 
the  same  number  on  architecture.  A  course  of  lectures  is  also 
at  present  delivered  by  Mr.  Turner,  Professor  of  Perspective. 
They  are  remarkable  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  drawings  he 
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exhibits  for  their  illustration,  and  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
teach  this  art,  in  all  its  complicated  details  and  minute  processes, 
without  accompanying  the  lectures  with  practical  exercises. 

There  is  also  a  lectureship  for  architecture,  which,  for  some 
years  past,  has  been  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Soane,  as  far  as  the  means 
afforded  by  the  Academy  can  render  the  talents  and  learning  of 
the  Professor  useful  or  efficient. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  students,  prize  me¬ 
dals  are  annually  given  for  the  drawing  of  Academy  figures 
from  the  antique  and  from  the  model,  historical  compositions  in 
pmnUng  and  sculpture,  elevations  and  perspective  drawings  of 
buildings,  and  designs  in  architecture.  By  receiving  a  cert/lin 
number  of  these  medals,  joined  to  the  recotpmendations  of  ta¬ 
lent,  a  student  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  4nnual  sum,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  travel  for  his  farther  improvement. 

The  Academy  also  contains  a  library,  consisting  chiefly  of 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  art ;  and  to  it  the  students  arc 
admitted  during  a  few  hours  in  the  week. 

The  expenses  of  the  establishment,  including  salaries  to  office¬ 
bearers,  and  the  fund  for  widows  and  decaved  members,  are 
maintained  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Annual  Exhibition ;  and 
these,  besides  answering  all  necessary  demands,  have  accumulat¬ 
ed,  it  is  understood,  to  a  very  large  sum.  At  first  sight  we 
should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  most  liberal  provision  has  been 
made  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Academy,  and  that  it  con¬ 
tained  wjthin  itself  every  thing  necessary  for  the  instruction  of 
its  students,  and  for  attracting  the  public  attention  to  an  object 
of  so  great  national  importance  as  the  fine  arts  undoubtedly  are. 
But,  on  comparing  it  with  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind 
in  Italy  and  France,  we  find  a  woful  deficiency.  In  the  de¬ 
partment  of  design,  where  most  has  been  done,  much  still  re¬ 
mains  to  do.  Although  the  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique 
is  fespectable,  there  is  not  a  single  marble  statue,  no  collection  of 
prints  to  which  the  student  can  refer  for  the  principles  of  inven¬ 
tion,  composition,  or  expression ;  and  anatomy,  the  basis  of  all 
excellence  in  drawing,  is  so  imperfectly  taught,  that  the  students 
who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  this 
science,  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  time  at  the  medical  schools 
of  the  metropolis.  As  the  funds  of  the  Institution  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  ample,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  for  the  students  if  a 
collection  of  the  best  engravings  were  formed.  This,  while  it 
promoted  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Academy,  if  judiciously 
selected  and  sj'stematically  arranged,  would  give  the  public  a 
more  correct  view  of  the  history  and  progress  of  art,  and  thus 
excite  a  warm  feeling  on  the  subject,  wliich  would  ultimately 
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redound  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  were  more  imme^^tely 
connected  with  the  arte.  But  the  students  of  architecture  have 
ftill  more  ground  of  complaint,  as  this  art,  which  requires  so 
much  varied  knowledge,  is  taught  solely  in  six  annual  lectures, 
chiefly  historical  and  criUcal,  and  is  patronized  only  by  two  aa- 
pual  medals.  There  are  no  means  of  instruction  provided  f^r 
mathematics,  as  applicable  to  construcdve  architecture,  and  ngt 
a  single  model  of  a  building,— a  defect  which  nothing  can  sup- 
ply.  It  does  not  appear  that,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  any  of  its  members,  except  the  late  Mr,  Barry,  took 
much  interest  in  this  department  of  its  internal  administration ; 
and  unfortunately,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  devodon  to  the  art,  he  possessed  too  irri¬ 
table  a  temperam%it,  and  too  unconciliating  manners,  to  acquire 
any  influence 'over  hb  co-academicians,  and  succeed  in  so  difficult 
an  undertaking  as  introducing  improvements  of  so  liberal  a  cha¬ 
racter  *. 

The  British  Institution,  however,  has  supplied  many  of  the 
desiderata  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  been  highly  favourable 
to  the  arts  of  Britmn,  by  directing  the  public  attention  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  them,  and  encouraging  excellence  by  procuring  a 
'  market  for  meritorious  works  of  art.  This  Institution  was  found¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1805,  under  the  patronage  of  hb  late  Majesty, 
tmd  b  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  by  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibitions.  From  the  work  before 
us  we  learn  that  Mr.  West  liad  been  very  active  in  promoting 
tUs  Institution,  and  endeavouring  to  procure  for  it  the  asrist- 
ance  of  Grovemment, — an  undertaking  to  which  he  was  excited 
by  contemplating  the  magniflcent  projects  entertained  by  Bona¬ 
parte,  as  detail^  to  him  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  at  the  peace 
of  1802. 

This  information  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr. 
West,  and  he  felt  extremely  sorrowful  when  he  reflected,  that  hitherto  the 
British  Oovemment  had  done  nothing  decidedly  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  those  arts,  which  may  justly  be  said  to  constitute  the  olive- 
Wreath  on  the  brows  of  every  great  nation.'' 

Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Francis  Baring  happening  to  be  at  that 
time  at  Parb,  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject, 
and 

**  Mr.  West  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner  he  considered  the 
oiltivation  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  in  a  commercial 

*  See  hit  Letter  te  the  Dillettanti  Society— a  work  which,  in  a  vary  intemperate 
strain  of  language,  exhibits  the  most  liberal  views  of  art,  and  the  most  rational  hints 
fsr  improving  the  state  of  the  Academy,  in  reference  to  the  education  of  its  students. 
We  helieve  ^  publiaitioo  of  this  letter  wm  the  chief  cause  ot  his  expulsion  from  the 
Koyal  Academy. 
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point  of  view,  in  En^ahd.  Mr.  ^ox  pnid  great  attention  to  wbat  he  said, 
and  observed,  in  a  tone  of  regret,  '  I  nave  ^n  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  po- 
Ktics  firom  my  infisncv,  and  never  before  was  so  much  struck  with  the  ad* 
vantage,  even  in  a  pcmtical  bearing,  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  prospaity  as  well 
as  the  renown  of  a  kingdom :  and  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  West,  that  if  ever 
I  have  it  in  my  mwer  to  influence  our  government  to  promote  the  arts,  the 
conversation  we  nave  had  to-day  shall  not  be  forgotten.*  Sir  Francis  Baring 
also  concurred  in  opinion,  that  it  was  really  become  the  imperious  duty  <n 
the  British  nation  to  do  something  for  a  class  of  art,  that  undoubt^y 
tended  to  improve  the  beauty  and  multiply  the  variety  of  manufactures, 
independently  of  all  monumental  considerations.  When  Mr.  West  had 
returned  home,  the  subject  was  renewed  with  Sir  F.  Baring ;  and  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  set  on  foot  Uie  formation  of  a  Society  which  should  have  the 
encouraganent  of  the  fine  arts  for  its  object,  and  thought  that  government 
mi^t  induced  to  give  its  pecuniary  assistance.  Sir  Thomas  Barnard 
tooK  up  the  idea  with  neat  zed,  and  several  meetinm  took  place  at  Mr. 
West’s  house,  at  whi^  Mr.  Charles  Long  and  Sir  Abraham  Hume  were 
present,  which  terminated  in  the  formation  of  that  association  which  now 
constitutes  the  British  Institution,  in  Pall  MalL  Mr.  Long  undertook  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  again  in  power,  on  the  subject,  and  the 
proposal  was  received  by  him  with  much  apparent  sincerity.  But  a  disas¬ 
trous  series  of  public  events  about  the  same  time  commence :  the  attenticm 
of  the  minister  was  absmbed  in  the  immediate  peril  of  the  state,  and  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  anxieties,  without  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  farther  the 
objects  of  the  association.  At  the  deau  of  his  great  rival,  Mr,  Fox  cam6 
into  ofiice ;  and  he  soon  after  called  on  Mr.  West,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  conversation  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  said,  '  It  is  my  earnest  in¬ 
tention,  as  soon  as  I  am  firmlv  seated  on  the  saddle,  to  redeem  the  promise 
that  I  then  made.'  But  he  also  was  frustrated  in  his  intentions,  and  feU  a 
sacrifice  to  disease  without  being  able  to  take  any  step  in  the  business.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Shakesperian  Gallery  was  offered  for  sale  ;  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  interested  in  this  project  raised  a  sum  of  money  by  subscription, 
and  purchased  that  building  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  approach 
to  a  proposed  national  galley.  From  Mr.  Percival  the  scheme  met  with 
a  far  different  reception.  He  listened  to  the  representations  that  Mr.  West 
made  to  him  with  repressive  coldness ;  for  he  seemed  to  consider  the  whole 
objects  of  the  British  Institution,  and  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  th^ 
cL^s  which  the  interests  of  the  arts  had  on  government,  as  the  visionary 
purposes  of  vain  enthusiasm.  An  incident,  however,  occurred,  which  in¬ 
duct  him  to  change  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  fine  arts. 

"  At  the  anniversary  dinner,  in  1812,  before  the  opening  (of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion)  of  the  Academy,  he  was  present,  with  other  public  characters.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  President  was  seated  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  on 
his  left  Lord  Liverpool,  and  on  the  right  of  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Percival. 
A  conversation  took  place,  naturally  inspired  by  the  circumstances  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  in  which  Mr.  West  recapitulated  what  he  had  formerly  so  often  ni^ed, 
and  Mr.  Percival,  perceiving  the  impession  which  his  observations  made  oA 
those  to  whom  they  were  particularly  addressed,  requested  him  to  put  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  in  writing,  and  he  would  lay  it  before  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent.  This  took  place  on  Saturday,  on  Wednesday  Mr.  West  delivered  his 
memorial ;  on  the  Friday  following  Mr.  Percival  was  assassinated  ;  and  since 
that  time  nefthing  farther  has  been  done  in  the  business. 

'  “  It  is  perhap  necessary  to  notice  here,  that  when  it  was  first  ptopsed 
to  the  King  to  sanction  the  establishment  of  the  British  Institution  with  his 
patronage,  lie  made  some  objection,  conceiving  that  it  was  likely  to  interfere 
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with  the  R^al  Academy,  which  he  justly  considered  with  the  pcrt^t^  of 
a  parent.  But  on  Mr.  West  explaining  to  him,  that  the  two  insdtuuons 
were  very  different  in  their  objects,  the  Academy  being  formed  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  pupils,  and  the  other  for  the  encouragement  of  artists  arrived 
at  maturity  in  their  profession,  his  Migesty  rea^y  consented  to  receive 
the  deputation  of  the  association  appoint^  to  wait  on  him  in  form,  to  soli¬ 
cit  his  patronage.  Except,  however,  the  honour  of  the  King’s  name,  the 
British  Institution,  formed  expressly  for  the  improvement  of  the  pubhc 
taste,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  has  received  neither  aid 
nor  countenance  as  yet  from  the  state." 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  disappointments,  and  the 
total  apathy  of  government,  the  directors  of  the  British  Institu¬ 
tion*  by  their  judicious  management,  have  been  enabled  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  arts  which  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
decided  improvement  on  the  taste  of  the  country.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  institution  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 
In  the  beginning  of  each  year,  it  opens  with  an  exhibition  of  ’ 
the  works  of  living  artists,  being  their  own  property,  and  for  sale. 
The  keeper,  who  manages  all  the  details  of  the  business,  has  a 
book,  containing  the  prices  of  all  the  works  in  the  exhilntion, 
and  is  empowered  to  conclude  bargains  with  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  ;  and  in  this  manner  a  great  number  of  works  of  art 
is  annually  disposed  of.  The  directors  of  the  institution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  discretion,  confer  premiums  on  the  best  pictures, 
and  sometimes  purchase  them  for  the  use  of  their  gallery.  The 

Elan  of  forming  a  collection  of  their  own,  is  in  many  respects 
ighly  to  be  commended,  as  one  great  step  to  the  formation  of  a 
national  gallery  of  art,  hitherto  so  great  a  desideratum  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  for  while  it  will  afford  an  asylum  to  those  great  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  pencil,  which,  from  their  magnitude  of  dimensions, 
are  only  suited  to  public  halls,  it  must  tend  to  produce  in  the 
public  mind,  a  keener  relish  for  historical  art,  and  a  delicacy  of 
tact  in  matters  of  taste,  which  will  ultimately  have  an  extensive 
influence  over  every  other  department  of  painting.  When  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  closes,  it  is  succeeded  by 
another  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  according  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  arrangement  or  classification,  thus  affording  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  illustration  of  some  great  principle 
of  art,  and  at  the  same  time^assisting  in  supplying  funds,  which 
are  liberally  appropriated  to  tlie  encouragement  of  living  genius. 
The  season  then  concludes  with  a  small  collection  of  choice 
specimens  of  the  old  masters,  which  are  devoted  excludvely  to 
the  study  of  such  artists  as  are  admitted  for  the  purpose.  The 

rimens  of  the  old  masters  are  borrowed  by  the  directors  from 
various  private  collections;  and  as  tnese  are  numerous 
throughout  England,  it  is  a  fund  that  will  not  likely  be  soon 
exhausted.  The  students  are  not  permitted  to  copy  whole  pic- 
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tures,  but  recommended  to  imitate  the  style  and  feeling  of  the 
master  they  select,  by  making  a  companion  to  the  work  before 
them ;  by  which  judicious  regulation  the  imagination  and  taste 
of  the  student  are  thoroughly  exerted,  and  servile  imitation 
prevented. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  encouragement  that 
has  been  given  to  historical  painting  in  England  since  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Royal  Academy.  We  have  already  shewn  that  por¬ 
trait-painting  was  the  only  branch  of  art  that  met  with  public 
encouragement  in  England ;  and  that  as  it  was  not  directed  by 
any  liberal  views  to  the  advancement  of  art,  but  solely  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  motives  of  private  vanity,  it  had  no  influence 
in  improving  or  extending  the  boundaries  of  national  taste.  It 
is  no  less  true,  that  the  exertions  of  the  eminent  men  who  first 
supported  the  Royal  Academy,  however  they  improved  the  art 
by  the  annual  exhibitions,  could,  without  the  assistance  of  go¬ 
vernment,  effect  as  little  in  directing  to  its  legitimate  channels 
the  current  of  public  (minion.  Even  the  influence  of  his  late 
majesty  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  as  his  patronage  of 
Mr.  West,  liberal  as  it  w’as,  was  more  the  result  of  personal  re¬ 
gard  for  the  artist,  than  of  any  enlarged  notions  with  respect  to 
art,  and  was  conferred  rather  in  his  private  capacity  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state.  Had  the  king,  instead  of  confining  his  pa¬ 
tronage  to  one  individual,  however  meritorious  as  an  artist, 
called  in  all  the  talent  of  the  British  school  to  his  service,  the 
detxirations  he  projected  would  have  been  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  from  their  variety  of  character,  and,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  of  much  greater  advantage  in  stimulating  genius  and  dif¬ 
fusing  taste.  The  following  passage  is  interesting,  as  describ¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  Mr.  West’s  great  work  in  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  extent  of  the  patronage  he  received,  besides  placing  in  a 
very  amiable  point  of  view  the  character  of  the  late  King. 

“  The  king,  recollecting  that  Windsor  Castle  had  been  erected  in  its 
present  form  by  Edward  the  Third,  said  he  thought  the  achievements  of 
his  splendid  reign  were  calculated  for  pictures,  and  would  prove  very  suita¬ 
ble  ornaments  to  the  halls  and  chambers  of  that  venerable  edifice.’  *  In 
the  execution  of  these  different  historical  subjects  the  king  took  a  great 
personal  interest,  and  one  piece  became  the  cause  of  another,  until  he  ac¬ 
tually  acquired  a  feeling  like  enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  the  tolerant  temper  of  the  age  was  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
pictures  into  churches.  At  the  same  time,  his  scrupulous  respect  for  what 
was  understood  to  be  the  usage,  if  not  the  law,  relative  to  the  case,  pre¬ 
vented  him  for  some  time  from  taking  any  decisive  step.  In  the  course  of 
different  conversations  with  Mr.  West  on  this  subject,  he  formed  the  de¬ 
sign  of  erecting  a  magnificent  oratory  or  private  chapel,  in  the  Horn's  Court 
at  Windsor  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a  pictorial  illustration 
of  the  history  of  revoaled  religion.  But  before  engaging  in  this  superb 
undertaking,  ne  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  some  eminent  members  of 
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the  church,  who  enjoyed  hif  confidence,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  deiign. 
Accordingly  he  desired  Mr.  West  to  draw  up  a  list  of  suqects  from  Uie 
Bible,  susceptible  of  pictorial  representation,  which  C'hristians  of  all  deno¬ 
minations  might  contemplate  vnthout  offence  to  their  tenets ;  and  he  in- 
rited  Dr.  Hu^,  afterwi^s  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Dongl^  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  several  other  dignitaries,  along  with 
the  artist,  to  consider  the  business.  He  explainctl  to  the  meeting  his 
scruples,  declaring  that  he  did  not  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  owing  to  his 
high  station  in  tl^  state,  feel  himself  a  free  agent ;  that  he  was  certainly 
desirous  of  seeing  the  churches  adorned  with  the  endeavours  of  art,  and 
would  deem  it  the  grealest  glory  of  his  reign  to  be  distinguished,  above  all 
others  in  the  annals  of  tne  kin^om,  for  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  *  But  when  I  reflect,  said  his  mgjesty,  how  the  ornaments  of 
art  in  the  churches  were  condemned  at  the  Reformation,  and  still  more  re¬ 
cently  at  the  unhappy  times  of  Charles  I.  1  am  anxious  to  ^vem  my  own 
wishes  not  only  by  what  is  right,  but  by  what  is  prudent,  in  this  matter. 
If  it  is  conceived  tmit,  as  head  of  the  church  of  En^nd,  1  am  tacitly  bound 
to  prevent  any  such  ornaments  from  being  introduced  into  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  or  if  it  w  considered  as  at  all  savouring  in  any  degree  of  a  popish 
practice,  however  decidedly  I  may  myself  think  it  innocent,  I  will  proceed 
no  farther  in  the  business.'  He  tnen  requested  the  dmrehmen  to  e.\amine 
the  matter  thoroughly,  and  appointed  a  particular  day  for  them  to  report  to 
him  the  result  of  their  investigation ;  presenting  to  them  at  the  same  time 
a  paper  containing  a  list  of  thirty-five  subjects,  which  he  had  formed  with 
the  artist,  for  the  decorations  of  the  intended  chapel.” 

The  opinion  of  these  clergymen  being  favourable  to  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  which,  they  said,  in  no  respect  violated  the  laws  or 
usages  of  the  church  of  England,  Mr.  West  received  instruc- 
j.  tions  to  begin  the  work,  and  a  design  for  the  chapel  was  given 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  king's  architect.  The  work  thus  went  on 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  a  private  occurrence, 

Originating  in  circumstances  that  tend  to  tlirow  a  light  on  some  of 
the  proceedings  that  were  deemed  expedient  to  be  adopted  during  the  occa¬ 
sional  eclipses  of  the  king's  understanding.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years 
Mr.  West  had  received  all  his  orders  from  the  king  in  person:  the  prices 
of  the  pictures  were  adjusted  with  his  majesty :  and  the  whole  embellish¬ 
ment  of  Windsor  Castle,  in  what  related  to  the  Scriptural  and  historical 
subjects,  was  concerted  between  them  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
)iarty.  But  in  the  summer  of  1801,  when  the  court  was  at  Weymouth, 
Mr.  Wyatt  called  on  Mr.  West,  and  said  he  was  requested  by  authority  to 
inform  nim,  that  the  pictures  painting  for  his  majesty’s  chapel  at  Windsor 
should  be  suspended  till  further  orders.  On  interrogating  Mr.  Wyatt  as 
to  bis  authority,  he  found  that  it  was  not  from  the  king,  and  he  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  orders  were  given  by  the  Queen  at  W eymouth.  What 
was  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health  at  that  time,  is  now  a  matter  of  histo¬ 
rical  curiosity.'  ” 

A  proccetling  so  injurious  to  his  interests,  and  so  unexpected, 
afiected  Mr.  West  deeply,  and  at  last,  urged  by  the  recollection 
of  the  marked  friendship  and  favour  witn  which  the  king  had 
always  treated  him,  he  addressetl  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  stating 
tlic  Hardship  of  the  case ;  and  as  he  received  no  answer,  on 
the  return  of  the  court  to  Windsor  he  obtained  a  private  au- 
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dience  of  the  king,  by  whith  it  appesred  that  his  Majesty  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  message,  and  had  never  received  Mr. 
West’s  letter. 

**  However,  the  result  of  the  internal  was,  that  the  king  said,  ^  jro  on 
with  your  work.  West,  ^  on  with  the  pictures,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you.* 
This  was  the  lastintMView  that  Mr.  West  was  permitted  to  ei\joy  with  his 
early,  constant,  and  to  him  truly  royal  ratron ;  nut  he  continued  to  execute 
the  pictures,  and  in  the  usual  quarterly  payments  received  the  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  till  his  majesty’s  final  superanniution,  when,  without 
any  intimation,  on  calling  to  receive  it,  he  infipmed  that  it  had  been 
stopped,  and  that  the  intended  design  of  chapM  of  Revealed  Religion 
was  suspended.'  This  was  a  severe  stroke  of  misfortune  to  the  artist,  but 
he  took  no  measures  either  to  procure  die  renewal  of  the  quarterly  allow¬ 
ances,  or  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  his  account ;  and  having  tnus  lost 
the  patronage  of  the  king^Jic  determined  to  appeal  to  the  public :  with  this 
view  he  resolved  to  paint  seven!  large  pictures,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  determination,  he  has  beeri'ltoply  indemnified.” 

As  early  as  the  year  1766,  Mr.  West,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  several  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  London,  anxious  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  decorating  churches  with  pictures,  which 
tend  in  so  great  a  degree  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
made  a  proposal  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  present  a  gratui¬ 
tous  offering  to  that  cathedral,  of  a  series  of  pictures  on  ap[H:o- 
priate  subjects,  for  those  large  spaces  which  had  been  onginally 
allotted  for  this  purpose  by  the  architect.  The  propo^  was 
readily  acceded  to  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  being  opposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  scheme  was  necessarily  abandoned, 
to  the  great  (disappointment  of  those  artists,  who  had  so  hand¬ 
somely  tendered  their  services  on  the  occasion. 

The  opposition  thus  so  illiberally  interposed  by  the  bishop, 
was  by  none  felt  so  keenly  as  by  Mr.  Barry,  whose  ardent  love 
of  his  art  prevailing  over  every  consideration  of  pecuniary  emo¬ 
lument,  urged  him  to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  work,  upon 
whatever  terras  he  could  procure  employment ;  and  therefore  he 
next  proposed  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  to  decorate 
their  hall  gratify  with  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  institudon.  This  offer  was  thankJiMy  accepted  by  the 
society,  who  also  agreed  to  provide  materials.  The  subject  he 
chose  was  the  progress  of  society  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  re¬ 
finement,  and  consisted  of  six  pictures :  the  jiraty  the  Story  of 
Orpheus,  or  the  Dawnings  of  Civilization ;  the  secondy  a  Grecian 
Harvest  Home;  the  Crowning  the  Victors  at  Olympia ;  the 
Jburthy  Commerce,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Thames ;  the  Jiflhy  the 
Distribution  of  the  Premiums  at  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  the 
eixthy  Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution  *.  This  great 
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work  he  accomplished  in  three  years’, — a  space  of  time  wonder¬ 
fully  short,  when 'we  consider  its  magnitude,  the  amazing  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  it  contains,  and  that  the  whole  was  executed  by 
his  own  hand.  If  any  thing  were  M^anting  to  excite  our  highest 
admiration  of  his  generous  enthusiasm,  we  have  only  to  add,  that 
during  the  whole  period  he  was  engaged  in  it,  he  sacrificed  every 
personal  comfort  and  enjoyment,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of 
etchings  and  designs  executed  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
concluded.  This  work,  bewg  afterwards  publicly  exhibited  for 
a  few  weeks,  the  proceeA  amounting  to  about  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  the  only  pecuniary  remuneration  which  he  received 
for  his  labour. 

About  this  time  Alderman  John  Doydell,  who  by  his  spirited 
and  extensive  speculations  as  a  print-publisher,  had  done  more 
to  improve  the  art  of  engraving  in  England  than  perhaps  all  its 
other  patrons  besides,  conceived  his  grand  project  of  the  Shak- 
speare  Gallery,  designed  to  illustrate  the  most  interesting  scenes 
of  our  great  bard,  by' a  series  of  pictures,  executed  by  the  most 
eminent  British  artists.  The  benefit  thus  conferred  on  the  art, 
by  directing  native  talent  to  so  great  a  national  object,  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  English  School,  and  to  the  character 
of  the  country,  and  afforded  an  example  which  was  followed, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  in  several  siniilar  undertakings,  such 
as  illustrations  of  Milton,  of  the  History  of  England,  the  British 
Poets,  kc.  The  Shakspeare  Galleiy  contained,  amongst  others, 
many  fine  specimens  of  Reynolds,  West,  Romney,  Barry,  Opic, 
Tresham,  Smirke,  Wright  of  Derby,  Graham,  Fuseli,  SStothart 
and  Northcote,  &c. 

But  the  British  Institution,  of  all  the  patrons  which  the  fine 
arts  have  yet  acquired,  has  had  the  most  extended  influence, 
and  promises  to  be  the  most  permanently  useful.  It  commenced 
its  exertions  at  a  period  when  historical  painting  may  bb  said  to 
have  been  absolutely  discountenanced,  and  when  the  talent  of 
the  country,  forced  from  its  proper  objects  by  the  general  apathy, 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Portrait  Painting.  By  the  liberali¬ 
ty  which  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  institution,  and 
d^e  ample  means  which  its  judicious  management  put  in  its  pos- 
sesaon,  there  was  assurance  that  merit  would  meet  its  reward ; 
and  thus  an  impulse  was  given  to  talent  and  industry,  which 
had  never  before  been  paralleled  in  England.  As  the  grand 
style  of  art  is  the  chief  object  of  its  fostering  care,  the  principles 
of  beauty  and  grace  are  well  understood,  and  impress  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  elegance,  even  those  scenes  of  familiar  life,  in  which  the 
present  English  masters  have  displayed  so  much  excellence. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  ^r.  West  on  the  fine  arts  in 
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Britain,  we  apprehend  that  it  has  been  much  more  beneficial  in 
promoting  those  establishments  which  we  have  noticed,  than  b^ 
any  great  excellence  he  possessed  as  an  artist.  He  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  those  great  powers  of  mind,  and  that  daring  ori^nal- 
ity  of  genius,  which  are  essential  to  excellence  in  the  highest 
walk  of  art.  He  was  well  versed  in  all  its  rules,  and  he  gave 
way  to  no  flights  of  fancy  which  might  lead  him  to  transgress 
them.  He  therefore  uniformly  displays  correctness  and  pro¬ 
priety;  and  his  composition  and  grouping  are  always  scien¬ 
tific.  His  drawing,  moreover,  is  correct;  but  his  colouring, 
though  agreeable,  is  not  conducted  on  any  great  principle  of 
harmonious  arrangement,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  little 
study.  He  never  astonishes  by  striking  originality  of  thought, 
or  intensity  of  feeling,  and  is  generally  deficient  in  that  strength 
of  character  and  expression  which  stamps  a  work  of  art  with 
the  impress  of  genius.  But  his  pictures,  from  the  technical 
learning  they  display,  and  the  general  respectability  which  reigns 
throughout,  will  always  be  viewed  with  attention  and  interest,  if 
not  with  admiration.  Comparing  him  with  the  Italian  masters, 
he  must  be  classed  rather  with  the  mechanical  school  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  to  whom  he  was  inferior,  or  perhaps  with  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Gavin  Hamilton,  whom  he  excell^,  than  with  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  Schools.  From  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  mentioned  above,  of  the  cutting  off  his  quarterly 
allowance  at  the  commencement  of  the  l^te  regency,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  public,  by  paint¬ 
ing  several  large  pictures,  though  arrived  at  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  when  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself.  Although  greatly  inferior  to  the  productions 
of  his  more  vigorous  manhood,  these  works,  from  the  impos- 
ing  magnitude  of  their  dimensions,  we  suspect,  rather  than  their 
intrinsic  merits,  obtmned  general  approbation,  and  in  a  great 
measure  indemnified  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  The 
principal  works  exhibited  in  this  way  were,  “  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick  and  Lame"  which  was  purcha^  by  the  British  Institution'; 
«  Christ  Rejected;"  and  “  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse;"  and  they 
procured  him  more  admiration  than  his  fine  picture  of  King 
Lear"  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  or  “  St.  Patd  in  the 
Isle  of  Melita,  shaking  the  Viper  from  his  Hand"  in  the  chapel 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  work  which,  for  composition,  group¬ 
ing,  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  distribution  of  the  chiaroscuro, 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  art  which  the  English  School  ha^ 
produced. 
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Art.  III. — Teuttchland  und  die  Revolution.  Von  J.  GirreSy 
&c.  (Germany  and  the  Revolution.  By  J.  Gdrres.  Ger¬ 
many,  1819.) 

Wk  embrace  the  opportunity  which  this  work  affords  us  of 
laying  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  internal  polidcal 
state  of  a  country,  the  movements  of  which,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  European  commonwealth,  cannot  be  con¬ 
templated  by  its  neighbours  without  condderable  interest.  We 
must  regret,  indeed,  that,  in  consec^uence  of  circumstances  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  advert,  the  present 
work  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  entering  very  mi¬ 
nutely  into  the  detail  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  but  we 
trust  that,  in  a  future  number,  we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  it  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner,  with  the  help  of  more  authentic  and 
more  ample  materials. 

Hitherto,  it  must  be  confessed,  little  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  British  public  to  the  fermentation  which  has 
recently  agitated,  and  threatened  to  convulse  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  German  confederacy.  We  do  not  exactly  know  how 
to  account  for  this  unusual  apathy.  It  may  be  ascribed,  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  measure,  to  the  occurrence  of  domestic  events, 
which  we  have  been  induced  to  consider  as  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  likewise  to  the  want  of  authentic  and  impartial 
information,  such  as  might  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  correct 
Opinion  upon  the  subject.  But  when  we  look  into  the  recent 
history  of  Europe,  and  examine  the  events  which  are  daily  pass¬ 
ing  b«ore  our  eyes,  the  transactions  to  which  we  allude  must  be 
deemed  to  possess  no  small  interest,  as  indicative  Of  that  general 
spirit  which  seems  to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  world ;  and  we 
have  now  arrived  at  that  period,  when  it  is  quite  posable  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  having 
formed  a  hasty  and  immature  opinion.  We  shall,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  present  aur  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  work 
before  us,  making  such  remarks,  as  we  go  along,  as  appear  to  us 
to  be  necesstny  to  correct  or  to  qualify  those  opinions  and  state¬ 
ments,  which  we  conceive  to  be  either  erroneous,  or  extravagant, 
or  doubtful. 

This  work  of  M.  Gdrres  is,  undoubtedly,  a  singular  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  author  is  such,  as  must  ensure 
him,  at  least,  an  attentive  hearing  from  his  countrymen.  This 

Eublication,  too,  affords  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  muiner, 
[)th  as  to  style  and  argument,  in  which  political  controversy  is 
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conducted  in  a  country  which  has  recently  asserted  an  eminent 
rank  in  literature  and  sdence.  We,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  our 
dut^  to  examine  it  with  ccnsiderable  nu.iuteness ;  the  more  es- 
peaally,  as  the  author  propounds  the  peculiar  views  of  his  sect 
with  a  great  parade  of  (what  he  seems  to  consider)  philosophical 
reasoning. 

During  the  whole  course  of  our  critical  career,  however,  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  volume  of  which  we  felt  it 
so  extremely  difficult  to  ^ve  an  intelligible  account.  It  was,  we 
have  no  doubt,  intended  to  contain  the  quintessence  of  political  and 
philosophical  speculation ;  but  the  spirit  is  so  excessively  rehned, 
that  it  seems  wnolly  to  evaporate,  before  it  reaches  the  perceptive 
faculties  oS  ordinary  mortals.  The  author,  M.  Giirres,  was,  we 
believe,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  German  philosopher  Schelling, 
and  wrote  some  treatises  in  support  of  his  master's  transcenden¬ 
tal  theory.  He  was,  at  one  time,  a  public  teacher  in  the  Uni- 
yeruty  of  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  a  professor  at  Coblentz ; 
and  he  published  a  work,  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  on  the 
Asiatic  Mythology^  which  we  remember  having  once  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  peruse.  He  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  old  German  poetry,  from  the’MSS.  in  the  Heidelberg 
library.  Towards  the  latter  period  of  the  late  war,  he  appears 
to  have  addicted  himself  principally  to  politics ;  he  was  attached 
to  the  party  which  has  acquire  the  distinctive  and  fashionable 
denomination  of  liberal ;  was  suspected,  at  one  time— -perhaps 
unjustly— of  being  an  agent  in  the  pay  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  became  the  editor  of  a  periodical  paper — the  Rhenish 
Jlfcrcury— which  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
and  defending  the  opinions  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 
During  the  late  effervescence  of  the  public  mind  in  Germany, 
M.  Gorres  published  the  work  before  us ;  but  dreading  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  which  his  boldness  or  indiscretion  might  possibly 
expose  him,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  them  by  with¬ 
drawing  from  his  native  country.  In  point  of  fact,  the  work  was 
immediately  confiscated,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  King 
of  Prusaa,  for  the  seizure  of  the  author's  papers ;  and  it  is  smd 
that  this  seizure  was  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  arrest  of 
his  person,  had  he  not  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  to  Stras- 
burgh. 

The  reputation  of  the  author,  the  temporary  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its  publication,  have 

E’ven  to  this  volume  a  degree  of  importance,  in  our  opinion,  far 
yond  its  real  merit.  Had  the  work  been  originally  published 
in  the  English  language,  and  addressed  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  under  an^ogous  circumstances,  wc  should  have  felt  no 
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^eat  apprehension  of  its  producing  any  very  violent  effects; 
indeed,  we  look  upon  it  as  such  an  irnhelle  telum^  that  we  should 
have  almost  as  soon  expected  to  see  a  popular  commotion  excited 
by  a  treatise  on  the  mechanism  and  powers  of  the  steam-engine, 
the  solution  of  some  dillicult  problem  in  mathematics,  or  a  logi¬ 
cal  deduction  of  the  categories.  In  this  country,  the  homely 
eloquence  and  rude  sophistry  of  a  Paine  or  a  Cobbet  would  pro¬ 
duce  ten  thousand  times  more  effect,  than  all  the  metaphysico- 
political  speculations  of  Gorres,  Arndt,  or  Jahn.  But  in  Ger¬ 
many  matters  are  quite  different.  TherCy  the  tone  of  public 
opinion,  upon  almost  all  subjects,  is  generally  influenced  by  a 
few  favourite  and  authoritative  philosophical  teachers.  In  that 
country,  metaphysics  are  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole 
popular  literature  of  the  day ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
of  art,  and  of  intellect,  are  forced  alike  to  bend  under  the  weight 
of  a  lofty  and  ponderous  abstraction.  Religion  itself  has  been 
«o  frittered  away  by  the  constant  and  j^ersevering  encroachments 
of  speculative  reason,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  our  Christian  faith  have  been  permitted  to  esci^  the  alembic 
process ;  and  the  very  forms  of  Christianity  have  frequently  been 
compelled  to  struggle  for  -a  precarious  existence.  The  influence 
of  the  universities  is  so  great  as  to  have  recently  become  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  governments ;  and  the  authority  of  a  single  philoso¬ 
phical  professor  is  frequently  little  short  of  absolute.  A  spirit 
of  mysticism  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  their  recent  meta¬ 
physical  systems;  the  same  style  has  been  transferred  to  their 
political  discussions;  and  that  theory  seems  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  becoming  generally  popular,  which  is  the  most  remote 
from  all  connection  with  any  tangible  or  intelligible  truth.  In 
this  country,  a  man  of  science  is  generally  esteemed  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  accuracy  of  his  practical  knowledge ;  in  Germany,  on 
the  contrary,  scientific  reputation  appears  to  be  founded  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  faculty  of  raising  the  most  extensive  structure  of 
speculation  upon  the  smallest  possible  basis  of  facts. 

We  confess  that  our  expectations  were  very  highly  rmsed, 
when  we  first  heard  the  publication  of  this  political  tract  of  M. 
Gbrres  announced.  We  had  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  in  it 
an  able  exposition  of  the  causes  of  that  insurrectionary  spirit 
which  has  been  lately  exhibited  in  Germany,  an  ample  and  dis¬ 
tinct  statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  a  view  of  the 
probable  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  best  means  by  which  these  consequences,  in  so  far  as 
they  appeared  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  society,  might  be 
most  eftectually  obviated  or  averted.  From  the  known  predi¬ 
lections  of  the  author,  indeed,  we  were  prepared  to  meet  with 
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some  prejudiced  views  and  partial  statements;  but  these  we 
hoped  to  have  been  enabled  to  correct  by  means  of  information 
derived  from  other  sources.  Our  expectations,  however,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  have  been  wofully  disappointed.  With  regard  to 
facts,  the  work  before  us  is  exceedingly  meagre ;  there  is  no- 
thing  at  all  like  a  connected  detail — the  author  dwells  much 
among  generalities— indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  fanciful  speculations,  which  may  be  very  well  received 
by  the  half-initiated  pupils  of  Schelling  and  Eschenmayer,  but 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  extremely  puerile  and  worthless.  More¬ 
over,  we  have  experienced  great  diiBculty  in  discovering  what  the 
author's  own  particular  opinions  are,  respecting  the  subject  upon 
which  he  writes;  indeed,  we  are  not  certain,  at  this  moment, 
that  we  have  fsucceeded  in  our  attempts  to  develop  the  real  jet 
and  scope  of  his  reasonings.  He  seems  to  point  to  the  union  of 
the  whole  of  Germany  under  one  sovereign — to  incline  towards 
a  limited  monarchy — and  to  intimate  the  almost  certain  and  im¬ 
mediate  approach  of  a  revolution,  unless  the  views  he  has  sug¬ 
gested  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  But  all  these  ideas  are  pro¬ 
pounded  in  a  very  general  way — no  detailed  plan  is  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  his  readers— he  says  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  the  means  by  which  his  views,  supposing  them  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  may  be  most  safely  and  effectually  realized — nothing  of 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  accomplishment. 
From  many  passages  in  the  work,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Gorres  is  a  Catholic ;  and  his  hierarchical  prejudices  seem  to  be 
in  continual  conflict  with  his  political  opinions.  Add  to  this, 
that  his  pages  are  very  frequently  obscure,  his  style  almost  al¬ 
ways  mystical  and  turgid,  and  his  expressions  sometimes  such 
as  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  the  works 
of  an  experienced  and  accomplished  German  author*.  Th« 
whole  volume,  indeed,  is  written  in  very  bad  taste,  and  rather 
resembles  the  laboured  coup  d'essai  of  an  ambitious  student, 
than  the  production  of  mature  literary  talents.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  difficulties,  however,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  our 
readers  with  an  analysis  of  this  work  ;  but  we  must  first  premise 
a  few  general  observations  on  the  political  state  of  Germany, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  omission  in  the  plan  of  M.  Gorres. 

The  late  complicated  constitution  of  the  German  empire  was 

*  Since  we  mt  down  to  this  atticle,  we  have  teen  a  transJation  of  the  woik  under 
review  by  ]ilr.  lilack,  which  appears  to  be  very  fairly  executed,  and  in  which  tjia 
Knglieh  reader  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  many  of  the  faults  in  the  ori^- 
nal  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  have  occasionally  avntled  ourselves  of  this  trans¬ 
lation  in  oui  extracts. 
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the  creature  of  the  feudal  times,  and  it  conticued  to  subsist,  in 
something  more  than  a  nominal  form,  long  after  the  harsher  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Gothic  institutions  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of 
£ur<^,  had  been  worn  down  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  a 
system  more  congenial  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  people, 
more  con^tent  with  the  advanced  state  of  political  science. 
The  tie,  however,  which  bound  together  the  different  members 
of  the  confederacy,  was,  for  some  centuries,  of  a  very  loose  tex> 
ture,  and  little  calculated  to  resist  the  shocks  to  which  such  an 
unwieldy  mass  was  likely  to  be  exposed,  either  from  foreign  vio. 
fence  or  internal  dbsensions.  The  first  fatal  blow  wliich  it  ex¬ 
perienced  was  struck  by  the  Reformation.  A  war  of  thirty  years 
duration,  which  was  carried  on  with  all  the  bitterness  of  party 
and  religious,  zeal,  terminated  in  a  peace,  which  contirmed  the 
rights,  and  securoi  the  liberties  of  the  professors  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trines;  and  from  that  period,  the  north  of  Germany  became 
more  and  more  divided  from  the  south,  no  less  by  the  difference 
of  religious  faith,  tlian  by  a  real  or  imagined  incompatibility  of 
interests.  The  rapid  aggrandisement  and  warlike  tendencies  of 
Prussia — the  activity,  talents,  and  popularity  of  the  Great  Fre¬ 
derick — the  character  and  results  of  the  seven  years  war,  had  the 
effect  of  widening  the  breach  still  more,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  total  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  during  the  violent 
convulsions  produced  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  utter 
want  of  union  among  the  princes  of  the  empire — the  petty  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  different  states,  and  the  provincial  jealousies  enteif- 
tained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  districts,  aided  the  ge¬ 
neral  disorganization ;  and  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  a 
great  part  of  Germany  was  ultimately  placed  by  the  conquests  of 
France — the  rapid  discomfiture  which,  for  a  long  period,  attend¬ 
ed  every  effort,  on  tlie  part  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  states, 
to  assert  their  independence,  produced  a  general  feeling  of  weak¬ 
ness,  and  a  sense  of  national  dishonour  and  loss  of  character, 
which,  had  not  fortunate  circumstances  intervened,  might  have 
terminated  in  total  degradation,  worthlessness,  and  apathy.  Even 
during  that  period  of  gloom,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who,  while  they  deeply  felt  the  national  humiliation,  still 
ventured,  hopeless  as  the  case  might  seem,  to  anticipate  brighter 
prospects ;  men  who  saw  that  the  character  and  energies  of  their 
country  were  only  dormant,  and  not  extinct,  and  that  only  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  was  wanting,  to  enable  that  character  and 
those  energies  to  burst  the  fetters  by  which  they  were  held  in 
thraldom.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  chiefly  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  alluded  to,  that  the  Germans  exhibited  a  decided  interest 
in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  their  country,  and  the  songs  of  their 
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early  bards;  and  never  were  the  people  more  frequently  re¬ 
minded  ot*  Herrman,  and  the  legions  of  Varus.  It  was  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  literature,  science,  and 
freedom,  had,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  made  the 
greatest  advances,  that  these  ideas  were  most  generally  enter¬ 
tained,  and  partially  propagated ;  and  various  means  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  those,  whose  ^ents,  character,  and  situation,  ^ve 
them  an  influence  over  the  public  mind,  to  rouse  the  national 
feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  ultimate  vindication  of  freedom. 

The  fortunate  moment  arrived  sooner,  perhaps,  than  it  was 
expected.  The  cup  of  oppression,  indeed,  had  b^n  previously 
filled  to  the  very  brim ;  the  groans  of  the  wretched  suflerers  had 
ascended  to  heaven  ;  the  blo^  of  Palm,  of  Hofer,  and  the  other 
victims  of  a  murderous  tyranny,  called  aloud  for  vengeance : 
One  sentiment  pervaded  ail  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men-— one 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  animated  the  breasts,  and  one  energy  nerved 
the  sinews  of  all.  Th6  mighty  host,  which  had  subdued,  and 
trampled  upon,  and  tyrannized  over  a  great  proportion  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  overwhelmed  and  annihilated  by  the  rude  elements 
and  hardy  valour  of  the  north— the  independent  spirit  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  kindled  at  the  flames  of  Moscow — and  the  sword, 
which  had  been  long  sharpening  in  secret,  was  now  to  descend 
with  a  terrible  force  on  the  head  of  the  oppressor.  The  strug¬ 
gle,  which  had  previously  been  maintained  by  the  governments 
rather  than  by  the  people,  now  assumed  a  decidedly  popular  and 
national  character  * ;  and,  aided  by  the  resources,  the  skill,  and 
the  valour  of  England,  it  terminated  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  tyranny,  and  the  consequent  emancipation  of  the  Continent. 

It  were  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Germany,  had  they  been 
equally  moderate  and  prudent  in  victory,  as  they  had  been  un¬ 
subdued  in  misfortune,  and  vigorous  and  resolute  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke.  But,  unhappily,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  that  fever¬ 
ish  exaltation,  which  had  been  so  powerfully  excited,  to  subside, 
after  the  crisis  was  over  which  had  called  it  forth  ;  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  enumerate  a  few  of  those  causes  which  seem  to 
have  operated  in  exciting  and  continuing  a  disposition  to  restless¬ 
ness  and  insubordination.  Many  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their 
country,  and  left  their  studies,  for  a  time,  to  combat  under  the 
banners  of  independence ;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  value 


*  To  Uiis  ds3r,  the  greet  bettle  of  Leipeic,  which  wes  fought  on  the  18th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1813,  is  ca^  bj  the  Gennaos  dk  VoikertcMaeM,  the  battle  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  nations. 
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and  importance  of  their  services — the  pride  of  triumph,  which 
was  shared,  indeed,  by  the  whole  nation — the  mental  excitement, 
in  short,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  cause,  the  exertion, 
and  the  victory,  continued  to  mmntain  and  nourish  a  spirit  which, 
however  advantageous  in  the  heat  of  the  stru^le,  be^me  some¬ 
what  dangerous  when  the  contest  was  over,  a^  when  it  became 
necessary  for  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  achievement  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  so  glorious,  to  return  to  the  dull  quiet  of  domestic  life.  At 
the  same  time,  several  of  the  more  popular  instructors  of  youth, 
who  had  previously  contributed  by  their  writings,  and  otherwise, 
to  rouse  tne  national  feeling,  continued  to  foment  the  general  en¬ 
thusiasm,  after  its  great  and  ostensible  object  had  been  attained, 
and  to  apply  the  same  stimulants,  which  had  proved  highly  usew 
ful  when  extraordinary  exertion  was  required,  after  tl^  period 
of  exertion  was  mne  oy  *.  Among  the  middle  ranks  in  general, 
too,  there  existed  a  strong  impression  of  the  weakness  and  want 
of  adaptation  of  the  former  constitution  and  government  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  see  the  previous  system  superseded 
ny  some  new  institution,  which,  while  it  united  the  whole  of  Ger¬ 
many  into  one  political  bo^,  would  be  better  calculated  to  afford 
security  and  protection  in  mture.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  also, 
especially  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  deep¬ 
ly  infected  with  me  jaoobinical  principles  of  the  French  revolution¬ 
ists,  and  with  the  inexplicable  inconsistency  of  their  prototypes, 
were  enchanted  with  the  gaudy  despotism  of  Napoleon,  gazed 
with  ully-  admiration  bn  the  false  glory  with  whioi  he  was  sur- 
rounded,  and  seemed  to  have  renounc^  every  patriotic  feeling 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  destinies  of  the  greai  nation. 

When  the  great  continental  contest  was  ended,  the  steady, 
energetic,  magnanimous,  and  ultimately  successfid  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  inspired  the  nations  of  Europe  with  an  increased  ad¬ 
miration  of  those  institutions  under  which  such  wonders  had 
been  effected,  and  induced  them  to  take  those  institutions  as  a 
model  for  the  reform  of^ their  own.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
might  be  productive  of  no  great  harm.  But  in  this  violent  de> 
nre,  on  the  part  of  foreign  politicians,  to  adopt  our  constitutional 

*  The  kbsurd  length  to  which  the  Turm-Wuen  wae  carried,  by  the  attempt  to  oqp- 
nect  political  purposes  with  the  gymnastic  eserases  of  youth,  alRwds  one  illustration 
•r  the  remarks  we  hare  made  abort.  To  this  we  may  add,  the  foolish  admiradoo  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  adoption  of  the  old  German  habit,  among  the  itadcnta,  even 
to  the  beard,  which  was,  no  ^ubt,  regarded  as  an  infallible  mark  of  grarity  and  wis¬ 
dom.  The  deference  which  is  paid  to  the  students  in  Germany  seems  quite  ridicu- 
kws ;  although  It  might  be  ex{dained,  in  some  measure,  upon  principles  to  whidi  we 
hare  no  time,  at  preseiit,  to  admt.  It  appears  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  youthful 
mind  must  first  be  disciplined  by  study,  and  eaeaeised  by  eapaiience,  bedbre  its  opi¬ 
nions  can  be  considered  as  oracles  of  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  public  affinis. 
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forms,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  labour  under  a  very 
gross  delusion.  The  British  constitution  is,  no  doubt,  most  ad¬ 
mirable,  because  it  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the  character  of 
the  people,  because  all  their  institutions  and  habits  have  become 
accommodated  to  it,  and  because  it  is  animated  and  mainUuned 
by  a  spirit,  which  cannot  be  introduced,  at  once,  along  with  the 
bare  forms.  Real  and  permanent  political  liberty  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth ;  and  all  attempts  to  bring  it  violently  into  existence 
will  probably  prove  abortive.  Foreign  nations  may,  after  the 
example  of  England,  create  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  they  may  attempt  to  introduce  and  naturalize  among 
themselves  all  the  technical  machinery  of  our  civil  polity ;  but  is 
it  probable  that  the  sapless  and  withering  exotic  will  effectually 
taxe  root  in  their  sod  ?  Can  they  transfer  to  themselves  thie 
•  histoiT  of  England,  and  at  once  adopt  that  character  which  has 
lieen  formed  and  matured  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  du¬ 
ring  the  revolution  of  ages  ?  They  may,  indrad,  erect  the  ske¬ 
leton  ;  but  can  they  clothe  the  bones  with  flesh  and  muscle,  in¬ 
fuse  blood  into  the  arteries,  and  breathe  into  the  whole  frame 
the  animating  soul  *  ?  The  safest  and  most  feasible  plan  for  re¬ 
forming  their  constitutions  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  grail  upon 
their  own  national  institutions  such  improvements  as  would  ren¬ 
der  them,  at  once,  more  popular  and  efficient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  no  violence  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  nation,  however,  more  addicted  to  extravagant  specu¬ 
lation  than  the  Germans ;  and  their  philosophers  and  politicians, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  instantly 
set  about  constructing  theoretical  constitutions,  all  founded,  in¬ 
deed,  upon  principles  of  liberty,  and  a  system  of  representative 
government,  but  varying  from  cath  other  in  many  important 
featui^,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  too  fanciful,  and 
resting  too  much  upon  abstract  and  arbitrary  principles,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  without  running 
the  risk  of  universal  anarchy. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
elements,  and  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all,  by  adopting  any  one 
specific  plan  of  practicable  reform.  The  restoration  eff  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  under  any  form,  appeared  to  be  quite  out  of  the 

auestion.  A  proposition  to  that  effect,  indeed,  was  made,  and 
lie  imperial  crown  (ff  Germany  was  offered  to  the  Emperor  of 
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*  Many  of  our  conctitutional  writers  hoTe  been  fond  of  tracing  our  popular  insti- 
tutknu  to  the  forests  of  Getnuny.  De  miMOribm  rebut,  says  Tacitus,  prindpet  con. 
tuUtuU,  d*  majOribui  ommet ;  i<a  tamen,  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  penes  plchem  arbUrium 
ett,  apud  primcipei  ptrtractentur.  Such  coun^  might  be  very  well  adapted  to  bar¬ 
barous,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribes ;  but  what  a  mighty  stride  from  this  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  refined  system  of  representation  ! 
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Austria,  which  that  monarch,  however,  prudently  declined.  Va¬ 
rious  other' plans  were  then  suggested,  atnon^  others,  that  two 
empires  should  be  formed,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  one,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  head  of 
the  other.  But  these  were  also  rgected,  and  for  the  same  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  'It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  whole  princes 
of  Germany  should  enter  into  a  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  unity  in  the  measures  adopted  for  the  weltare  of  the 
whole  community,  and  also  of  forming  a  barrier  agiunst  foreign 
aggression.  In  other  respects,  the  sovereigns  seemed  not  nnwill- 
ing  to  concede  something  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  indeed,  in  th  13th  Article  of  the  Act  of  Confederation, 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  reform  their  several  constitu¬ 
tions  upon  a  more  popular  plan.  But  experience  has  suflf. 
ciently  demonstrated  the  nece8.sity  of  proceeding  with  great  cau-' 
tiun  in  political  changes,  and  the  danger  of  adopting  a  constitu¬ 
tion  framed  u^xin  principles  entirely  metaphysical.  The  difficul¬ 
ties,  too,  were  greatly  increased  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of 
the  heterogenous  mass  of  inhabitants  which  was  frequently  uni¬ 
ted  under  the  sceptre  of  one  prince.  In  several  districts,  a  con¬ 
siderable  discrepancy  prevailed  between  the  subjects  united  un¬ 
der  the  same  sovereign,  with  respect  to  their  laws,  usages  and 
habits ;  and  the  privileges  enjoys,  from  time  immemorial,  by 
certain  classes,  could  not  be  entirely  disregarded,  without  excit¬ 
ing  a  strong  feeling  of  injustice.  1*116  method  proposed  by  the 
German  governments  was  the  very  one,  we  thWiK,  by  which  the 
object  in  view  could  have  been  most  safely  and  effectually  accom¬ 
plished.  It  was  to  revive  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  Stales ; 
and  had  tJiis  been  done,  with  some  necessary  modifications, 
which  would  have  easily  and  naturally  suggested  themselves  in 
the  course  of  exjicrience,  a  system  of  liberty  miglit  have  been 
gradually  introduced,  the  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  with  the  least  violence  to  their  previous  laws,  institutions, 
habits  and  customs.  From  the  circumstances  alwve  mentioned, 
however,  it  is  cvulent  that  much  delicacy  would  be  required  at 
first,  in  setting  the  springs  in  motion,  because,  by  the  violent 
action  of  the  machine  at  the  commencement  of  its  operation, 
sneh  a  derangement  might  have  been  oeeasioned,  as  would  pre>- 
clude  all  hope  of  its  producing  any  benefit  in  future. 

But  this  plan  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  extravagant  de^ 
sires  of  the  political  theorists  of  Germany,  who  expectea  consti¬ 
tutions  approaching  nearer  to  the  beau  ideal  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  formed  in  their  own  minds ;  who  could  be  pleased  with 
nothing  short  of  absolute  perfection,  and  who  conceived  it  quite 
-  candalous,  in  infant  institutions,  to  leave  any  thing  whatever  to 
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be  improved  by  the  Influence  of  time  and  experience.  In  the 
meantime,  events  occurred,  which  were  calculated  to  give  no 
small  alarm  to  the  governments,  and  to  induce  them  to  be  still 
more  cautious  in  proceeding  to  the  great  work  of  reform.  All 
of  our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  turbulent  spirit  which 
manifested  itself  in  some  of  the  German  universities — of  the  pro. 
oeedings  which  took  place  at  the  secular  celebration  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  UeformaUGn— of  tlie  assasunation  of  Kotzebue,  an.l  the 
attempt  which  was  made  upon  the  life  of  the  President  Ibell. 
The  spirit  which  had  thus  betrayed  itself  by  such  unequivocal 
acts,  could  not  appear  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  promoting  a 
rational  and  beneficial  reform  in  political  institutions,  but  must 
have  been  viewed  as  more  likely  to  seek  every  opportuuity  of 
breaking  out  into  violence  and  outrage.  The  measures  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  by  the  German  sovereigns,  for  repressing  a  spi¬ 
rit  so  hostile  to  the  liest  interests  of  society,  occasioned  an  irre¬ 
parable  breach  between  tliem  and  the  liberal  reionners ;  and  the 
present  work  of  M.  Gorres  may  be  considered  as  a  manifesto  by 
that  party  against  the  proceedings  of  the  courts. 

After  some  general  obsprv’ations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  governments,  and  the  alleged  discontents  of  the  people,  acr 
eompanied  with  a  panegyric  upon  himself,  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  source  of  all  the  evil,  which  he  traces  to  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  Vienna  Congress.  Here,  he  says,  it  was  generally  exjiect- 
ed,  that,  in  rebuilding  the  shattered  Euro^ieaii  Commonwealth, 
care  would  have  been  taken,  above  all  other  things,  to  restore 
the  German  empire,  which,  in  his  own  peculiar  philosophical 
phraseology,  he  defines  an  active,  animated  multiplicity,  under 
the  unity  of  an  emperor,”  ( ein  rege^  lebendige  YkUuity  unter 
der  Einheit  eines  Kaieere.)  P.  9. 

**  It  was  thought,”  he  continues,  “  that  anemperor  would  again  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  empire,  the  dignity  to  be  hereditary  as  long  as  the  family 
existed  ;  that  for  the  protection  of  freedom  against  this  hereditarv  character 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  preservation  of  that  countercheck  which  Dad  arisen, 
a  German  king  would  be  placed  at  hia  aide ;  that  the  dukes  of  the  empire,  its 
princes  and  counts,  prelates  and  other  dignitaries,  would  be  assembled  in  a 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  the  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  second  Chamber 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  thus  every  member  of  the  whole  body,  li¬ 
miting  and  limited,  (bedingend  und  bedlngtyj  all  its  branches  co-ordinate, 
no  one  domineering  over  the  others,  but  all  serving  with  freedom  under  the 
the  same  head;  the  Germans  would  have  received  the  only  constitution 
permanently  adapted  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  nation.”  P.  10. 

Such  is  the  constitution  which  our  author  has  drawn  up  for 
Germany,  and  the  labour  of  such  deiinpations  is  so  easy,  requir¬ 
ing  so  uttle  waste  of  ingenuity,  so  little  practical  skill,  that  we 
might  have  expected  a  similar  plan  from  any  scluxil  boy  of  the 
most  moderate  reading  and  attainments.  M.  Gorres  enters  no 
farther  into  the  details  of  this  tbcorctical  constitution ;  he  says 
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not  a  word  of  the  difficulties  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
Its  establishment ; — nothing  of  the  separate  interests  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  of  this  bmy  politic — nothing  of  the  division  of 
the  administrative  powers — nothing  of  the  peculiar  faculties 
and  influence  of  this  “  German  king,"  who  was  to  be  placed  as 
a  counter-check  at  the  side  of  the  emperor.  Every  thing  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  dry  manner  of  an  algeoraic  formula,  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  thousand  circumstances  which  might  disturb 
the  calculation  at  every  step.  We  shall  imitate,  however,  the 
cautious  silence  of  M.  Gorres  upon  this  subject,  and  dwell  no 
longer  at  present  upon  the  merits  of  this  favourite  project. 

The  plan  of  our  author,  it  seems,  was  not  adopted  the  con- 
gress ;  and  the  cause  to  which  M.  Gorres  ascribes  this  strange 
neglect,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  without  especial  no¬ 
tice  : 

**  When  the  obscurity,”  he  observes,  "  in  which  that  assemUy  (the  con¬ 
gress)  had  at  first  veiled  itself,  began,  in  some  degree,  to  disperse,  it  was 
perceived  with  astonishment,  diat  no  trace  of  a  grand  architectonic  plan  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  its  proceedings ;  the  Uranut  of  the  olden  time,  ematcu- 
lated  by  the  Saturn  of  the  revolution,  had  become  totally  unfruitful,  and  ceaud  > 
to  generate  ;  and  the  all-governing  Jove,  who  had  driven  the  Tatter  from  his 
throne,  had  not  yet  terminated  the  great  contest’’ 

Our  readers  may  well  stare  at  this ;  but  we  have  translated 
the  passage  verb^kn  from  the  oripnal ;  and  when  we  assure 
them  that  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  written  in  predsely 
the  same  style,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  sympathue  with  the 
pun  we  have  experienced  in  our  attempts  to  unriddle  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  author. 

'  After  this,  as  might  eauly  be  anticipated,  M.  Gorres  ex¬ 
presses  great  dissatinaction  with  the  whde  proceedings  of  the 
congress ;  and,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  he  compares 
Germany  to  a  Mediterranean  sea  in  eternal  motion,"  into 
which  **  Austrians,  Russian,  Prussians,  Danes,  English,  and 
f*  French,  run  out  in  long  peninsulas."  He  is  likewise  very  na¬ 
turally  displeased  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  German  fe¬ 
derative  act,  probably  on  account  of  the  want  of  that  **  grand 
“  architectonic  plan,"  which,  although  foolishly  rejected  by  the 
congress,  is  yet  to  be  introduced,  we  presume,  by  Jupiter,  afler 
be  has  **  terminated  the  great  contest." 

>  **  At  length,"  says  our  author,  **  time  brought  on  the  decisive 
ex^rimentum  cruets,  when  a  combination  of  ciraimstances, 

**  which  scarcely  occurs  once  in  a  lifetime,  produced  a  dearth 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life” — a  dearth  which  M.  Gorres 
describes  as  half  artificial,  and  which  he  seems  to  ascribe  also,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  his  **  grand  architectonic  plan." 
^age  20.  Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  dearth  to 
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which  <Mtf  author  aUudes-^  dearth,  it  is  well  known,  which  was 
not  excluavely  confined  to  any  one  country,  but  which  was  ge> 
fi«ral  over  Europe,  and  severely  felt  among  ourselves ;  nor  can 
it  be  forgotten,  what  amazing  advantage  was  taken  of  this  cala> 
mity,  by  our  popular  demagogues,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes  of  our  population.  They  ascribed  the  general  dis¬ 
tress  to  tbe  measures  our  TOvemment,  and  the  want  of  pvlia- 
mentary  reform,  ^ust  as  M.  Gorres,  and  his  partisans,  refer  it  to 
the  pohey  of  theu:  own  governments,  and  the  rejection  of  his 
“  grand  architectonic  plan."  M.  Gorres  even  reprobates  the 
diet,  because  **  it  could  not  afterwards  agree  upon  a  half  se~ 
**  rioue  declaration  that  such  an  evil  should  not  again  occur 
which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  would  have  been  a  very  foolish 
proceeding  on  tbe  part  ^  said  diet ;  and  he  asserts  that,  from 
**  this  time  forward,  sentence  of  condemnaUon  was  universally 
**  pronounced  agmnst  the  federal  constitution  by  the  naUon 
an  assertion  which,  we  apprehend,  must  be  received  cum  gramo 
iolis. 

**  Deceived  in  its  most  just  expectations,  and  feeling  deeply 
**  at  heart  the  sting  of  public  insult,  the  nation,"  says  M.  Gorres, 
**  was  now  compelled  to  turn  its  views  towards  constitutions  in 
**  the  several  states  of  the  federation ;"  and  be  goes  on  to  de¬ 
scribe,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  the  progress  which  was  made 
in  accomplishing  these  views,  in  the  states  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  &c.  Into  these  details,  however,  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  him,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  commu¬ 
nicated  no  real  informadon  which  our  readers  may  not  already 
have  acquired  from  the  public  papers ;  and  besides,  they  are  so 
mixed  up  with  the  author's  politic  and  philosophical  pr^udioes, 
as  to  lose  all  value  when  considered  as  matter  of  fact.  One  ob¬ 
servation,  however,  we  cannot  avoid  maki^,  and  it  is  this,  that 
in  spite  of  the  jaundiced  hue  which  M.  Gckres  has  attempted 
to  difliise  over  the  whole  of  the  transacdons  in  question,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  even  from  his  own  shewing,  that  -the  Germans  are  really 
improving'in  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  that  tbe  soverrigns 
themselves  are  in  the  course  of  adopting  more  liberal  prindples 
of  government.  That  upon  the  revival  of  representative  .insti- 
tudons,  which,  for  a  long  period,  had  fallen  into. neglect,  various 
difliculdes  should  occur  at  the  outset ;  that  contests  should  arise 
between  the  governments  and  the  states  respecting  their  recipro¬ 
cal  rights  and  duties,  which  had  previously  been  but  imperfectly 
defined ;  that  the  weight  of  the. public  debt,  which  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  during  a  peri^  of  extraordinary  exertion,  and  >  the  con¬ 
sequent  pressure  of  taxation,  should  be  severely  felt  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  they  should  exert  themselves  to  obtain  a  diminu- 
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tion  of  their  burdens ;  that  frequent  collisions  should  occur,  be¬ 
tween  the  interest  of  the  nobles — the  privileged  classes-^and 
that  of  the  commons that  all  these,  and  various  other  causes 
of  dissension,  to  which  older  establishments  are  less  exposed, 
should  have  occurred  in  the  new  constitutions  of  Germany, 
might  have  been  naturally  expected.  But  time,  experience,  and 
thorough  discussion,  would  gradually  accommodate  these  differ¬ 
ences,  and  inspire  the  parties  with  a  tone  of  greater  moderation. 
Indeed,  we  look  upon  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  sovereigns  and  their  subjects  as  highly  beneficial  to 
both.  They  will  tend  to  elucidate  more  clearly  their  reciprocal 
rights  and  mutual  relations ;  and  while  they  diffuse  among  the 
people  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
government,  must  render  them  better  qualihed  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  constitutional  freedom.  Contests  of  this  nature  are 
scarcely  ever  doubtful  in  their  ultimate  result ;  and  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  conduct  themselves  with  prudence,  moderation,  and  firm¬ 
ness,  walking  steadily  in  the  path  of  practical  utility,  and  aban¬ 
doning  the  pursuit  of  speculative  phantoms,  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  end,  they  will  accomplish  their  object  of  obtaining 
free  constitutions,  of  far  greater  durability  than  any  which  might 
be  introduced  by  a  sudden  and  violent  revolution — the  sole  and 
universal  panacea^  however,  which  M.  Gtirres  and  his  associates 
have  in  store  for  all  political  evils. 

Instead  of  accompanying  our  author  through  his  half  histori¬ 
cal  and  half  theoretical  views  of  the  contests  Ix-tween  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  people  in  Germany,  we  prefer  transcribing  his 
account  of  a  secret  association,  which  has  recently  acquired  as 
much  celebrity  as  was  enjoyed,  at  one  time,  by  its  predecessor, 
the  society  of  the  Illuminati.  We  allude  to  the  Union  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  (Tugendbund,)  with  regard  to  which  M.  Gorres  has  sug¬ 
gested  some  views,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  equally  natural  and 
true. 

"  For  a  considerable  time  there  had  existed  a  secret  union,  called  the 
Union  of  Virtue  {Tugend^nd),  entered  into,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  striving  with  united  powers  for  the  attainment  of  freedom,  without 
infringing  on  me  fidelity  due  to  the  legitimate  princes,  and  of  defending  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  nation  from  every  species  of  thraldom,  but  more  especially 
thraldom  to  a  foreign  power.  This  Union  was  said  to  consist  of  various 
degrees,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  signs,  attributes,  duties,  and 
ri^ts ;  all  the  members  were  bound  by  the  most  secret  oaths  to  the  society 
and  its  objects,  and,  without  knovring  any  thing  of  the  operations  of  others, 
were  subject  only  to  their  superior,  as  the  latter  again  was  to  tlie  grand¬ 
master,  from  which  superior  tney  received  all  orders  and  comraisaions ;  aivl 
having  once,  after  a  free  deliberation,  undertaken  to  execute  them,  they 
were  bound  to  proceed  with  blind  and  implicit  confidence,  abstaining  from 
all  inquiry  into  grounds  and  motives ;  all  the  secrets  of  ^e  Union  were  to 
be  kept  with  the  most  inviolable  fidelity,  under  the  pain  of  death ;  the 
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oMinbcn  iwere  to  be  equally  inaccemble  to  the  influence  of  fear  and  hope, 
and*  no  human  force  was  to  have  power, to  protect  the  guilty  traitor  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  society. 

“  Ihmng  the  period  in  which  the  country  was  suffering  firom  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy,  such  plans  may,  perhaps,  have  entered  into  the  heads  of 
individuals,  and  the  experiment  may  even  have  been  made  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Availing  themselves  of  an  old  artifice,  in  which  an  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  means  is  concealed,  by  connecting  the  measures  exhibited  in 
perspective  with  a  supposed  secret  in  the  back  ground,  and  thus  influencing 
the  mind  by  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  a  dark  and  unlimited  agency,  the 
more  powerful  may  then  have  impressed  the  more  weak  with  a  belief  m  the 
existence  of  a  completely  organist  society  of  this  description,  that  throu^ 
the  influence  of  fear,  and  the  charm  of  such  an  cqptical  illusion,  they  might 
be  able  to  awaken  them  from  their  cowardly  torpor,  and  stimulate  them  to 
energy  against  the  French.  Men  of  a  weak  character  were  pleased,  at  that 
time,  wiu  the  idea  of  such  an  invisiUe  assistance ;  the  enemy  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  alarm  by  the  stories  respecting  it,  which  continually  reached 
him ;  and  the  government  itself  seemed  far  from  displeased  that  such  a  be- 
hef  ^ould  gain  ground,  and  even  affected  to  participate  in  it.” 

Some  of  these  observations  appear  to  be  sufficiently  just ;  and, 
in  one  sense,  they  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  maxim  of  Taci¬ 
tus— ignotum  pro  magnifico.  But  it  will  be  observed  that 
our  author  talks  of  this  association  as  if  his  knowledge  of  it  were 
derived  merely  from  report ;  whereas,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
he  might  have  dropt  the  on  dit  altogether,  as  we  understand 
that  he  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Tugendbundy  and  perhaps 
knows  more  about  its  extent,'rules,  and  objects,  than  he  is  willr 
ing  to  communicate  to  the  public.  The  existence  of  this  society, 
however,  is  not  denied ;  and  it  roust  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  all  such  secret  associations  are  roost  illegal  and  dangerous ; 
illegal,  because  they  assume  to  themselves  an  authority  altoge¬ 
ther  arbitrary  and  above  the  laws ;  and  dangerous,  because  their 
plans  are  secretly  formed,  and  blindly  executed,  without  that 
personal  responsibility  which  affords  the  best  check  to  individual 
misconduct,  and  the  best  guarantee  of  all  public  measures.  An¬ 
other  charge  has  been  brought,  and  we  apprehend  with  some 
justice,  against  this,  and  all  other  secret  associations  for  political 
purposes.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  choice  of  the  individual  roem- 
oers,  far  more  regard  is  paid  to  talents  than  to  moral  character; 
and  in  these  circumstances,  even  admitting  the  original  object  to 
be  good  and  justifiable,  what  security  can  the  public  have  for 
the  integrity  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  is  entrusted 

After  commenting  upon  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  south.  And  here  he  ad¬ 
mits  and  argues  upon  a  fact  to  which  we  formerly  alluded,  vix. 
that  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  democratic  ideas  had  very  ex- 
“  tensivcly  diffused  themselves  amongst  the  third  estate aitd 
Jie  afterwards  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of  the  new  class 
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of  poTitkiani  and  statesmen  which  had  sprung  up  in  that  qnar* 
ter,  and  which,  we  conceiTe,  might  be  not  inaptlj  applied  to 
M.  Gorres  himself  and  his  associates,  notwithstaMing  all  his 
high  pretensions  to  be  ranked  as  a  member  of  the  historical 
school. 

Id  the  presumption  and  emergencies  of  sadi  s  period,  a  dan  of  atates- 
men  had  been  formed  a  description  quite  different  from  the  m^oritj  of 
those  in  the  North,  who  consisted  either  of  the  remains  of  the  age  whidi 
preceded  the  great  convulsion,  w  of  men  who  have  since  been  educated  in 
dteir  principle  The  statesmen  of  the  latter  description  are  the  sUves  of 
custom,  acteowledge  only  what  already  exists,  and  entertain  the  deepest 
aversion  for  every  innovation ;  the  former,  again,  neither  acknowledge  nor 
esteem  any  tUng  present  or  p^,  and  hate  all  that  is  positive  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  restless  activi^.  Whilst  the  one  set  of  men  dare  not 
venture  even  to  touch  any  thing  that  has  been  handed  down  to  them,  and 
dragging  after  them  the  dead  l^y  of  what  perished  from  age  till  it  is  over¬ 
taken  by  corruption,  plod  on,  like  slaves  on  the  estate  to  which  they  were 
attached,  in  a  ^der  and  more  enterprising  period,  the  others  consider  every 
thing  that  has  been  as  lapsed  and  fc^eited  to  death,  and  themselves  as  lords 
of  the  present  and  tyrants  of  the  future.  Children  of  the  day  which  brought 
them  forth,  denying  the  authority  of  all  that  formerly  was,  they  still  en¬ 
tertain  the  hope  t^t  their  commands  will  be  listened  to  by  a  coming  age, 
to  which  they  in  turn  wiU  have  been  a  past,  and  which  tn^morrow  may  an¬ 
nihilate  their  labours  with  as  much  justice  as  they  annihilate  the  labours  of 
yesterday.  Exercising  the  most  unlimited  controul  oyer  every  thing  existing, 
by  which  the  other  cIm  are  controlled,  in  their  restless  activity  they  mix  and 
confound  all  things  twether.  With  the  rapidity  with  which  one  thot^ht  suc¬ 
ceeds  another  in  the  human  breast,  they  endeavour  to  remodel  their  world. 
In  the  pruriency  of  their  lost  of  change,  they  convert  first  one  pecul^ty  and 
then  another  into  some  mis-shapen  fi^u%,  which,  when  the  whim  seises  them, 
they  again,  without  hesitation,  dash  into  a  thousand  pieces  to  make  way  for 
another  creation  of  their  desires.  Restless,  as  if  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit, 
they  drive  and  hunt  men  and  things  up  and  down,  and  through  and  through 
each  other,  so  that  no  one  thing  can  have  time  to  take  root  As  they  have 
not  even  a  conception  of  the  still,  quiet,  and  easy  way  in  which  nature  unfolds 
her  works,  their  impatience  has  recourse  to  mechanism,  and  the  state  becomes 
in  dieir  hands  a  great  steam-engine,  in  which  they  Uiemselves  ascend  and 
'descend  as  a  hot  vapour,  impellmg,  with  deafening  noise,  an  immense  lever, 

‘  at  once  serving  to  put  in  motion  works  for  the  coining  of  money,  for  raising 
•of  water,  for  hammering,  spinning,  and  writing,  and,  at  last,  pr^udng  an¬ 
other  machine  like  itself.  In  this  mechanism,  In  which  every  thing  bcMmes 
fines  and  numbers,  all  the  lines  must  terminate  in  one  centrid  point,  and  all 
'the  numbers  must  form  one  unit,  that  arbitrary  power  may,  from  the  centre, 
calculate  and  contsol  the  difierent  movements  at  pleasure,  and  no  human  or 
municipal  relations  may  presume  to  assert  an  opposing  and  destructive  in- 
dercndence.  Every  tmng  is  violently  sacrificed  to  the  idea  which  happens 
fohave  the  ascendancy  for  the  time.  Nothing  has  so  firm  a  founoation 
that  the  whirlwind  of  their  rage  for  organization  cannot  at  last  blow  it 
down.  Every  thing  great  which  has  struck  a  deep  root  in  time,  and  which, 
franquil  and  secure  within  itself,  does  not  give  way  at  the  precise  moment 
.  they  .wish  it  to  do  so,  appears  punishable  and  rebellious  in  their  eyes ;  and 
they  avail  themselves  of  all  the  elements  to  blow  up  and  destroy  it,  that  no¬ 
thing  may  remain  but  the  gigantic  work  which  has  been  paint^  in  perspec¬ 
tive  by  them.  As  neither  truth,  love,  custom,  lubit,  piety,  nor  aught  that 
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agiutet  the  human  breast,  ia  neceuary  for  their  work—as  an  understand¬ 
ing,  clear  and  transparent  as  water,  arranges  anti  disposes  every  thing,  they 
can  proceed  unrelentingly  in  their  course  through  all  human  relations,  and 

Swns,  bishops,  rooks,  and  kni^ts,  are  moved  at  pleasure  from  one  end  of 
eir  chess-board  to  another,  ^eir  constitutions  are  net  social  unions  en¬ 
tered  into  by  independent  men  for  mutual  protection  and  liberation ;  they 
are  books,  of  whira  the  leaves,  formed  of  substances  once  possessed  of  ve¬ 
getable  life,  afterwards  won  to  ra^,  next  decomposed,  and  finally  recast  in 
uie  shape  paper,  have  been  written  over  with  their  ordinary  thoughts, 
and  then  numbered  and  bound  up  with  gilt  edges,  and  when  the  edition  is 
disposed  of  make  their  re-appearance  in  a  new  edition.  Hence  all  their  la- 
boura  are  without  a  blessing,  as  they  build  only  on  self-conceit.  Every 
succeeding  day  destroys  what  the  preceding  day  brought  forth.  Like  Sa¬ 
turn  they  are  perpetually  obliged  to  devour  their  own  children,  till,  at 
length,  the  enraged  mother  presents  them  with  the  stone,  and  rears  the 
avenger.  Being,  generally  speaking,  men  of  energy,  determination,  intel¬ 
lect,  and  talents,  they  m^t  have  been  the  salt  of  their  country;  bnt, 
alaves  to  pride,  they  have  been  to  it  a  devouring  poison ;  and  ^ns  theae 
wild  and  ardent  minds,  having  obtained  the  mastery  over  one-half  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  other  lazy  and  creeping  beings  having  obtained  the  mastery 
over  ^e  other  half,  our  country  has  bran  reduced  to  the  mdful  condition  in 
which  we  now  behold  it  On  the  one  side  it  appears  as  if  struck  by  a  pahy, 
on  the  odier  as  if  struck  by  St  Vitus’s  dance  ;  and  while  the  one-half,  la¬ 
bouring  under  an  asthenia,  broods  over  dull  and  empty  dreams,  the  other, 
in  a  state  of  hypersthenia,  wears  itself  out  in  fantastic  and  extravagant  de- 
lirations.” 

'  We  shall  pass  over  our  author's  account  of  the  political  stmg- 

fles  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  Bavaria.  His  remarks  on 
laden  justify  the  opinion  we  formerly  expressed,  (if  any  thing, 
indeed,  were  required  to  oonhrm  it,)  relative  to  the  foll^  of  en- 
trusUng  the  task  of  framing  political  constitutions  to  philosophi¬ 
cal  theorists,  and  adopting  a  purely  metaphysical  lUsis.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  example  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  would 
as  a  beacon  to  these  political  ideologists. 


have  served  as 


This  country  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  principal  foci  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  times.  More  constitutions  man  ever  were  produced  by 
France,  had  there  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  one  of  which, 
in  order  to  give  something  like  an  air  of  o^nality  to  German  folly,  was 
drawn  up  objectively  and  sulyectively,  according  to  the  title;  and  the 
change  of  ministers  had  been  more  frequent  than  mat  of  consuls  in  ancient 
Rome.” 

Having  at  length  exhausted,  in  his  own  way,  the  subject  of 
civil  polity,  M.  Gorres  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
ecclesiastical;  and  here  it  is,  chiefly,  that  his  Catholic  prejudices 
seem  to  press  upon  and  bear  down  his  zeal  for  political  freedom. 
He  is  prudent  enough,  however,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  detail  of  facts,  and  array  of  argument ;  and  like  every  |jar- 
tisan  who  is  engaged  in  the  support  of  an  untenable  causy,'  he 
rests  his  defence  of  the  papal  pretensions  upon  very  high-sound¬ 
ing,  but  very  empty  declamation.  He  casts  a  few  conteipptuoiis 
sneers  at  the  deluded  Protestants ;  and  after  some  mVsterious 
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fientencesy  the  drift  of  which  we  cannot  precisely  comprehend, 
he  gravely  assures  us,  that  **  when  the  dross  is  removed  from 
“  what  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  depth  on  both  sides,  the 
“  same  silver  ore  meets  our  view,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  Pro- 
**  testantiem  and  Catholicism  may  he  considered^  with  respect  to 

each  othery  as  in  the  relation  which  the  integral  bears  to  the 
**  differential  calculus,"^  (Transl.  p.  116.)  He  then  talks  of  the 
clamour  against  the  Bavarian  Concordaty  **  the  most  objection. 
“  able  parts  of  which,”  according  to  our  author,  *<  are  the  con- 
**  cessions  therein  made  to  the  state and  he  glances  at  the  af¬ 
fair  of  Von  Wessenberg,  whom  he  accuses  of  acting  unjustly, 
**  in  taking  refuge  behind  temporal  power,  in  order  to  succeed 
**  in  his  impure  purpose,  and  realise  his  ill-founded  claims 
**  against  the  Curia  of  Rome ;  and  thus,  under  the  pretext  of 
“  defending  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  actually  betraying  it  to 
**  the  sovereign.”  We  deem  it  unnecessary,  however,  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  refutation  of  the  author's  assertions  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  ideas  upon  it  in 
a  former  article. 

We  quote  our  author's  account  of  the  character  of  the  public 
journals  in  Germany,  both  because  it  is  curious  in  itself,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  affords  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  peculiar  discrimi¬ 
native  style.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  he  says  not  a 
word  of  the  Rhenish  Mercury. 

“  After  Prussia  had  subjected  the  public  journals  to  a  timid,  anxious,  and 
petty,  censorship,  which  could  not  even  tolerate  the  Westphalische  Anzei^, 
another  asylum  was  sought  for  the  free  expression  of  opinion.  Such  an  asylum 
was  found  in  the  constitution  of  Weimar,  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
which  was,  the  abolition  of  all  censorship.  This  constitution,  which,  from 
the  limited  nature  of  the  relations  of  the  state  of  Weimar,  has  never,  up  to 
this  hour,  produced  any  important  results,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  disbanding  of  regu^  soldiers,  as  they  were  found  incompatible  with 
the  charges  of  an  expensive  court  in  so  small  a  territory,  had,  from  the  free¬ 
dom  of  &cu8Uon  which  it  promised,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Germany.  From  thenceforward  b^n  the  petty  warfare  of  the  age, 
struggling  for  emancipation  with  that  state-police  which  would  restrain  it 
with  all  its  power  and  impotence  in  a  condition  of  the  most  d^p*ading  thral¬ 
dom.  Whilst  the  Itit,  s^king  the  sistrum  of  elmentary  nature,  explained 
the  hieroglyphics  of  animal  me,  the  vulture-headed  Otiris  waved  with  a 
powerful  hand  his  scourge  over  eveiy  abuse,  and  Anvbis,  the  Latrator, 
stood  centinel  at  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  the  mind,  watching  lest  power 
diould  attack  it  by  surprise;  whilst  the  Nemesis  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  keep  within  Uie  hounu  of  moderation  and  rule,  and  though  constantly 
declimn^  in  eoer^,  sowed  much  good  and  valuable  seed,  especially  in  the 
higher  cvcles ;  whilst  the  Patriot,  with  intelligence,  decision,  and  dexterity, 
daended  opinions,  very  often  characterised  by  their  partiality ; — in  answer 
to  dieir  loud  call,  other  voices  resounded  from  the  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  throng  Wurtemberg,  and  towards  the  Danube,  where  the  Allfftmeime 
Zeitung,  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  public,  opened  a  Fair  of 
PlundersvmUr,  in  which  buyers  and  sellers,  mountebanks  and  gypsies,  ho-t 
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nest  men  and  rogues  of  all  descriptions^  passed  and  repassed  each  other,  al¬ 
ways,  however,  under  the  vigilant  superintendance  of  the  local  magistrate  ; 
ana  then  illuming  the  ITpper  Rhine  vdth  corruscations  of  intellect,  and  as¬ 
cending  the  Maine,  burst  forth  with  a  loud  report,  heard  throughout  all  the 
south  of  Germany ;  while  not  a  tone  nor  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  mute 
north,  except  that  in  the  free  town  of  Bremen,  at  one  time  only  wavering 
and  timid,  and  in  Hamburgh,  where  the  Observer  strove,  with  number  and 
measure,  to  comprehend  the  measureless  age,  an  effort  was  made  to  save, 
in  some  degree,  its  honour.  These  voices  formed  altogether  a  chorus,  not 
always  indee<l  of  the  most  harmonious  description,  nor  the  most  observant 
of  the  laws  of  prosody,  but  which,  nevertheless,  called  to  the  recollection  of 
the  buskined  heroes,  who  with  tragic  step  stalked  over  the  stage,  many  a 
wholesome  practical  rule  of  life,  many  a  valuable  truth  which  had  escaped 
them,  and  many  a  useful  advice  which  they  had  despised.'* 

The  liberal  sect  in  Germany,  M.  Gorres  informs  us,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parties,  whose  peculiar  views  he  describes  in'  a 
passage,  which,  although  it  is  rather  long,  we  cannot  avoid 
transcribing  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

“  The  one,  called  the  historical,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  better  state  of 
I  thinn  formerly  existed  in  Germany,  when  united  imder  one  protector,  and 
divided  again  into  members  and  parts  subordinate  to  these  members,  pro¬ 
vinces,  estates,  and  flourishing  corporations,  it  remained  secure  within  it¬ 
self,  free,  enei^etic,  and  rich  in  its  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and 
independent  organisation,  externally  honoured,  esteemed,  dreaded,  and 
>  commanding,  and  in  a  situation  to  repel,  with  ease,  every  foreien  force, 
which  should  attempt  to  attack  it.  They  were  further  of  opinion,  ^t  con- 
i  fusion  and  disease  first  crept  into  this  flourishing  body,  from  the  head  be¬ 
coming  stupid  and  besotted,  and  the  members  wanton  and  arros^nt;  that 
from  Uic  continual  increase  of  this  proportion,  the  disorder  had  perpe- 
!  tually  gained  ground,  till  at  length,  after  the  ll^ormatiou,  it  broke  out  in 
that  furious  paroxysm  which  introduced  into  the  empire  the  organic  defect 
I  of  a  dissension,  hitherto  incurable;  a  wound  inflicted  with  a  poisoned 

'  sword,  like  that  of  Titurel,  from  which,  like  him,  without  dying  and  with- 

f  out  recovery,  it  continued  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  for  two  or 

three  centuries,  till  hostile  power  at  last  overthrew  the  reeling  and  inarrow- 
less  body,  trod  it  under  foot,  bound  it  to  the  triumphal  car,  dragged  up  and 
I  down  the  dishonoured  remains,  a  melancholy  spectacle  for  gods  and  men, 

:  and  scattered  about  the  mutilated  members,  as  Medea  did  those  of  Ab- 

syrtes. 

“  They  were  further  of  opinion,  that  as,  with  respect  to  the  people,  the 
form  alone  is  perishable ;  and  as,  after  every  decay,  a  regeneration  in  ano- 
‘  ther  form  must  follow,  the  new  Germany  ought  necessarily  to  be  bom 
again  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  old,  in  its  customs  and  ways  of  thinking 
'  from  the  elements  still  existing,  and  in  the  type  which  still  unconsciously 
pervades  all  their  efforts  at  development ;  in  order  that  men  may  see  that 
1  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  still  dwells  with  ^e  children,  and  that  they  are  not 

I  a  new  people,  the  bastards  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  have  found 

their  way  into  the  country,  and  built  another  temple  on  the  heights  of 
Gerizim. 

They  were  further  of  <minion,  that  the  problem  which  these  times 
were  called  on  to  s(dve  was,  the  removal  of  all  the  additions  introduced  by 
the  corruptions  of  centuries ;  the  abandonment  of  all  that,  in  the  rrorehen- 
aible  departure  from  histmy  and  the  nature  of  things,  depraved  selfishness, 
senseless  vanity  and  despair,  built,  without  any  foim^tion,  in  empty  space. 
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especially  in  the  last  two  centuries ;  the  renunciation  of  the  old  blind  aelf> 
lore  which,  by  a  dreadfbl  example,  was  taught  that  every  national  calamity 
must  ineyitably  ^  on  d'.e  heads  of  individuals ;  and  then  collecting  toge¬ 
ther  again  the  detached  threads  which,  amidst  all  the  confusion,  are  si^ 
discernible  in  our  manners,  sentiments,  and  institutions;  joining  new 
throuds,  where  the  changes  eflected  in  our  relations  render  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  advisable,  and  thus  reuniting  the  separate  elements,  and  holding  them 
together  by  these  bonds  in  one  entire  whole ;  the  introduction  of  new  life 
into  that  which  is  no  longer  possessed  of  life,  where  possible,  and  the  revi¬ 
val  of  the  old  animal  spirits ;  the  extrication  of  what  is  truly  good,  which 
lies  hid  under  the  rubbish  of  our  public  life,  thereby  effecting  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Germany  from  the  corruption  of  the  ola. 

"  The  other  party,  by  which  the  above  was  immediately  encountered, 
considered  things  from  another  'point  of  view.  What,  said  they,  have  we 
to  do  with  old  Germany  ?  What  are  these  rags  of  old  splendour  to  us  ? 
It  may  have  been  good  enough  in  its  day,  as  it  was  foundeu  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  in  which  it  existed,  but  it  is  now  gone  for  ever.  How 
ridiculous  the  superstition  which  affects  to  idolise  the  bones  of  old  heroes 
and  saints !  What  do  these  knights  want  with  our  times  ?  Their  spirit  it 
no  longer  among  us,  their  castles  lie  broken  on  every  mountain  and  hill ; 
the  old  cathedra  are  deserted,  and  another  faith  has  found  its  way  into 
them.  These  institutions  and  r^ulations  may  have  been  suitable  for  their 
age ;  but  the  rubbish  and  ruins  of  them,  which  still  remain  in  society,  are 
only  a  burden  to  us ;  and  their  parchments  lie  mouldering  in  our  archives. 
In  these  renudns  we  now  see  only  predial  slavey,  violence,  and  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  feudal  oppression,  and  the  figures  of  a  row  great  men,  wandering 
about  in  the  dark  night  of  the  middle  ages,  as  in  the  shades  below,  whom 
no  dead-offerings  can  conjure  again  into  life.  Two  tremendous  events, 
which  also  belong  to  historv,  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  have 
separated  them  from  us.  Another  people  has  since  occupied  the  seats  of 
the  old,  new  in  manners,  sentiments,  and  ways  of  thinking,  endowed  with 
other  rights  and  other  necessities.  Another  world  has  since  emerged  from 
the  flood,  in  the  place  of  the  departed  middle  ages.  Forms  bec^e  old ; 
what  is  mutable  comes  and  goes ;  but  a  new  life  is  pe^tually  sprii^ng 
up  with  verdant  fieshneas ;  and  as  the  ages  continue  to  now,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change,  every  succeeding  generation 
ought  prudently  to  build  in  the  manner  which  best  suits  its  own  necessities. 
Every  present  age  must  raise  structures  for  itself,  as  it  alone  can  know 
what  may  be  useful  and  serviceable  for  it ;  and  the  house  will  be  found 
most  convenient  if  built  agreeably  to  a  particular  plan.  As  old  Germany  is 
dissolved,  things  have  returned  to  the  primeval  condition  that  existed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire ;  a  state  of  thin^  with  respect  to 
which  history  can  afford  little  instruction.  But  if  you  will  take  history  for 
your  guide,  then  let  the  Revolution  be  your  instructor.  The  course  of 
many  larv  centuries  has  been  filled  in  that  event  in  the  period  of  a  few 
years.  The  history  of  the  world  has  there  passed  before  your  own  eyes, 
and  yet  ^ou  have  lived  without  reading  it.  Your  own  heart  and  your  own 
senses  mmht  have  enabled  you  to  see  and  comprehend  it,  while  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  appears  before  your  eyes.  Idee  a  pale  nebulous  speck  seen 
through  a  telescope. 

’  The  second,  or  revolutionary  party,  according  to  M.  Gdrres, 
ultimately  obtained  the  ascendancy ;  and  as  the  word  Revolution 
was  intimately  associated  with  France,  all  eyes,  it  seems,  were 
turned  to  that  country.  .1 
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**  P«ru  if  now,  therefore,  once  more  on  the  point  (A  becoming  the  cepital 
of  the  liberal,  as  it  latelj  was  of  the  aerrile,  world.  As  the  courts  of  all 
cooBtries  formerlv  studied  in  that  school,  it  now  promises  in  like  manner  to 
become  the  school  in  which  liberals  are  to  acquire  the  lessons  of  freedom  ; 
and  as  the  eyes  of  the  popular  assemblies  in  Smithfield  are  tume«l  in  that 
direction,-  the  institutions  of  Germany  must  also,  it  seems,  be  modelled  af¬ 
ter  Gallic  manners,  peculiaritu^  and  sentiments.” 

We  must  not  omit  to  quote  the  only  attempt  at  a  good  joke 
which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  throughout  the  whole 
work  of  M.  Gtirres. 


the  most  opposite  descriptions  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  the 
most  intennonal  misrepresentations  were  assoda^  with  the  usual  sources 
of  misunderstanding ;  and  as  the  suspicion  which  gradually  mnsd  posses- 
wm  of  men's  minds,  ^isoned  and  Started  every  thin^ :  then  arose  the 
dreadful  perplexity  ideas  characteristic  of  the  present  times,  in  which  no 
man  can  understand  another,  and  opinions  run  through  all  points  of  the 
eompw,  and  blow  flrom  every  region ;  and  in  which,  as  in  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  labourer  brings  mortar  inst^  of  stones,  and  wood 
in  place  of  bricks,  and  from  the  confusion  of  tongues,  according  to  the  old 
joke,  uuk  is  the  only  word  common  to  all."  ■  - 

It  was  natural,^  says  our  author,  "  that  these  dissensions  of  our  dis¬ 
tracted  times  should  have  a  particular  influence  on  our  youth.  If  a  new 
creating  and  organising  spirit  is  really  to  ariae  from  the  past  decay,  it  must 
necessarily  be  wm  in  the  new  generation  sent  to  command  the  coming  age. 
Let  the  departing  generation,  on  consulting  the  still  small  voice  of  con¬ 
science,  rgoice  vmen  it  can  in  the  review  of  its  deeds ;  let  it  weep  over  its 
errors,  or  labour  with  stupid  obstinacy  to  defend  its  follies.  Ine  rising 
generation  will  advance  witti  all  the  feelings  of  .youthful  energy  on  the  stage 
of  history.  The  experience  of  the  past  t^ht  uot  to  be  despised  by  it,  but 
it  may  justly  waive  its  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  the  errors  and  lolUes  of 
former  times.  It  ought,  above  all  things,  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  affiurs,  that,  by  such  a  prcoaration,  it  may  strengthen  itself  for  the  work 
which  it  is  called  on  to  complete.” 


Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
this  new  generation,'*  which  may  justly  waive  its  claim  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  errors  and  follies  of  former  Umes,* 
from  the  turbulent  proceedings  on  the  Wartburgh,  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  serious¬ 
ly  describes  as  **  characterized  in  general  by  dignity  and  de- 
**  cencyf  down  to  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  of  which  he  is 
the  strenuous  apologist. 

It  is  to  this  ultimate  tendency— this  final  consummation  of 
the  moral  and  political  principles  inculcated  by  M.  Gorres  and 
his  party,  that  we  are,  at  present,  desirous  of  drawing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  revival  of  the  old  jesuitical  maxim,  that  t^  end 
justifies  the  means— expressed,  perhaps,  in  somewhat  different 
terms.  And  the  lawfulness  of  this  end,  too,  is  to  be  determined 
—not  according  to  the  revealed  will  of  God — not  according  to 
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the  positire  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  human  wisdom  for 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  society,  but  according  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  arbitrary  opinion  of  the  individual.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  Kotzebue,  upon  whose  head  M.  Gdrres  heaps  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  (and  safely  note,  for  **  dead  men  tell  no  tales,**) 
was  in  the  service  of  Russia.  We  believe  he  was  born  a  Russian 
subject }  he  was  commissioned  by  his  sovereign  to  observe  and 
explain  to  him  the  situation  of  Germany,  and  the  character  and 
movements  of  the  various  political  parties;  a  practice  which, 
we  understand,  is  not  unusual  upon  the  Continent.  In  the  re¬ 
ports  which  he  drew  up,  in  the  execution  of  his  commission,  it 
would  appear  that  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  liberal  fMuty  in 
that  country,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  very  for¬ 
midable  antagonist.  But  if  these  reports  were  erroneous  or  in¬ 
sulting,  the  remedy  was  obvious.  The  press  was  open  to  both 
parties,  and  both  were  equally  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Kotzebue  was  a  private  individual,  possessing  no 
means  himself  of  exercising  any  act  of  despotic  power,  and, 
equally  with  other  subjects,  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  the 
laws.  He  supported  a  particular  cause,  it  is  true,  but  he  sup¬ 
ported  it  with  his  pen  alone ;  and  the  same  instrument  was  in 
the  hands  of  many  among  the  opposite  party,  for  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  character  and  tenets.  When  recourse  is  had  to 
the  dagger,  all  argument,  of  course,  is  at  once  at  an  end.  Now 
hear  M.  Gorres ! 

"  Among  such  a  number  of  ardent  and  susceptible  young  men,  whose 
whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  endeavours,  were  directed  to  our  national  af¬ 
fairs,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  a  spark  from  the  flames  which  had  been  so 
incautiously  Idndled,  should  not  descend  into  the  region  of  dark  energies 
which  surrounds  the  human  breast,  and  spreading  the  conflagration,  awake 
their  sleeping  powers  from  their  repose;  that  the  rage  and  indignation 
which  had  bran  excited,  rising  higher  and  higher  every  ^y,  should  not  at 
last  boil  over.  In  Sand  the  mound  was  first  broken  through,  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  the  first  victim  of  the  devotiring  flood  who  la¬ 
boured  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  undermine  its  barrier.  The  youth 
took  it  upon  him  to  write  out  himself  the  commission  for  the  deed,  and  to 
execute  it  with  his  own  hand.  When  his  measure  was  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  ready  to  flow  over  on  his  head,  he  whom  he  sought  was  delivered  into 
his  hands.  He  himself,  however,  gave  his  own  life  as  a  propitiation  to  the 
enraged  Nemesis ;  according  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  that  olood  demands 


eiu^ed  IS  emesis;  according  to  tneanaent  doctnne,  mat  blood  demands 

The  deed  struck  the  people  like  lightning.  Since  the  years  of  our  rising, 
nothing  had  taken  place  which  they  could  comprehend ;  but  what  hu 
long  remained  unintelligible,  and  struggled  for  meaning,  now  found  a  lan- 
gua«.  A  bloody  deed  nad  a^n  become  the  point  in  which  the  thoughts 
^  all  were  collected,  and  opinion  was  soon  agreed  respecting  this  event. 
Ditapprobation  of  the  act  with  approbation  cf  the  motives,  a  renovated 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  eternal  justice  in  all  human  things,  a  clear  light 
thrown  over  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  a  keen  interest  in  public  af- 
fkirs,  were  the  results  of  the  general  agitation  which  followed  in  a  short 
space.  Public  opinion  had  pas^  a  grand  climacteric ;  a  profound  serious- 
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DM  came  over  the  age,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  entered  into  public 
affairs  with  leas  earnestness. 

"To  this  blow,  which  agitated  men’s  minds  so  profoundly,  another 
■peedily  followed,  fearful  and  alarming  from  the  very  rapidity  with  which 
it  succeeded..  A  young  man,  to  whom  the  Machiavclian  system,  in 
which  his  native  province  was  entangled,  had  long  been  an  abomination, 
possessed  of  a  good-natiired  and  compost  but  moody  and  close  disposi¬ 
tion,  was  also  instigated  by  the  bitter  rage  which  burned, within  his 
bosom,  to  adopt  the  determination  of  tearing  asunder  the  net  by  an  act  of 
violence.  He  selected  the  Ihresident  Ibell,  whom  he  considered  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  that  system,  for  a  sacrifice.” 

In  the  same  spirit,  M.  Gurres  has  condescended  to  write  an 
apology  for  Sand,  which,  if  that  misled  and  infatuated  wretch 
had  written  it  for  himself,  would  have  gone  very  far,  wc  think, 
to  prove  the  fact  of  his  insanity.  If  thou  knowest  not,”  Sand 
is  thus  represented  as  addressing  bis  accuser,  "  If  thou  knowest 
"  not  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  abyss  which  nature  has  closed, 

"  happy  wilt  thou  be  if  to  thee  it  should  ever  remain  closed  ! 

**  All  its  dark  powers  has  the  mind  conquered,  and  enclosed 
"  within  that  abyss.  But  deep  springs  arise  in  the  heart  of 
**  man,  and  flow  into  its  darkness,”  and  so  on,  throughout  two 
full  pages  of  the'  same  senseless,  incoherent,  and  unintelligible 
raving.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  passage  will  meet  with 
peculiar  approbation  from  the  mystics  of  Germany.  We 
should  shudder  in  quoting  the  Scriptural  authority  to  which  the 
author  appeals  in  justifleation  of  this  murder.  "  Disapproba- 
"  tion  of  the  act^  with  approbation  o/*  the  motives  T  All  this, 
too,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  written  and  set  forth  to  the  world 
by  a  man,  who  once  held  the  honourable  and  highly  responsible 
situation  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  And  yet  M.  Gdrres  and 
his  associates  complain  grievously  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
German  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state 
of  discipline  and  morals  in  their  universities,  and  of  ascertaining 
the  principles  inculcated  by  the  appointed  teachers.  For  our 
own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  we  conceive  it 
to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  such  silly  casuists  as  the 
author  whose  work  we  are  now  reviewing,  that  the  minds  of  the 
rising. generation  in  Germany  have  been  perverted,  and  that  it 
has  been  found  so  difficult  to  repress  their  presumption  by  any 
restraints  of  discipline.  In  consequence  of  such  doctrines  as  those 
which  wc  have  just  been  considering,  the  mind  is  trained  up  in 
arrogance  and  self-conceit ;  the  natural  sympathies  and  affections 
of  our  nature  are  extinguished ;  the  moral  feelings  weakened,  or 
entirely  stifled ;  the  name  of  virtue  is  still  pronounced  by  the 
lips,  but  its  influence  is  withered  at  the  heart ;  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  reli^on  are  subdued ;  and  the  young  man  is  sent  forth 
into  the  world,  with  a  smattering  of  useless  metaphyacal  jargon, 
VOL.  V.  NO.  I. 
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indeed,  but  without  one  salutary  principle  to  guide  him  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  selfish  passions, 
to  preserve  him  from  running  a  rapid  career,  from  the  excess  of 
folly  to  the  atrocity  of  crime. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  applying  these  ol»> 
servations  to  the  whole,  or  even  to  the  greater  part  of  the  learned 
in  Germany.  We  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  sound  and 
useful  and  elegant  literature  of  that  nation ;  and  we  could  name 
many  individuals  in  that  country,'  who  arc,  at  this  moment,  an 
ornament  to  science,  to  letters,  and  to  society.  But  these  roust 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  mystical  and  arrogant  sect, 
who  affect  a  thorough  contempt  of  all  established  institutions  and 
doctrines,  and  place  confidence  in  nothing  but  the  maudlin  in> 
spirations  of  their  own  self-conceit. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  M.  Gdrres.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
good  deal  more  in  his  book ;  but  as  it  is  all  distinguished  by  the 
same  obscurity,  ignorance,  and  presumption  as  the  sf»ecimens  we 
have  already  given,  any  farther  analysis  could  serve  no  good 
purpose.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  readers,  for 
having  detained  them  so  long  in  our  examination  of  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  this  author ;  and  we  assure  them  that  we  should  not  have 
brought  this  work  at  all  under  their  notice,  liad  it  not  already 
made  some  noise  in  the  world.  But  we  trust  we  shall  be  en¬ 
abled  to  indemnify  them  for  the  patience  with  which  they  may 
have  condescended  to  accompany  us  in  our  exposure  of  folly,  by 
resuming  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  the  assistance  of 
more  able  guides,  in  a  future  number. 

• 


Art.  IV. — Historical  Documents  and  R^ections  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ^Holland.  By  Louis  Bonaparte,  Ex-king  of  Holland. 
In  3  vols.  London.  Lackington,  Hughes,  &  Co.  18S0. 
Pp.  1263. 

Kings,  of  the  present  day  at  least,  are  rarely  authors.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  which  authorship  confers,  and  which,  if  authors  would 
confess  the  truth,  is  the  chief  object  of  their  labours,  is  as  no¬ 
thing  to  a  man  who  already  enjoys  the  utmost  distinction  of  human 
ambition.  Kings,  too,  constitute  a  very  limited  cl^  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  ;  and  the  chances  of  its  producing  men  of  sufficient  talent  for 
successful  authorship,  are  of  necessity  proportionally  diminished. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  Stanislaus  Augustus  of  Poland  were, 
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we  believe,  the  rare  examples  of  monarchs  of  modern  times  who 
wrote,  printed,  and  published ;  and  were  all  the  time  reigning 
kings.  Our  times  present  us  with  a  variety  in  the  class  of  kings, 
the  ex-kinffs^  who  are  about  in  unwonted  numbers,  claiming  the 
sympathy  of  the  existing  generation.  It  was  to  be  expected 
from  their  greater  leisure,  that  if  royal  authors  were  to  be  found, 
9  it  would  be  among  them.  I^ouis  of  Holland  has  first  appeared 
in  print ;  and  it  were  rash  to  pronounce  tliat  his  brethren  in  re¬ 
tirement  are  not  preparing  for  the  same  display. 

The  work  before  us  was  sent  to  England  in  manuscript,  to 
be  translated  ;  and  in  that  translation  to  be,  for  the  first  time, 

•  published.  As  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  appeal,  or  self-justifica¬ 
tion,  his  majesty  has,  by  this  mode  of  publication,  flattered  the 
English  as  the  only  people  for  whose  opinion  he  appears  to 
care.  The  publishers,"  contemplating  the  possibility  of  the 
public  doubting  that  the  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte,  offer  free  inspection  of  the  manuscrijit ;  and  refer,  more¬ 
over,  to  a  distinguished  English  nobleman,  who  perused 
I  the  work  at  Rome,  when  in  the  author's  possession,  and  who 

1  has  identified  it  since  its  arrival  in  England.  We  do  not 

E  require  all  this  security.  It  is  no  disturbance  of  the  ordinary 

I  course  of  events,  that  Louis  Bonaparte,  if  he  can  write  at 

I  all,  should  write  a  plain  narrative  of  his  own  extraordinary 

history;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  ear-king  of  Holland  and 
his  fortunes,  or  even  his  appeals,  have  now  .so  intense  an  inter¬ 
est,  as  to  suggest  the  speculation  of  a  spurious  work,  of  three 
1  large  octavos,  to  any  literary  impostor,  with  the  certainty  of  de¬ 
tection  before  him,  ere  he  had  sold  half  an  impression. 

The  work,  according  to  the  author,  embraces  the  affairs  of 
Holland,  from  the  year  1806  to  1810;  and  ice  add,  that  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  unconnected  with  the  affairs  of 
Holland.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts :  The  introduction — the 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  year  1806;  the  year  1807 — 
the  year  1808 — the  year  1809 — the  year  1810 — and  the  con- 
I  elusion.  A  correct  chronology  is  the  main  ])illar  of  history. 

The  introduction,  which  is  farther  intituled,  ‘‘  motives  and 
“  object  of  this  publication,”  consists,  like  very  many  French 

1  introductions,  of  a  series  of  would-be  profound,  aphoristic,  ax¬ 
iomatical  observations,  which  are  nothing  more  than  detached 
sentences,  unconnected  with  the  work  and  with  each  other,  and 
which  either  have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  are  obvious  truisms. 
No  human  being  would  take  the  trouble  either  to  assent  to  or 
deny  such  sedative  dogmas  as  the  work  sets  out  with.  We  had 
quoted  them,  but  they  encumbered  our  page.  The  author 
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informs  us  that  he  had  a  natural  horror  of  sitting  on  a  throne ; 
and  came  to  be  sealed  on  one  very  much  against  his  will.  But 
this  will  be  seen  in  due  season.  Of  a  very  meagre  and  very 
French  sort  of  summary  of  what  he  calls  the  state  of  Europe 
in  1806,  the  leading  feature  is  the  glory  of  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon,  which  his  brother  of  Holland  considers  to  have  been 
as  just  as  it  was  wonderful.  This  impression  is  necessarily  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  history  whenever  it  alludes  to  the  French  arms 
and  conquests ;  and  so  far,  but  only  so  far,  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  impartiality.  A  high  culogium  of  the  Dutch  foU 
lows ;  borrowing  largely,  like  all  modern  eulogies  of  that  jieople, 
from  the  past,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present.  With  their  well- 
known  and  very  wonderful  former  annals,  we  need  not  detain 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  already  familiar  with  them ;  and 
may  refer  all  who  are  not,  to  any  faithful  chronicle. 

Connection  is  by  no  means  studied  by  the  royal  author. 
From  long  hopeless  and  harmless  political  expatiations,  he,  most 
abruptly,  comes,  as  if  by  digression,  to  his  own  personal  history. 
Like  Cffisar  he  adopts  the  third  jx?rson ;  sensible,  we  doubt  not, 
that  the  first  suits  nobody  in  the  singular,  and  would  no  longer 
suit  him  in  the  plural.  He  begins  with  noticing,  with  much  and 
just  indignation,  what  he  calls  the  horrible  calumnies,  against  the 
origin  and  nobility  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Our  readers  will 
smile  at  his  reasoning  to  establish  that  the  family  is  French.  He 
says  that  Corsica  was  ceded  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ; 
after  which  event  the  King  of  Holland  and  all  his  brothers  were 
born ;  and  as  this  was  under  what  he  calls  the  French  domination, 
thercjhre  they  w'ere  born  French.  Sorry  should  we  be  to  dis¬ 
turb  so  simply  beautiful  a  syllogistic  structure.  Neither  would 
we  question  what  immediately  follows,  that  when  Corsica  “  he~ 
longeir"  to  Italy,  the  Bonapartes  were  Italians.  |It  were  no 
pleasure  to  us  to  draw  the  inlcrcnce,  that  from  this  very  con- 
vertability  of  theirs,  from  Corsican  to  Italian,  and  from  Italian 
to  French,  the  Bonapartes  arc  neither  French  nor  Italian,  but 
Corsican  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

“  As  to  the  nobility  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  whatever  libellers  may  pre- 
teml,  it  is  very  antimt,  and  well  identified  in  the  annals  of  Italy.  (See  Sup¬ 
plement,  note  No.  I.)  It  is  said,  that  when  tlie  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the 
Arch-Duchess  Maria  Louisa  was  about  to  take  place,  the  French  Emperor, 
in  answer  to  some  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  observed,  ‘  1  should  not 
enter  into  this  alliance,  if  I  did  not  know  that  her  origin  is  as  noble  as  iny 
own !’  ” 

Now  a  judicious  admirer  of  Napoleon  would  have  carefully 
concealed  so  childish  a  speech.  But  we  have  a  theory  that  Louis 
^  slenderly  supplied  with  tact  or  judgment ;  and  wc  shall,  be- 
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fore  we  are  done  with  him,  establish  that  theory  on  the  basis  of 
unquestionable  facts. 

Napoleon  is  farther  treated  with  great  disrespect,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  charged  with  having  been  merely  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon ;  while,  it  seems,  the  fact  is,  that  he  com¬ 
manded  the  artillery  on  that  memorable  occasion.  This  how¬ 
ever  is  a  question  of  chronology  only ;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be 
conceded,  by  the  greatest  stickler  for  the  aboriginal  dignity  of 
Napoleon,  that  that  person  was  not  likely  to  have  been  born  a 
commander  of  artillery ;  and  must  once, — and  might,  without 
serious  degradation, — have  been  a  lieutenant  in  that  service. 
If  we  find  this  frailty  besetting  the  more  phlegmatic  Louis,  how 
much  must  the  irritable  Napoleon  himself  have  been  afflicted 
by  it ! 

Louis,  ten  years  younger  than  Napoleon,  began  his  course  as 
aid-de-camp  to  his  bi'othcr ;  and  his  first  campaign  was  in  the 
army  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The  Italian  career  of  Napoleon 
is  well  known ;  and  as  Louis  had  his  share  in  those  w'ars,  he 
narrates  their  history  fully.  His  composure,  judgment,  and 
bravery  in  action,  he  records  complacently  enough.  We  doubt 
not  the  truth  of  his  testimony,  although  he  is  not  a  strictly  legal 
witness  in  his  own  cause.  He  accompanied  his  brother  in  his  wild 
expedition  to  Malta  and  Egypt;  and  his  description  of  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  is  animated  and  interesting.  Najwleon,  on 
setting  out  for  Syria,  sent  Louis  to  France  with  a  report  of  his 
proceedings  in  the  east.  Louis  however  was  tardy,  and  his 
brother  was  in  France,  close  at  his  heels.  On  Napoleon’s  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  consulate,  Louis  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  cavalry.  He  was  particularly  averse  from  a  marriage  with 
Hortensia  Beauhariiois,  the  daughter  of  Josephine,  which  was 
much  pressed  upon  him  by  his  brother  and  sister-in-law ;  and 
for  the  time  he  avoided  the  match,  by  joining  the  army  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  As  he  journeyed  towards  Spain,  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  the  honours  every  where  paid  him ;  all  of  which  he  modestly 
places  to  the  account  of  his  brother.  The  much-disliked  union 
with  Hortensia,  he  was  not  destined  to  escape ;  and,  as  he  fore¬ 
told,  he  soon  separated  from  his  wife. 

When  Napoleon  advanced  against  Austria  in  1805,  Louis 
remained  with  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris ;  and,  in 
his  own  opinion,  was  very  judicious,  active,  and  successful  in 
maintaining  the  public  peace,  threatened  as  it  was  by  “  the 
factions;'"  and  in  conjuring  up,  ex  nihilo,  an  arwy  to  protect 
Holland  and  Antwerp,  fre  m  the  English,  Swedes,  and  Prus¬ 
sians;  and  we  presume  from  the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Japanese, 
all  alike  threatening  Holland  and  Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  Lou- 
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is's  services ;  which,  although  he  again  say  it  who  should  not, 
were  most  meritorious.  In  this  opinion  it  happens  that  Napo¬ 
leon  did  any  thing  but  concur ;  as  Louis  is  pretty  pldnly  tola  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  goes  to  meet  the  conqueror  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Austerlitz. 

“  The  Emperor  gave  a  cold  reception  to  his  brother  at  Strasbui^.  He  re¬ 
primanded  him  for  his  precipitation  in  sending  the  troops  from  Paris,  and  for 
ms  prompt  departure  from  Holland.  The  Emperor  then  let  fall  some  words 
with  respect  to  his  inclinations  in  relation  to  that  country.  Why  have  you 

Juitted  it  ?  said  he  to  Louis ;  they  seemed  to  be  fond  of  you  there;  you  should 
are  remained  with  them.” 

The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that,  in  Louis's  simplicity,  it 
is  farthest  from  his  thoughts  that  he  is  exposing  his  brother’s 
character,  at  least  in  this  stage  of  his  history. 

The  proceedings  in  Paris  which  established  Louis  the  un¬ 
willing  king  of  the  wishes  of  the  Dutch  people,  are  curious. 
Although  the  curtain  has  dropped,  we  trust  for  ever,  on  the 
revolutionary  drama  of  kin^-mdkingy  we  take  an  interest  in 
a  safe,  retrospective  examination  of  the  machinery  which  put  the 
whole  in  motion.  The  Dutch  deputies  delivered  long  speeches 
to  Louis,  and  betrayed,  in  spite  of  all  their  eulogies,  and  all  their 
prayers  that  he  will  condescend  to  be  their  king,  the  whimsi¬ 
cal  compulsion  under  which  they  acted.  For  example : 

"  Seeing  the  decisive  hour  approach,  he  determined  on  an  obstinate  re¬ 
fusal,  when  they  came  to  announce  to  him  the  death  of  the  old  stadtholdcr. 

*  The  hereditary  prince  having  renounced  his  office,  and  received  Fulda  by 
way  of  indemnity,  you  can  no  longer  have  any  reasonable  objection  to  the 
throne  of  Holland.  AVe  shall  not  now  enter  ui  on  the  question,  whether 
we  are  compelled  or  not  to  demand  a  king.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  with  respect  to  you  our  demand  is  altog-ether  volun¬ 
tary  ;  and,  supported  by  the  suffrages  of  nine-tenths  of  the  nation,  we  re¬ 
quest  you  to  connect  your  fate  with  ours,  and  prevent  us  from  falling  into 
other  hands.” 

The  emperor  strongly  recommended  to  Louis  to  become  a 
Dutchman ;  very  specially  enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  never 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  Frenchman.  Poor  brother  Louis  was  so 
confused,  that  he  could  not  tell  which  he  should  have  been,  or 
which  he  really  was.  He  ruminated  upon  this  |x;rplexing  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  country ;  again  ran  over  the  old  rationale,  that  he  was 
French  because  he  is  Italian,  and  would  never  have  been  Italian 
if  he  had  not  been  Corsican;  while  the  combined  operation  of  so 
many  national  characters,  was  to  render  him  decidi^ly  Dutch,— 
so  Dutch,  as  soon  to  be  utterly  unBt,  in  his  brother's  opinion, 
for  the  government  of  Holland _ The  following  is  part  of  Na¬ 

poleon’s  speech  on  this  touching  occasion : 

Representatives  of  the  Batavian  people,  I  adhere  to  the  wishes  of  their 
High  Mightinesses.  1  proclaim  IMnce  Louis  king  of  Holland.  At  for 
you,  prince,  you  will  reign  over  this  people.  I'heir  ancestors  jvouU  not 
nave  acquir^  their  inde\H’ndence  without  the  assi.stance  of  Fran«.  After 
Holland  became  tlie  ally  of  England,  it  was  conquered,  and  it  owes  its  ex- 
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istence  a  second  time  to  France.  Let  it  then  be  indebted  to  you  for  kings  to 
protect  its  liberties,  its  laws,  its  religion,  but  do  not  ever  cease  to  be  a  French¬ 
man.  The  dignity  of  constable  of  the  empire  shall  be  preserved  by  you  and 
your  descendants  ;  it  will  remind  you  of  the  duties  which  you  have  to  fulfil  to¬ 
wards  me,  and  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  custody  of  the  strong 
placet  which  secure  the  north  of  my  dominions,  and  which  I  confide  to  you." 

This  last  proof  of  aftectionate  concern  for  the  Clutch  speaks 
volumes.  The  author  prints  it  in  Italics,  of  which  he  is  profuse. 
Louis  then  makes  a  speech  to  the  Dutch  deputies,  setting  forth 
that  it  was  most  inexpressibly  disagreeable  to  him  to  come  to  be 
their  king ;  the  which,  the  Dutch  deputies  were  understood  to 
take  as  a  compliment ;  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  accordingly. 
He  set  out  fpr  Holland' with  a  precious  set  of  French  coxcombs  in 
his  train  ;  of  whom  he  complains  as  having  very  much  annoyed 
him — a  fact  of  which  we  take  it,  no  impartial  person  will  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt.  On  his  journey  he  was  received  every  where 
with  regal  honours;  but  he  very  honestly  remarks,  that,  in  the 
crowds  which  flocked  to  gaze  upon  him,  there  was  rather  curi¬ 
osity,  than  any  more  flattering  motive.  Arrived  at  the  Palace  in 
the  Wood,  at  the  Hague,  deputations  without  number  addressed 
him ;  and  speeches  and  answers  were  delivered,  which  the  reader 
has  only  to  imagine  a  great  deal  longer  and  duller  than  the  ap¬ 
proved  common  places  and  formulas  on  such  ceremonial  occa¬ 
sions,  to  form  a  perfect  idea  of  them,  and  freely  to  pardon  our 
omitting  them.  We  believe  the  king’s  speeches  to  have  been 
more  sincere  than  those  of  the  deputations,  for  obvious  reasons. 
What  must  the  Dutch  people  have  felt,  when  a  young  upstart 
Frenchman  began  to  talli  of,  my  people,  and  my  city  of  Amster¬ 
dam  !  My  sun  and  my  moon  might  have  been  forgiven  to  him. 

The  new  king  set  seriously  to  economics,  and,  mirabile  dictu, 
to  systematic  opposition  to  that  throne-dis|)enser,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  treasury  was  void.  This  we  presume  will  surprise 
no  reader  who  duly  estimates  the  French  alliance.  Thus  stood 
the  account ;  art  annual  expence  of  78  millions  of  florins,  pro¬ 
vided for  by  a  certain  revenue  of  35  millions,  with  the  uncerUun 
prospect,  or  father  pleasing  hope  oi forcing  it  up  to  50  millions, 
by  a  new,  oppressive,  and  loudly  condemned  financial  arrange¬ 
ment  !  The  author  surely  does  not  deceive  himself,  when  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  this  ho{K‘fQl  state  of  affairs  resulted  exclusively  from 
Dutch  policy.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  his  system  of  impro¬ 
ving  the  Dutch,  while  their  inveterate  horror  of  innovation  was  al¬ 
ways  balking  his  efforts  in  spite  of  the  pure  despotism  which,  as 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  he  wielded.  “  He  used  to  say,  if  an  of- 
“  fer  were  made  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  in  ducats, 
the  Dutch  would  at  once  exclaim  against  its  injustice  as  a  no- 
‘‘  velty.  They  are  constant  and  equitable,  but  grumblers  in  tlic 
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“  extreme.”  He,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  the  assault  of  their 
trebly  entrenched  prejudices,  and  he  did  force  upon  them  con¬ 
siderable  benefit.  Their  dikes  were  first  criticised.  Their  dikes  ! 

If  they  had  a  pride  in  any  thing,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  her  parts 
of  speech,  it  was  in  their  dikes  !  Their  boasted  waiter stadt 
condemned  as  a  system ;  and  all  their  amphibuity  as  a  na¬ 
tion  vilipended — and  by  whom  ?  by  a  presuming  young 
Frenchman,  who  never  saw  water  but  in  the  warm  bath  ! 
The  royal  strictures  have,  nevertheless,  something  like  rea¬ 
son  in  them,  in  so  far  as  they  maintain  that  a  general  system  of 
embankment  would  be  both  more  effectual  and  more  economi¬ 
cal,  than  allowing  every  private  individual  to  dam  himself  and 
cotmter-dam  his  neighbours.  The  king  found  Amsterdam  at  is¬ 
sue  with  another  district  on  just  such  a  question.  The  district 
wished  tfi^ir  dike  raised,  to  save  them  from  Ixjcoming  a  part  of 
the  German  ocean.  This  last  change  of  circumstances  was  no¬ 
thing  to  our  good  city  of  Amstenlain,  if  their  neighlwUVs  could 
not  be  saved,  w-ithout  the  overflow  of  certain  quays,  grafts, 
and  straats  of  their  own,  which,  from  the  height  of  their  dike, 
it  was  demonstrable  that  the  raising  of  their  opposite  neigli- 
bour’s  dike  would  produce.  The  curious,  keenly  disputed, 
and  long- pending  case,  was  submitted  to  tlie  king ;  who,  sum¬ 
moning  all  the  judicial  skill  of  Sancho  in  liarataria,  took  the 
.  whole  Dutch  |x?ople  by  surprise  by  ordaining  both  dikes  to  be 
raised. 

The  royal  historian  is  by  no  means  logical  in  his  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  adopts  siiflieientfy  fonnai  titles  for  certain  sections  of 
his  work,  but  crowds  into  each  section  twenty  matters  altogether 
foreign  from  it.  We  do  not  try  his  work  as  a  literary  produc¬ 
tion,  certainly,  but  the  driest  statistical  details,  to  lx:  intelligible, 
should  l)e  properly  arranged.  Under  the  title  of  “  Justice  and 
Police,”  wc  have  only  one  page  on  justice;  which  informs  us 
that  local  customs  have  rendered  the  law  of  Holland,  although 
founded  on  the  Roman  law,  absolutely  inextricable;  but  that 
the  Dutch  judges  are  altogether  incorruptible.  Two  pages,  the 
scanty  allotment,  out  of  twelve  hundretl,  to  the  subject  of  the 
police,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  it  ig¬ 
norant,  feeble,  and  useless.  All  at  <»nce,  without  one  word  of 
warning,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion  about 
the  army.  The  transition  is  unavoidable  to  the  navy.  Still  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  title  of  “  justice  and  |K)lice,”  and  w'ith  no  other 
preparation  than  a  new  paragraph,  the  author  expatiates  on  the 
religious  establishment,  or  Church  of  Holland.  From  that  branch 
of  justice  and  police,  so  well  distinguished  by  the  name  of  reli¬ 
gious  establishments,  his  majesty,  by  the  simple  mechanism  of  a 
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new  line,  arrives  nt  that  other  department  of  the  same  compre¬ 
hensive  title,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  agriculture.  To 
this,  probably  from  its  acknowledged  importance,  he  gives  thir¬ 
teen  whole  lines ;  when,  suddenly,  commerce  exercises  his  asso- 
ciations,  and  imperatively  calls  for  a  special  paragraph.  His 
principles  in. commercial  matters  are  liberal;  and  his  arrange¬ 
ment  under  this  head,  no  one  will  dispute,  most  comprehensive, 
for  he  states  that  tisheries  and  manufactures  are  ruined,  arts  and 
sciences  neglected,  and  education  in  schools  and  colleges,— not¬ 
withstanding  the  actual  existence  of  very  many  very  learned 
men — much  in  want  of  revision.  The  reader  who  associates  with 
the  days  of  Holland's  glory,  belligerent,  commercial,  and  lite¬ 
rary,  the  learned  names  of  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and  Boerhaave, 
may  deem  it  a  novelty  to  read  Louis’s  enumeration  of  more 
modern  and  actually  existing  Dutch  savans.  It  must  be  the 
first  time  he  has  heard  of  Wittenbeek,  and  Sigenbeek,  and 
Francker,  and  Framery,  and  Sandifort,  and  Hardrevoyck. 

Cloth  mannl'acturcs,  again, — treaties  with  France— criminal 
laws — domiciliary  visits  and  passports — and  the  conscription, 
all  follow  ill  their  turn.  The  author  decidedly  condemns  the 
conscription  as  inapplicable  to  Holland.  We  agree  with  his 
conclusion,  hut  not  certainly  with  his  reasons.  Holland,  it 
seems,  has  need  of  all  her  men  for  the  purposes  of  her  civil 
economy,  and  even  hires  annually  many  thousands  of  foreign 
labourers.  Rut  t!ie  same  necessity  would  deprive  Holland  of 
an  army  altogether ;  yet  the  author  soon  tells  us  that  he  rais¬ 
ed  an  army  of  50,000  men.  Ry  all  means  let  the  Dutch  hire 
foreign  labourers,  but  let  them  beware  of  KillingJp  making  use 
of  foreign  soldiers. 

“  Pa-s  frop  gouvernez^  was  not  the  maxim  of  the  king  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Every  thing  must  be  regulated  by  the  ]X}rsonal  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  monarch,  down  to  the  mode  of  feeding  charity  boys 
and  suckling  children.  We  wish  we  could  amuse  our  readers 
with  his  primitive  notions  on  physic  and  physicians.  Rut  what, 
in  the  affmrs  of  Europe,  availed  orphan's  soup  or  mother’s  milk, 
or  all  the  apothecaries  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  treasury  was 
in  irretrievable  exhaustion  ?  “  The  N Avy,”  as  a  new  title,  takes 
place  of  the  head  of  justice  and  police,  although  it  has  already 
formed  one  of  its  subdivisions;  but  soon  the  army  is  taken 
up  under  the  head  of  the  navy,  followed  up  by  a  dissertation 
on  the  royal  mercy,  in  which  particular  Louis  is  accused  by  his 
brother  of  being  actuated  by  a  mania  for  humanity.” 

The  perfect  subserviency  of  Holland  to  France  being  obvious 
to  every  one  except  Holland’s  king,  his  imperial  brother  found 
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it  necessary  to  enlighten  him  a  little,  and,  in  his  winning  way, 
he  cut  short  his  patriotic  arguments  and  remonstrances. 

"  He  appointed  General  Dumonceau,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of 
1805  under  the  emperor,  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  conceiving  him  a  person 
likely  to  be  agreeable ;  but  tlie  emperor  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  wished  to  retain  old  Brantzen." 

In  answer  to  fresh  applications,  the  emperor  wrote  to  his  brother — “  You 
are  losing  your  colonies;  I  shall  do  nothing  for  Holland  if  you  diminish  your 
land  and  sea  forces.  You  must  have  50,000  men,  and  80  ships  of  the  line,  and 
impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  It  is  impossible  tor 
you  to  save  Holland,  and  why  do  you  interfere  with  it,  S^c.  I  do  not  wish  to 
hive  General  Dumonceau,”  i5yc.  The  emperor  advis^  his  brother  not  to 
write  to  foreign  courts  ;  hut  this  advice  was  not  followed.  “  Flushing  is 
undivided,”  he  also  observed,  and  you  ought,  therrfore,  to  withdraw  the 
Dutch  administration  from  it.  I  wish  no  other  commandment  than  my 
own.  It  is  my  intention  to  construct  great  works  there,  which  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  with  the  interior  administration  I  will  have  no 
concern. ' 

In  the  end,  poor  Louis  was  forced  to  obey  the  commands  he 
received. 

We  have  now  presented  to  us  a  singular  disclosure.  Napoleon 
did  actually  propose  and  urge  a  national  bankruptcy  in  Holland ! 
**  In  every  letter^'  says  Louis,  “  he  pressed  the  subjeet  of  a 
**  banJcruptcy.'^  This  most  abandoned  instigaUon— this  base 
and  cold-blo(xled  plan  of  sacrificing  and  beggaring  two-thirds  of 
the  Dutch  people,  to  the  end  of  farthering  his  own  ambitious 
schemes  and  personal  aggrandisement,  is  clearly  proved  against 
the  French  Em|)cror  by  his  own  brother. 

The  campaign  of  Jena  at  this  time  was  fought  and  finished. 
Louis  was  absurd  enough  to  lay  his  own  plans  of  co-operation. 
The  peremptory  orders  of  Napoleon  came  in  diverting  succes¬ 
sion  to  cross  them ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  how 
utterly  the  king’s  faculties  are  absorbed  in  admiration  of  his  bro¬ 
ther's  genius  even  in  his  most  arbitrary  movements.  Subsequent 
circumstances,  however,  threw  new  light  on  his  mind. 

The  following  confession  of  consummate  weakness  comes  from 
the  man  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  government  of  two  million 
of  civilized  and  enlightened  human  beings.  On  leaving 

Cassel,  the  king  gave  a  place  in  his  carriage  to  General  Du- 
“  pout  Chaumont,  minister  of  France  to  the  old  government  of 
•*  Holland,  who  had  followed  him  into  Westphalia.  He  then 
“  leamed,yor  the Jiret  time,  his  irtie  position,  and  the  policy  of 
“  the  French  government  towards  Holland.”  General  Dupont 
Chaumont  was  sifted  by  Louis,  as  the  latter  would  make  us  be¬ 
lieve,  and  let  out  the  secret  known  to  every  human  being  but 
Louis,  that  be  was  considered  as  a  mere  French  prince,  his  army 
a  wing  of  the  grand  army,  and  Holland  a  province  of  France  f 
He  was  filled  with  painful  feelings  on  what  he  calls  **  this  disclo- 
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“  sure,**  but  detennined  to  resist  his  brother  and  “  espouse  the 
**  interests  of  Holland.**  «  Thus  the  truth  was  at  Imgth  disco- 
vered.  He  now  understood,”  &c.  “  and  he  was  only  asto- 
**  nishcd  that  he  did  not  discover  lonff  before  what  now  remain- 
“  ed  beyond  a  doubt.  He  learned,  at  lengthy  that  he  ought  to 
act  and  consider  himself  solely  as  king  of  Holland,  and  he  was 
“  extremely  impatient  to  return  to  the  Hague  to  change  his  sys- 
tem^  and  to  frustrate  the  effect  of  a  thousand  little  dispositions 
**  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted  in  too  confiding  a  spirit,  by 
“  way  of  drawing  more  closely  the  ties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries,  but  which,, /row  what  he  had  learned^  might  become  fa- 
tal  to  Holland  and  himself.”  In  spite  of  this  l^ld  determina¬ 
tion,  Louis  seldom  dared  actually  to  disobey.  He  was  ordered  to 
occupy  Hanover  and  Hamburgh.  He  did  not  like  the  service, 
and  returned  to  the  Hague.  His  army,  however,  was  left  to 
Marshal  Mortier  and  General  Dumonceau;  and  Hanover  and 
Hamburgh  were  occupied  quite  comfortably.  Every  thing  of¬ 
fended  the  now  enlightened  I^uis,  to  which  he  could  apply  his 
very  new  and  ingenious  theory,  that  Napoleon  did,  in  every  deed, 
intend  to  make  Holland  a  mere  province  of  France.  “  Every 
thing  concurred  to  remove  the  veil  from  his  eyes,  but  six 
“  months  had  passed  away;  it  was  too  late.” 

Louis  was  a  decided  enemy  of  the  foolish  and  malignant  Ber¬ 
lin  Decree,  but  still  performed  his  part  in  enforcing  it  In  doing 
so,  he  stood  the  brunt  of  loud  and  general  coraplmnt;  to 
which,  however,  trusting  to  the  practical  futility  of  what  he 
was  cunstrmne<l  by  a  higher  power  to  do,  he  forcibly,  if  not 
delicately  answered,  “  You  had  better  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  skin  from  perspiring.” 

Deputies  were  i.nt  to  Napoleon,  on  which  Louis  profoundly 
remarks : 

"  The  Emperor  received  the  deputies  with  menaces,  complaints,  and 
violent  invectives  against  Holland  and  against  the  king,  who  could  not  but 
be  astonished  at  this  result,  this  recompense  for  all  the  exertions  of  Holland 
and  himself  for  six  months  !** 

The  Dutch  legislative  body  assembled ;  and  very  prudently,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  king,  aropped  the  title  of  high  mightiness¬ 
es  ;  by  far  the  most  absurd  nickname  in  Europe.  Many  mea¬ 
sures  were  proposed  for  the  internal  prosperity  and  external  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  country  ;  which  our  readers  will  find  in  the  work  it¬ 
self.  The  constitutional  laws  are  likewise  detmled  in  the  work. 

His  Majesty  comes  to  the  year  1807.  Although  we  smile  at  his 
policy,  we  honour  his  motives.  In  his  exertions,  whith  were 
the  sincere  offspring  of  a  benevolent  heart,  to  render  his  govern¬ 
ment  patriarchal,  the  king  was  indefatigable.  When  a  public 
disaster  happened,  he  was  the  first  to  fly  to  the  spot,  to  cheer 
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the  sufferers,  and  animate  and  reward  those  who  exerted  them¬ 
selves  for  their  aid.  Two  grievous  calamities  occurred  during 
his  short  reign  ;  the  explosion  at  Leyden,  and  the  fearful  inun¬ 
dation  of  1808.  The  royal  author  gives  a  very  animated  de¬ 
scription  of  both.  The  explosion  of  a  powder  barge  in  the 
principal  canal  of  Leyden,  on  the  12th  of  January  1807,  threw 
down  in  an  instant  eight  hundred  houses.  No  one  sitting  at  his 
ease  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  horrors  of  such  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  It  was  announced  at  the  Hague,  where  the  king 
was,  by  a  shock  like  that  of  an  earthquake,  and  a  terrible  blaze 
in  the  distant  horizon.  On  this  intimation  alone,  the  king  set  off 
for  the  scene ;  and  meeting  an  aid-de-camp  on  the  road,  or¬ 
dered  out  several  corps  of  troops  to  assist  the  sufferers,  and 
save  their  property.  Having  arrived  in  the  midst  of  his  ter¬ 
rified  and  bewildered  subjects,  he  himself  directed  the  fire-en¬ 
gines;  divided  the  troops  into  parties  for  the  extrication  of  the 
overwhelmed ;  by  his  presence  stimulated  the  active  to  still 
greater  exertions ;  checked  the  progress  of  the  flames  and  ruins  ; 
saved  many  lives ;  gave  one  of  his  own  palaces  for  the  use  of  the 
houseless  sufferers ;  and  originated  and  obtained  a  liberal  sub¬ 
scription  for  their  relief.  At  more  leisure,  he  encouraged  beau¬ 
tiful  plans  fur  rebuilding  the  city  ;  and,  above  all,  regulated  for 
the  future  the  mode  of  conveying  gunpowder  on  the  canals. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  Holland  without  imagining  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  an  inundation  either  by  the  sea,  or  the  immense  rivers 
which  are  disembogued  in  the  ocean  through  its  singular  terri¬ 
tory.  The  calamity  of  1808  was  occasioned  by  the  two  branches 
(  of  the  Rhine,  which  divide  near  Gorcum,  and  form  the  immense 
island  or  delta  of  Betuwe.  One  branch  had  been  thawed,  while 
the  other  was  yet  frozen,  so  that  all  the  water  was  forced  to  run 
by  the  free  channel;  and  a  devastation  ensued,  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  high  and  dry  land  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  A 
part  of  this  inundated  island  was  still  protected  by  what  is  called 
the  Diefdyk. 

••  It  was  to  the  Diefdyk  the  king  first  repairc<l,  with  the  officers  of  the 
Watterstadt.  tMiat  a  melancholy  sifdit  was  exhibited  by  this  new  sea,  the 
waters  of  which  were  continually  rising,  and  beating  forcibly  against  the 
long  and  feeble  rampart  of  a  high  and  narrow  dike,  that  trembl^  at  every 
shock  of  the  waves,  now  nearly  riven  to  its  level.  The  peasants,  assembled 
in  a  body,  accordiim  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  ranged  in  a  line 
along  the  dyke,  and  boldly  labouring  to  strengthen  it  After  having  in¬ 
spected  this  part,  and  the  town  of  (ik)rcum,  the  king  crossed,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  not  without  difficulty,  the  mouth  of  the  inundation,  and  of  the 
Lingc,  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  found  himself  on  the  grand  dike 
of  the  Mliaal,  at  the  villages  of  Wicuren  and  Dalem.  The  dike  had  been 
perforated  at  this  place,  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  flowing  out  of  the  in¬ 
undation  into  the  tlluial ;  but  while  the  ruptures  of  the  same  dike,  fifteen 
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leagues  higher  up,  at  the  villages  of  Lent  and  Locnen,  were  unconfined, 
and  continued  to  feed  the  inundation,  no  expectation  of  any  visible  amend* 
ment  could  be  entertained.  The  rapidity  of  the  waters  at  this  juncture, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  difference  of  level  between  the  breaches  at  Lent 
and  Loenen,  made  bv  the  Whaal  itself  at  the  time  of  its  irruption,  and  the 
cuts  necessary  for  the  efflux,  which  had  been  made  at  Wieuren  and  at 
Dalem  ;  since,  through  the  former,  the  water  fell  in  a  cascade  from  the  river 
into  the  Bctuwe ;  and  through  the  latter,  fifteen  leagues  lower  down,  the 
same  waters  fell  in  a  cascade  from  the  Betuwe  into  the  river. 

“  The  towns,  villages,  and  single  houses,  were  completely  blocked  up. 
The  buildings  situat^  at  the  foot  of  the  dike  had  this  refuge  alone,  and 
what  refuge  was  a  narrow  causeway,  pressed  on  and  threaten^  continually 
by  a  furious  river  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  a  newly  formetl  sea, 
that  was  incessantly  rising  ?  This  long  and  narrow  dike  might  justly  be 
compared  to  a  path  amid  the  ocean,  or  indeed  to  an  island ;  for  the  extre¬ 
mity  by  which  the  king  entered  upon  it,  was  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
passage,  that  it  might  be  presumed  it  would  not  long  remain  open ;  and  at 
the  upper  end,  towards  Nimeguen,  the  ruptures  rendered  all  egress  impos¬ 
sible.  The  persons  on  this  narrow  strip  of  bnd  were  in  a  painful  situation. 
When  you  were  at  the  points  of  its  various  turnings  and  windings,  you 
seemed  entirely  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  inundation ;  and  frequently  the 
water  on  the  two  sides  of  the  dike  appeared  as  if  it  united  at  the  spot  to 
which  you  were  approaching.  If  to  this  picture  be  added  that  of  the  wretch¬ 
edness  and  gloomy  despair  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  fallen  ahnost 
suddenly  from  a  state  of  competence  to  that  of  wantiug  the  most  absolute 
necessaries  of  life ;  if  we  consider  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  traversing  a  country  overwhelmed  with  rain,  ice,  and  the  wrecks  of 
the  disaster,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  this  theatre  of  desolation.  The  king 
had  the  courage  and  the  patience  to  traverse  the  whole  of  it  during  two 
days  and  a  ni^t.  He  proceeded  to  the  to^vn  of  Tiel ;  and,  after  a  few 
hours  rest,  he  went  on  to  the  rupttire  at  Locnen,  which  he  inspected  with 
attention,  but  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  He  was  obliged,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  to  give  up  visiting  that  of  Lent,  situated  beyond  the  place 
he  had  reached.  He  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  pass  over  all  the  inun¬ 
dated  places ;  he  succeeded  in  repassing  the  mouth  of  the  inundation  at  Wieu- 
ren,  and  at  Dalem,  but  with  much  expense  of  time  and  trouble ;  and  at 
length  returned  to  Gorcum,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  January. 

“  After  his  arrival,  he  was  preparing  to  take  a  little  rest,  when  accounts 
were  brought  him  that  part  of  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  inundation, 
which  passed  with  the  Lingc  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  AVhaal.  He  repaired  to  the  place  endangered,  accompanied  by  the 
minister  Twent,  his  Aides-de-camp  Krayenhofl'  and  Charles  dc  Bylandt, 
and  the  engineers  of  the  Watterstadt  The  water  had  made  its  way  through 
an  old  house,  and  penetrated  into  the  city,  several  streets  of  which  it  had 
already  reached.  He  ordered  out  the  city-guard,  and  the  carabineers  of 
his  own  guard,  who  were  garrisoned  in  the  town ;  and  endeavours  were 
made,  wiUi  all  speed,  to  fill  up  this  newly  formed  gulf,  by  unpaving  the 
streets,  knocking  down  the  adjacent  houses,  and  employing  all  the  materials 
nearest  at  hand ;  by  means  of  which  the  influx  of  the  water  was  at  length 
stopped.  He  posted  the  minister  Twent  at  the  town-hall,  and  was  himself 
constantly  in  the  streets,  giving  every  where  the  directions  he  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  while  the  alarm  continued.  The 
next  day  the  defences  of  the  city  were  augmented.  A  coffer-dam  of  the 
fortifications,  situate  on  the  river,  appeared  in  danger  of  breaking  down  ; 
but  it  was  strengthened,  and  the  town  was  saved  Unfortunately  the 
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Diefdjk  could  not  be  tnrecerred  any  longer.  Aboat  the  middle  of  Ae  day 
this  dike  was  broken  through  at  the  rill^  of  Pedichem,  not  far  from  Gor- 
cum^  and  the  water  rushed  with  impetuosity  over  the  land  of  the  Ablasser- 
vaard^  that  had  been  so  long  protected.’* 

A  vast  sea  was  now  created,  where  fertile  land  had  lately  been  ; 
and  divisions  of  boats,  under  naval  officers,  traversed  the  mea¬ 
dows,  to  extricate  the  inhabitants.  Assistance  was  sent  even  to 
the  town  of  Buren,  which  was  two  miles  xaithin  the  inundation. 
The  king  visited  every  village,  and  even  a  number  of  detached 
houses;  encouraging  and  rewarding  the  active  and  humane. 
“  It  was,”  says  he,  “  an  affecting  sight  to  behold  the  inhabitants 
**  assembled  round  their  solitary  houses,  or  at  the  entrance  of 
“  their  villages,  and  sorrowfully  repeating  Ihis  de  dyke  es  door  ! 
**  *  Then  the  dike  is  broken  through  ”  These  words  of  resig¬ 
nation  are  very  Dutch ;  and  ^the  horror  expressed  by  them  is 
unintelligible  to  many  who  may  smile  at  their  simplicity. 

It  is  the  author’s  object  to  justify  his  short  reign  ;  and  by  an 
accumulation  of  historical  documents,  to  shew  that  he  laboured 
for  the  good  of  Holland,  politically  and  economically,  without 
the  slightest  leaven  of  self-interest  or  ambition  ;  and  in  defiance 
of  the  injustice  of  his  imperial  brother.  The  documents  are 
numerous  and  long,  to  the  great  fatigue  of  the  reader.  All  the 

CIS  are  minutely  detailed ;  all  the  sittings  of  the  legislative 
y  enumerated  ;  and  the  king's  speeches  and  memorials,  with 
the  senate’s  responses,  detailed ;  and,  in  good  sooth,  they  are  the 
longest  speeches  ever  made  by  king  or  senator.  It  were  in  vain 
to  give  even  an  idea  of  the  numerous  measures  proposed.  They 
were  generally  patriotic,  although  time  was  not  allowed  for  their 
going  beyond  mere  projects. 

Ail  the  endeavours  of  the  king  after  justice  and  moderation 
were  of  course  set  down  by  his  brother  to  the  account  of  favour¬ 
ing  the  English  ;  and  Louis’s  destiny  is  fixed  much  earlier  than 
he  imagines.  He  contented  himself  with  his  favourite  and  most 
unexceptionable  moral  maxim,  which  we  have,  in  Dutch,  a 
dozen  of  times  in  the  work.  “  Doe  wel  en  zte  niet  om*  He 
established  an  order  of  knighthood,— knighthood  in  Holland  ! 
called  the  order  of  Union;  and  on  their  rib^n  were  the  initials 
of  the  above  preceptory  and  poetical  words,  D.  W.  E.  Z.  N.  O  ! 

There  is  much  inconsistency  in  the  author's  statements  in  the 
matter  of  his  accession  to  the  Continental  system.  Now,  he  says. 
In  Holland  every  thing  that  France  d<^sired  was  done ;  yet 
“  France  did  not  cease  to  compljun.”  NpW,  he  is  employed  “  in 
**  separadng,  in  all  his  measures,  what  equally  belonged  to  the 
system  ewed  Continental,  from  what  was  only  pretended  to 
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**  belong  to  it,  in  order  to  injure  Holland,  and  bind  it  more  to 
“  the  yoke.”  The  furious  Napoleon  denounced  as  guilty  trfhigh 
treason,  all  who  contravened  his  absurd  and  oppressive  custom¬ 
house  regulations;  a  folly  and  iniquity  which  the  author  justly 
exposes.  Nevertheless,  he  submitted  to  be  the  instrument  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  most  outrageous  of  these  measures.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  inconsistency  of  the  following  passage. 

Who  can  say  how  far  our  depravity  would  have  been  carried,  had  false 
doctrines  been  preached  to  us,  totally  rrougnant  to  religion  and  morality  ? 
As  it  was  inevitable,  however,  that  Holland  must  ultimately  yield  to  the 
instances  of  France,  whatever  injuiy  the  country  might  suffer  from  it,  the 
king  made  the  following  arrangements  on  the  18th  of  January :  *  All  vessels, 
without  distinction,  that  ^all  have  touched  at  a  Bristish  port,  or  raid  any 
contribution  to  the  English  government,  shall  be  consider^  as  English  pro¬ 
perty,  and  declared  lawful  prizes.  If  captured  by  our  ships  of  war,  or  by 
Dutch  privateers.*  This  measure  fulfilled  the  intention  of  France,  without 
proclaiming  false  and  cruel  principles ;  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  stron^r 
measure,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  on  the  23d,  to  appease  me 
fresh  demands  of  France ;  end  this  was,  to  shut  the  ports  a  second  time. 
*  Considering  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  every  nation  ought  to 
concur,  with  all  its  means,  in  promoting  the  triumph  of  the  Continent,  in  a 
struggle  that  cannot  be  long,  and  the  issue  of  whi^  is  not  doubtful :  Coiv- 
sidering,  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  conformable  to  the  dearest  interests  of  our 
people,  to  accede  on  this  point  in  every  possible  way  to  the  instances  of  his 
majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ana  King  of  Italy,  our  august  brother, 
and  even  to  surpass  them  :  Considering,  that  me  indemnity  and  relief  v/hich 
our  kingdom  has  a  right  to  expect  and  obtain,  depend  entirely  on  the  pow¬ 
erful  intervention  of  France :  Considering,  in  fine,  that  however  great  the 
sacrifices  are  that  have  been  made  by  this  country,  and  however  painful  its 
situation,  both  with  respect  to  trade  and  finance,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  remove  every  doubt  of  our  intentions  on  this  head,  and 
to  place,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  sincerity  of  our  attachment,  and  of  the 
attachment  of  our  people,  to  the  common  interest,  we  have  decreed,  and  de¬ 
cree  as  follows." 

Then  follow  five  articles,  which  do  indeed  surpass^  in  oppres¬ 
sion  and  absurdity,  the  most  absurd  and  oppressive  of  the  French 
restrictions. 

His  majesty  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  by  turns  in 
every  town  in  Holland — in  the  Hague,  Haarlem,  Utrecht,  and 
Amsterdam.  A  deputation  waited  upon  him  at  Utrecht,  to  invite 
him  back  to  the  capital ;  into  which  he  made  a  splendid  and 
joyful  entry,  and  heard  and  made  very  long  speeches  upon  the 
occasion,  from  and  to  the  mayor,  alderman,  and  common  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Dutch  metropolis — the  Burgo-master,  tmthouderSi  and 
vroedchappen.  After  these  interminable  harangues,  the  king 
of  Holland  had  a  trick  of  sitting  down  to  reflect,  and  of  writing 
his  reflections  for  publication.  Now  it  happens  that  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  reflections  are  by  far  the  dullest  part  of  his  work^  in  as  much 
as  they  consist,  as  we  observed  before,  either  of  the  most  obvious 
common-place  truisms,  or  the  most  jejune,  meaningless  observa¬ 
tions. 
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■  The  deposition  of  Louis  of  Holland  was  now  determined  upon 
at  the  Thuilleries ;  and  the  most  curious  part  of  his  work  is  the 
detail  of  its  progress  and  final  accomplishment.  Before  Joseph 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  windfall  had  been  offered 
to  Louis.  As  early  as  j87th  March,  1808,  the  Emperor  sent  a 
courier  to  him,  with  the  following  characteristic  letter: 

"  My  Brother,  the  King  of  S^n,  has  just  abdicated.  The  Prince  of  the 
Peace  has  been  put  in  prison.  The  commencement  of  an  insurrection  has 
broken  out  at  Madrid.  On  this  occasion  my  troops  were  forty  leagues 
from  Madrid;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  must  have  entered  the  place 
on  the  23d,  with  forty  thousand  men.  To  this  moment  the  people 
are  calling  for  me  aloud.  Assured  that  I  shall  have  no  firm  peace  with 
England,  but  by  impressing  a  grand  motion  on  the  Continent,  1  have  re¬ 
solved  to  place  a  French  nrince  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  climate  of 
Holland  does  not  agree  witn  you.  Besides,  Holland  cannot  extricate  itself 
from  its  difficulties.  In  the  whirlwind  of  the  world,  whether  peace  take 
place  or  not,  it  cannot  sustain  itself.  In  this  state  of  affairs  I  have  thought 
of  you  for  the  thrcHie  of  Spain.  You  will  be  the  sovereign  of  a  generous 
nation  of  eleven  millions  of  men ;  and  of  important  colonies.  With  economy 
and  activity,  Spain  may  have  sixty  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  fifty  ships  in 
her  harbours.  Answer  me  categorically,  what  is  your  opinion  of  this  pro¬ 
ject?  You  will  be  aware,  that  it  is  yet  but  a  project ;  and  that,  thou^  I 
have  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  Spain,  it  is  possible,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  may  supervene,  that  I  shall  march  directly,  and  settle  every 
thing  in  a  fortnight,  or  that  I  shall  proceed  more  slowly,  and  that  it  may 
be  the  seeret  of  several  months  operations.  Answer  me  categorically :  if  I 
name  you  king  of  Spain,  will  you  agree  to  it  ?  may  I  de^iend  upon  you  ? 
As  it  is  possible  that  your  courier  may  no  longer  find  me  in  Paris,  and  must 
then  traverse  Spain  amid  chances  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  answer  me  simply 
these  two  words :  “  I  received  yoiu*  letter  of  such  a  date, — my  answer  is 
^es;  and  then  I  shall  reckon  on  your  acting  as  I  wish :  or  no,  which  will 
imply,  that  you  do  not  agree  to  my  proposal.  You  may  afterwards  write  a 
letter,  giving  your  opinion  at  large  on  the  part  you  take,  and  address  it 
under  cover  to  your  wife  at  Paris.  If  I  be  there,  she  will  give  it  me ;  if 
not,  she  will  return  it  to  you.  Let  no  body  into  your  confidence,  and  do 
not  mention  the  subject-  of  this  letter,  I  entreat  you,  to  any  ^rson  what¬ 
ever  :  for  a  thing  should  be  done  before  we  avow  having  tliought  of  it,”  &c. 
The  surprize  of  the  king  equalled  his  indignation,  at  receiving  a  proposal, 
which  he  considered  as  impolitic,  unjust,  and  shameful.  It  has  b^n  seen, 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  friendsliip  with  Charles  IV.  He  refused  therefore 
sharply,  “  I  am  not  the  governor  of  a  province he  said  on  this  subject. 

For  a  king  there  is  no  promotion  but  to  heaven ;  all  are  equal.  M’ith 
what  face  can  I  go  to  demand  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  another  people,  if  1 
do  not  remain  faithful  to  that,  which  I  took  to  Holland,  when  I  ascended 
the  throne.”  In  consequence,  his  apswer  was  a  direct  refusal.  Another 
article  hurt  him  severely.  He  was  convinced  anew  of  what  he  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  conceal  from  nimself.  These  words,  **  The  climate  of  Holland 
does  not  agree  with  you :  besides,  it  is  ruined  beyond  recovery :”  incontes- 
tibly  proved  that  he  had  been  forced  upon  the  throne,  to  ruin  it  and  the 
cotmtry  also.” 

It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  author  should 
get  quit  of  all  his  French  prejudices  on  his  regal  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  deeply  he  is  imbued 
with  the  belief  of  the  invincibility  of  the  French  troops. 
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Vimeira  widj  him  is  a  French  victory ;  Corunna,  Talavera,  are 
French  victories ;  yet,  with  the  utter  inconsequence  all  the 
boasters  of  French  victories  over  the  English,  something  is  in¬ 
variably  stated  as  having  happened  which  could  not,  or  would 
not  have  happened  had  the  British  troops  been  defeated.  Take 
as  a  specimen  what  follows : 

"  An  English  army  landed  in  Portugal.  Cleneral  Junot  defeated  it 
The  French,  however,  isolated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  the  English,  and  evacuated  Portugal,  on 
condition  of  being  conveyed  to  France  by  sea,  without  being  made  prisoners 
of  war.  This  convention  did  Junot  great  honour,  as  he  was  cut  off  from  all 
commnnication  with  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  and  consequently  without 
hope.” 

The  translator  himself  cannot  stand  tliis,  and  adds  the  follow, 
ing  note : 

*'  This  is  a  curious  paragraph.  Junot,  it  seems,  instead  of  following  up 
his  victory,  and  driving  the  English  into  the  sea,  retreated  to  Lisbon.  And 
in  this  extremity  of  the  peninsiila,  his  communication  with  the  successful 
armies  oS  his  countrymen  in  Spain,  being  completely  cut  off  by  the  beaten 
English,  it  is  reckoned  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  and  his  victorious  army 
did  not  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at  discretion  to  a  defeated  foe." 

The  translator  is  at  some  loss,  in  the  same  manner,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  defeat  of  the  English  at  Corunna,  with  the  undisturbed 
embarkation  of  their  army.  However,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
Louis  on  this  head.  The  French  victories  elsewhere  made  the 
habit  strong ;  and  the  necessity  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  w'ar,  while  the  British  armies  were  under  retreat,  after  the 
most  unequivocal  repulses  of  their  adversaries,  and  victory  quoad 
the  field  of  battle,  did  not  tend  to  weaken  the  impression.  We 
have  less  patience,  however  with  such  a  stickler  fmr  principle  as 
Louis,  talking  of  tlie  Spanish  Insurgents;  and  terming  occasional 
relaxation  of  their  massacre,  pardon  ! 

The  war  between  the  brothers  advanced.  Napoleon  lost  all 
temper  with  what  he  called  his  brother's  pompous  display  of 
principle.*'  It  must  indeed  have  much  annoyed  him,  and  ob¬ 
structed  his  unprincipled  plans.  Napoleon  made  a  donation,  as 
the  author  calls  it,  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg  to  his,  the  au¬ 
thor's  son ;  to  prepare  him  for  which,  and  still  more  for  his  des¬ 
tined  rank  of  King  of  Holland,  he  proposed  to  take  him  awav 
from  his  father,  under  his  own  virtuous  guardianship.  Louis 
liked  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,— for  he  had  no  great  practi¬ 
cal  regard  to  the  independent  rights  of  any  country  except 
Holland, — ^but  he  was  much  hurt  and  insulted  by  the  propo¬ 
sal  to  take  from  him  his  son.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  trans- 
ference  of  Berg  was  ever  effectuated ;  aud  we  believe  another 
grand  duke  of  Berg  figured  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Napoleon. 

Louis  complained  of  the  French  papers,  and  received  the  fol- 
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lowing  brief  reply.  We  extract  it,  as  graduating  the  way  to  the 
final  catastrophe. 

"  Brother,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  Ist  of  July.  You  complain  of  an 
article  in  the  Journal  ****,  it  is  France  that  has  reason  to  complain  of  the 
bad  spirit  prevalent  in  yoiur  country.  If  you  wish  me  to  name  to  you  all 
the  Dutch  houses  that  are  the  trumpeters  of  England,  it  would  be  very 
easy.  Your  custom-house  r^ulations  are  so  badly  executed,  that  all  the 
correspondence  of  England  with  the  Continent,  is  carried  on  through  Hol¬ 
land.  This  is  so  true,  that  Mr.  de  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  envoy,  pass¬ 
ed  through  that  country  to  reach  London. - Holland  is 

an  English  province !  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

(Simed)  Napoleon." 

The  following  was  the  king’s  simple  commentary  on  that  letter; 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Napoleon  receive  it  in  the 
form  of  a  reply  !  “  It  is  true  that  Mr.  de  Stahremberg  had 

passed  through  Holland  on  his  way  to  England,  but  how  many 
French  agents  had  passed  through  it  also  !” 

In  another  place  the  author  says. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  the  Emperor  wrote  from  Brunn,  in  Mora¬ 
via,  a  letter  full  of  reproaches  and  dissatisfaction,  without  any  just  cause. 
This  letter  gave  the  King  great  uneasiness." 

His  patience  being  exhausted,  Napoleon  resolved  to  get  Louis 
into  his  own  hands,  to  ensure  his  deposition.  Most  evidently 
for  this  purpose,  he  ordered  all  the  kings  he  had  made  to  attend 
him  at  Paris  !  No  one  of  them  though^t  of  questioning  such  an 
order ;  their  respective  majesties  of  Naples,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Westphalia,  therefore  soon  appeared,  but  he  of 
Holland  positively  refused  to  come.  Nevertheless,  whatever  were 
his  words,  his  acts  were  always  demonstrative  of  his  impression  of 
the  hopelessness  of  disobeying  any  thing  which  Napoleon  com¬ 
manded  ;  accordingly,  repeating  his  favourite  Dutch  maxim,  at 
Paris  he  emerged  with  the  other  smaller  kings.  As  soon  as 
Louis  was  fmrly  in  Paris,  after  what  he  calls  his  cursed  journey, 
Napoleon  declared  his  sentiments  of  the  independence  of  Hol¬ 
land,  for  which  Louis  made  so  virtuous  a  stand.  The  anato¬ 
mical  metaphor,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  claims  Holland 
for  France,  is  most  ingenious;  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the 
happy  thought  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  claims  Hol¬ 
land  as  the  mere  deposited  soily  the  reuduum  of  the  empire 
higher  up,  washed  down  by  the  rivers ! 

"  Holland,  placed  between  France  and  England,  is  equally  crushed  by 
both ;  it  is  the  outlet  of  the  principal  arteries  of  my  empire.  Alterations 
will  become  necessary :  the  safety  of  my  frontiers,  and  the  interests  of  both 
countries  well  understood,  imperiously  demand  them !"  These  sentiments 
were  still  more  clearly  vnfofdcd  in  the  speech  which  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  delivered  in  the  same  assembly,  **  Holland,"  he  said,  **  is  in 
reality  only  a  part  of  France.  This  count^  may  be  defined,  by  saying  that 
it  is  toe  alluvion  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  that  is  of  the 
grest  arteries  of  the  empire.  •  '^e  nullity  of  its  custom-houses,  the  dispod- 
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tiona  of  its  agents,  and  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants/which  incessantly  in* 
dines  to  a  fraudulent  trade  with  England,  make  it  a  duty  to  prohibit  trade 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  Thus  crushed  between  France  and  England, 
Holland  is  deprived  both  of  the  advantages  repugnant  to  our  genend  sys¬ 
tem,  which  it  must  renounce,  and  of  those  it  might  enjoy.  It  is  time  t^t 
all  this  should  return  to  its  natural  order." 

Poor  Louis  in  the  trou  de  rat  made  a  very  foolish  figure. 
He  was  no  sooner  in  Paris  than  he  tried  to  escape !  He  soon, 
however,  found  himself  watched,  and  at  last  fairly  guarded.  A 
violent  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  his  brother. 

“  On  a  sudden  the  Emperor  changed  his  tone,  and  said  to  him  coldly, 

*  Very  well !  take  your  choice  ;  either  countermand  the  defence  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  dismiss  Rrayenhoff  and  Mollerus,  or  here  is  the  decree  of  union, 
which  I  will  send  off  immediately,  and  you  shall  return  to  Holland  no 
more.  It  is  indiffekent  to  me,  that  I  be  taxeu  with  cruelty 
AND  injustice,  FKOVIOED  MY  SYSTEM  ADVANCE  I  YoU  ARE  IN  MY 
power!”' 

By  Louis's  order  French  troops  were  denied  admission  into 
Breua  and  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

“  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  detachments  from  the  French 
army  had  prcsente<l  themselves  before  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Breda,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  those  places :  but  the  orders  given  to  the  commandants  prevented  any 
surprise  or  treachery,  and  the  French  troops  were  sent  away.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  considered  this  dismissal  of  them  as  an  insult  to  France.  The  minister 
at  war,  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  came  to  speak  to  the  King,  and  imperiously 
demanded  an  explanation ;  which  he  reAised  to  give,  he^use  it  appeared  to 
him  useless.  On  this  the  minister,  on  going  away,  said :  '  So,  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  declares  war  on  France  and  the  Emperor:  The  King  answered: 

‘  No  ill-timed  jesting,  if  you  please,  M.  le  E^c  ;  a  prisoner  does  not  declare 
war :  let  the  Emperor  leave  me  at  liberty,  and  he  may  do  then  as  he 
pleases.’  The  Duke  de  Feltre,  however,  executed  this  unpleasant  commis- 
non  with  much  moderation,  and  with  the  best  grace  possible.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  he  was  obliged  to  write  the  following  letter :  it  was  on  the  18th  of 
January. 

"  *  Sire,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  has  seen  with  displeasure, 
that  the  commandants  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Breda  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  refuse  his  troops  of  the  army  of  the  North,  an  entrance  to  those 
places.  In  acting  thus,  they  have  failed  in  the  obedience  they  owe  to  a 
Alarshal  of  the  empire,  commanding  the  French  and  Dutch  troops  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse.  The  Emperor  has  learnt  this  conduct  with  the 
more  pain,  as  the  event  had  been  foreseen,  and  previously  prepared  for ;  and 
as  the  Dutch  government,  by  ordering  the  French  troops  not  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  Bergen-op-2^m  and  Br^a,  has  in  this  directed  an  affront  to 
be  put  upon  the  Emperor’s  arms  gratuitously,  and  without  motive,  the 
Emperor  has  onlered  toe  country  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse  to  be 
occupied  militarily  by  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  every  one  who 
makes  the  least  opposition  to  it,  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 

*  These  measures  being  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  orders  given 
to  the  Marshal,  I  had  no  occasion  to  apprise  your  Majesty  of  it.  What  has 
taken  place  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Breda,  imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  in¬ 
forming  you,  that  if  there  be  any  means  of  extricating  Holland  from  its 
unpleasant  situation,  it  can  only  be  by  appeasing  the  Emperor,  not  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  oppose  him.  If  any  person  advise  your  Majesty  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  France,  he  must  be  an  enemy  Mth  to  yourself  and  to 
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TloUand,  sinoe  the  least  appearance  of  a  fresh  resistance  cannot  fail  to  nrore 
fatal  to  it  The  events  it  would  produce  must  operate  too  powerfully  on 
your  Majesty's  sensibility,  for  me  to  mention  them  ixsfore  hand.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  obvious  to  yourself ;  particularly  when  you  reflect 
maturely  on  one  consideration  inseparable  from  the  whole  of  this  aflair, 
which  is,  that  no  country  of  the  great  empire,  or  of  the  grand  confederation, 
can  refuse  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor’s  troops  into  its  territory  without  a 
crime.  I  am,  with  respect,  &c.  (Signed)  The  Duee  de  FELTaE.’" 

One  of  the  Imperial  ministers  came  to  him  os  a  mediator,  and 
recommended  himself  by  expressing  his  wonder  that  the  King 
had  not  punished  a  slight  revolt  at  J^tterdam^  by  hanging  up 
fifty  of  tne  most  guilty !”  Such  were  the  measures  of  the  utan 
still  admired  by  the  lovers  of  liberty — proh  pudor  still 

more  by  the  lovers  of  anarchy,  in  this  country  !  The  Emperor 
having  got  Louis  into  his  own  hands,  lectured  him  roundly. 

''  I  hoped  that  in  placing  a  prince  of  my  own  family  on  the  throne  of 
Holland,  I  had  found  a  medium  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  two 
states,  and  of  uniting  them  in  one  common  cause,  in  a  common  hatred  to 
England;  and  I  was  proud  of  having  given  to  Holland  what  suited  her,  as 
in  my  act  of  mediation  I  had  found  what  was  stiitcd  to  Switzerland.  But 
I  soon  discovered,  that  I  had  deceived  myself  by  a  vain  illusion ;  my  ex¬ 
pectations  were  fnistratal.  Your  Majesty,  on  ascending  the  throne  of  Hol- 
lond,  forgot  that  you  were  a  Frenchman  ;  and  even  bent  all  the  powers  of 
your  reason,  and  tortured  tlie  delicacy  of  your  conscience,  to  persuade  your¬ 
self  you  were  a  Hollander.  All  the  l)utch  who  were  inclined  in  favour  of 
France  have  been  neglected  and  persecuted  ;  all  who  were  subservient  to 
England  have  been  brought  forward.  'Fhe  French,  from  the  officer  to  the 
common  soldier,  have  been  repulsed  and  disregard^  ;  and  I  have  the  pain 
of  seeing  the  French  name  exposed  to  contempt  in  Holland,  under  a  prince 
of  my  own  family." 

■  He  then  categorically  proposes  to  him  as  follows — and  the 
proposal  forms  an  invaluable  document  for  our  purpose. 

1st.  A  prohibition  of  all  trade  and  all  communication  with  England. 
2d.  A  fleet  of  14  ships  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  and  7  gun-brigs  or  sloops  of 
war,  manned  and  victualled.  Sd.  An  army  of  25,000  men.  Uh.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rank  of  marslial.  6th.  '1  ne  annihilation  of  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  BobUity,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  which  1  have  given  and 
gtiaranteed. 

“  On  these  bases  your  Majesty  may  negociatc  with  the  Duke  of  Cadore, 
through  the  medium  of  his  minister ;  but  be  assured,  tliat  with  the  first 
packet-boat,  the  first  vessel  that  shall  arrive  in  Holland,  I  shall  revive  the 
prohibition  of  the  custom-houses ;  and  at  the  Jirsi  affront  offered  my  Jlag,  I 
U’Ul  cause  the  first  officer  who  shall  dare  to  insult  my  eaglr,  to  be  seized  by 
force,  and  hung  up  at  the  yard-arm.  Your  Majesty, will  find  me  a  brother, 
if  I  find  in  you  a  Frenchman ;  but  should  you  be  unmindful  of  the  Knti- 
ments  that  attach  you  to  our  common  country,  you  will  not  take  it  amiss, 
if  I  disregard  those  that  nature  has  formed  between  us.  To  recapitulate 
what  has  been  said :  the  union  of  Holland  to  France  is  the  step  that  would 
be  most  useful  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  to  the  Continent,  for  it  would  be 
most  injurious  to  England,  'fhis  union  may  be  efiected  voluntarily,  or  by 
force.  I  have  complunts  enough  against  Holland,  to  declare  war  against 
it.  However,  I  shall  make  no  diffioilty  in  acceding  to  an  arrangement  that 
will  mve  me  ^e  boundary  of  tlic  Rhine,  and  by  which  Holland  shall  engage 
to  fuJffil  the  conditions  stipulated  above.  Your  affl  ctionate  brother, 

(Signed)  “  Napoleon.” 
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The  author  gives  an  account  of  Napoleon's  sending  to  demand 
a  daughter  of  Austria  in  marriage.  Some  other  powers  were, 
perhaps,  not  aware  by  how  little  they  missed  the  honour.  Im¬ 
perial  Jacobins  never  before  met  for  such  a  discussion. 

"  The  Emperor,  though  in  hit  own  mind  decided,  held  the  form  of  a  privy 
council  on  the  choice  of  an  Empress!  Prince  Talleyrand,  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Duke  of  Bassano,  and  the  Duke  of  Vincenza,  were  for  Austria — the 
King  of  Naples,  the  Minister  Fouche,  and  Cambawres,  for  Russia — Prince 
le  Brun,  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  Duke  de  Fcltrc,  and  the  King  of  Holland, 
for  Saxony.  The  reasons  of  the  latter  were,  that  the  Emperor  and  France 
had  been  too  great  enemies  to  Austria,  to  hope  for  a  sincere  reconciliation ; 
he  preferred  Saxony  to  both  the  others ;  but  Austria  to  Russia,  on  account 
of  similarity  of  religion.  In  this  council  the  King  of  Naples  argued  strong¬ 
ly  for  Russia,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Austria ;  which  the  Emperor,  in  an¬ 
swering  him,  panegyrized  with  a  warmth,  eloquence,  and  success,  that  not 
only  disclosed  nis  sentiments  and  partiality  for  that  House,  but  astonished 
the  assembly  extremely.” 

Louis  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  Holland,  where  the  occupa¬ 
tion  by  French  troops  since  his  Paris  visit  rendered  him  harm¬ 
less.  On  his  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  he  received  the  congratula- 
tione  of  the  public  bodies;  and  in  his  work  he  reports  the 
speeches  and  answers,  as  usual,  at  full  length.  His  brother’s 
epeech  to  him  by  letter  is  in  a  diflerent  strain.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  greater  degradation  of  king  and  j>eoplc.  The  letter 
is  long,  but  it  is  onr  duty  to  omit  no  opportunity,  when  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  unquestionable,  of  exposing,  for  tlic  rumination  of  his 
admirers,  the  real  character  of  Napoleon. 

"  My  brother, — I  receivecl  your  letter  of  the  16th  of  May.  In  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  we  are,  we  should  always  speak  with  frankness.  You  know 
that  I  have  often  read  pa])ers  of  yours,  that  were  not  intended  to  meet  iny 
eyes.  1  know  your  most  secret  inclinations ;  and  all  that  you  say  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  them  answers  no  purpose.  You  must  not  talk  to  me  of  your  sen¬ 
timents,  of  your  infancy :  experience  has  taught  me  what  I  have  to  depend 
upon  in  this  respect.  Holland  is  in  an  unpleasant  situation ;  this  is  true.  I 
can  conceive  tliat  you  wish  to  extricate  yourself  from  it;  but  I  am  surprised 
that  you  address  yourself  to  me  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  I,  who  can  do  any 
thing  in  the  business :  it  is  yourself,  and  yourself  alone.  When  you  conduct 
yourself  so  as  to  persuade  the  Dutch  that  ifou  act  agreeably  to  my  sugget~ 
tions;  that  all  your  proceedings,  all  your  sentiments,  accord  with  mine: 
you  will  be  esteemed  and  beloved,  and  will  acquire  the  stability  necessary 
to  restore  Holland.  This  illusion  still  supports  you  a  little.  The  journey 
you  took  to  Paris,  your  return,  and  the  Queen’s,  and  other  motives  i'oundwi 
in  reason,  make  your  people  think,  that  it  is  still  possible  for  you  to  revert 
to  my  system,  and  ray  way  of  thinking :  but  you  alone  can  confinn  these 
hopes,  and  eradicate  even  the  least  doubt  of  them.  There  is  not  one  of 
your  actions  which  yoxir  fat  I>utchmen  do  not  weigh,  as  they  would  an  af¬ 
fair  of  credit  or  commerce :  they  know  therefore  on  what  to  depend.  AVhen 
being  a  friend  of  Frtlnee  and  of  me  shall  entitle  a  man  to  be  your  Iwsoin 
friend,  all  Holland  will  perceive  it,  all  Holland  will  breathe  freely,  nil 
Holland  will  find  itself  in  a  natural  situation.  This  de[>cnds  on  yourself 
alone.  Since  your  return  you  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Do  you 
-wish  to  know  what  will  be  the  result  of  your  conduct?  Your  subjects, 
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finding  thcmtelve*  bandied  between  Prance  and  England,  not  knowing  what 
hope  to  entertain,  what  wishes  to  form,  will  theow  thfmselteb  ikto 
THE  ARMS  or  France,  and  loudly  for  a  union  with  it,  as  a  refuge 
against  'so  much  uncertainty  and  caprice.  Your  government  would  be  pa¬ 
ternal  ;  it  is  merely  weak.  In  Brarant  and  Zealand  I  have  found  only  the 
most  inconsistent  administration.  Even  in  Zealand,  where  every  thing  is 
Dutch,  the  people  are  contented  at  finding  themselves  attached  to  a  great 
country,  and  seeing  themselves  freed  from  a  fluctuation,  which  was  incon-  • 
ceivahle  to  them.  Do  you  think,  that  the  letter  you  caused  to  he  vrritten 
to  Mollerus,  and  the  assurances  you  gave  him  of  your  affection,  at  the  time 
when  you  displaceil  him,  will  give  you  any  consequence  in  the  country  ? 
Undeceive  yourself :  every  body  knows,  that  without  me  there  is  no  safety, 
without  me  there  is  no  credit,  without  me  you  are  nothing.  If,  then,  the 
example  you  had  before  your  eyes  at  Paris ;  if  the  knowl^ge  of  my  cha¬ 
racter,  wnich  is  to  march  straight  to  my  object,  without  being  stopped  by 
any  consideration,  have  not  altered  you,  have  not  opened  your  eyes,  what 
would  you  have  me  to  do?  Possessing  Ae  navigation  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine  to  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  I  can  do  without  Holland ;  hut  Hol¬ 
land  cannot  do  without  my  protection.  If,  subject  to  one  of  my  brothers, 
looking  up  to  me  alone  for  its  safety,  it  does  not  find  in  him  my  image ;  if, 
when  you  speak,  it  be  not  my  voice  that  is  heard,  you  destroy  all  confidence 
in  your  administration.  You  yourself  break  your  own  sceptre.  Be  as¬ 
sured,  no  person  is  deceived.  Would  you  he  in  the  path  of  sound  policy? 
Love  France,  seek  my  glory :  this  is  the  only  way  to  serve  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Under  a  King  the  Dutch  have  lost  the  advantages  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment.  You  were  then  a  harbour  to  them ;  hut  you  have  wantonly  spoilt 
thiR  harbour,  you  have  strewed  it  with  rocks.  Do  you  know  why  you  were 
the  harbour  of  Holland  ?  It  is  because  you  were  the  seal  of  an  eternal  com¬ 
pact  with  France,  the  bond  of  a  community  of  interests  with  me :  and  Hol¬ 
land,  BECOME  THROUGH  YOU  A  PART  OF  MY  EMPIRE,  WAS  dcRT  tO  me  AS  a 

province,  because  I  had  given  it  a  prince,  whom  I  looked  upon  almost  as  a 
son.  Had  you  been  what  you  ought,  I  should  have  been  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  for  Holland  as  fbr  France,  1  should  have  its  prosperity  as  much  at 
heart:  and  certainly,  in  placing  yon  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  I  thought  I 
was  placing  there  a  French  citizen,  as  much  devoted  to  the  greatness  of 
France  as  myself,  and  as  jealous  of  every  thing  concerning  the  mother 
country.  Had  you  followed  this  plan  in  your  conduct,  you  would  now  have 
been  king  of  six  millions  of  subjectsi  I  should  have  considered  the  throne 
of  Holland  as  a  pedestal,  on  which  I  should  have  spread  Hamburg,  Osna- 
bruck,  and  part  of  the  north  of  Germany ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  nucleus 
cf  people,  that  would  have  broken  still  more  the  German  spirit,  which  is 
the  first  object  of  my  poUcy.  Far  from  this,  you  have  taken  a  course  di¬ 
rectly  opposite ;  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  forbid  you  France,  and  to 
seize  on  a  part  of  your  country. 

“  You  do  not  say  a  word  in  your  council,  you  do  not  entrust  any  one 
with  a  secret  that  remains  unknown,  that  does  not  turn  against  you  and 
annihilate  you ;  for  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  you  are  to  them  but  a 
Frenchman  of  four  years’  standing ;  they  see  in  you  nothing  but  me,  and 
the  advantiq^e  of  finding  themselves  sheltered  from  the  submtem  agitators 
and  plunderers,  who  have  harassed  them  ever  since  the  conquest.  When 
you  show  yourself  a  bad  Frenchman,  you  are  less  to  them  than  a  Prince  of 
Orange,  to  whose  blood  they  stand  indebted  for  the  rank  of  their  nation, 
and  a  long  series  of  prosperity  and  glory.  Holland  is  convinced,  that  your 
aversion  to  France  has  made  them  less,  what  they  would  not  have  lost  un- 
(ler  a  Prince  of  Orange,  or  a  Schimmelpenninck.  Be  in  the  first  place  a 
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Frencfanun,  uid  the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  and  rest  assured  you  will  be 
in  ^e  h^  road  to  the  interests  of  Holland.  But  why  do  I  say  all  this  ? 
The  ^  is  cast.  You  are  incorrigible.  Already  you  seea  to  expel  ^e  few 
Frenchmen  left  you ;  it  is  neither  counsel  nor  advice,  nor  affection,  but 
threats  and  force,  with  which  you  should  be  treated.  \Yhat  mean  these 
prayers,  and  these  mysterious  fasts  that  you  have  ordained  ?  Louis,  you 
are  resolved  not  to  reign  long ;  all  your  actions  betray  the  sentiments  of 
your  heart  more  fuUy  than  your  confidential  letters.  Listen  to  a  man  who 
knows  it  better  than  yourself.  Return  from  your  false  course  ;  be  ind^ 
a  Frenchman  in  your  heart,  or  your  people  will  expel  you,  and  you  will 
leave  Holland  a  laughing-stock  and  an  object  of  pity  to  the  Dutch.  It  is 
by  reason  and  policy  that  states  are  governed,  not  by  an  acrid  and  de¬ 
praved  bile.  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

(Signed^  "  Napoleon.” 

Louis  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  from  this  precious  letter, 
that  his  dethronement  was  decided.  What  follows  we  take  to  be 
unqualified  imbecility. 

Thus  at  length  we  have  a  frank  confession  of  all,  that  it  had  been  so 
painful  during  five  years  to  suspect :  we  have  here  the  motive  of  so  many 
vexations  and  injustice  explidUy  avowed.  After  having  read  this  letter, 
the  King  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  reconciliation :  but  he 
made  every  preparative,  that  at  least  his  son  might  take  his  place.  He  could 
not  now  doubt,  that  the  French  government  was  resolved  to  have  the  King 
of  Holland  no  longer ;  but  he  firmly  believed,  that  it  would  have  a  king  in 
a  state  of  minoriu,  who,  according  to  the  constitution,  would  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  France,  as  such  a  state  of  things  left  to  Holland  only  hope 
and  its  name,  while  it  gave  to  France  every  thing  that  the  Eramror  pas¬ 
sionately  desired,  sovereign  rule  and  authority  over  the  Dutch.  According¬ 
ly  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  men  of  distinction  in  France,  to  select  one 
to  whom  he  might  entrust  his  son  before  hand ;  in  order  that  his  son  and 
the  Queen  might  have  a  sure  guide  and  protector,  if  he  should  be  compelled 
to  ab^cate  the  throne.  To  secure  the  Emperor’s  approbation,  and  ^  re¬ 
spected  at  the  catastrophe,  as  well  as  to  aid  Holland  in  this  case,  a  man  of 
celebrity  was  requisite,  a  native  of  France,  a  man  known  and  esteemed  by 
the  Emperor  as  well  as  in  Holland,  a  liberal  monarchist,  a  man  of  honour, 
probity,  and  unquestionable  firmness  of  principle.  Accordingly  he  fixed 
upon  M.  de  Bonnald,  whom  he  knew  only  by  repute.  M.  dc  Bonnald  a^ 
neared  to  unite  all  these  qualities,  except  the  liberal  ideas  indispensable  in 
Holland.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  these  ideas  were  the  foundation  of  the  proposal  he  made  him,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  education  of  his  son.  The  King  took  every  possible  precaution 
for  the  safe  delivery  of  his  letter.  It  reach^  M.  de  Bonnald  by  the  hands 
of  a  secretary,  dispatched  to  Rouergue  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  refused  the 
charge.  No  doubt  M.  de  Bonnald  understood  the  situation  and  design  of 
the  King,  and  probably,  upon  the  whole,  it  did  not  suit  him.  It  is  useless 
to  insert  this  letter  here,  as  it  was  not  effectual."  >■ 

The  translator  cannot  withhold  the  following  note. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Louis  could  have  supposed,  that  a  man  of  honour, 
probity,  and  firmness,  could  meet  the  approbation  of  Napoleon,  who  bad 
just  avowed  to  him  the  principle,  that  he  would  stick  at  nothing  to  gain  his 
ends  ?” 

The  following  pretence  for  a  quarrel  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  paltry  expedients  to  which  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  bring 
about  great  political  ends.  The  French  ambassador's  coachman 
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picks  a  qnarrel  in  •  Amsterdam ;  and  }«,  as  the  gKat  Napoleon 
says,*  insulted.  A  mountain  is  m^e  of  this  molwill,  and  an  ang¬ 
ry  letter  written  by  the  Emperor  to  the  King,  which  conclude 
with  the  following  dignified  words :  **  This  it  the  last  letter  I 
•  **  shall  write  you  as  long  as  I  liveT 

On  running  over  the  remaining  pages  of  the  work,  our  ewe 
caught  such  foolish  passages  as  the  following,  all  suggested  by 
a  project  the  King  had  formed  of  defending  Amsterdam. 

“  ‘I  shall  fall  with  glory/  he  aaid  to  hiiiMdf."~“  From  hia  house  at 
Haarlem  he  beheld  the  vast  city  of  Amiterdam,  seated  on  a  shoal  between 
two  seas,  and  that  to  defend  it,  it  was  necettary  to  sink  it  entirely/’^"  Doe 
wd,"  &c. — "  *  This  is  enough/  said  the  King ;  *  tku  determines  me :  I 
will  drive  the  Emperor  to  the  waU,  and  compel  him  to  avow/  ^  *  I 

put  my  son  in  my  place.'  “  After  sitting  a  long  time,  they  (the  Le(^. 
lative  Dody)  brought  him  their  resolution,  which  was  an  approval  of  ma 
abdicating  in  favour  of  his  two  children."—"  And  who  knows  ?  Perhaps  • 
I  alone  am  an  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  thb  country  with  France ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  I  should  have,  I  might  find,  some  sort  of  consolation,  in 
dragging  on  the  remainder  of  a  life  ^  wandering  and  langnishment,  far 
from  the  first  objects  of  all  my  afibrtion.”— "  This  good  people  and  my  son 
constitute  a  great  portion  of  my  motives :  there  are  others  not  less  impe-. 
rious,  on  which  I  must  be  silent,  and  which  will  easily  lA  guessed.**  {The 
imfouibility  of  an  effectual  resistance.) — "  The  Emperor  my  brother  mutt 
feel,  that  1  cannot  act  otherwise.  Though  strongly  prejudiced  against  me, 
he  is  magnanimous :  he  must  be  just,  when  he  is  coot :!” 

In  short,  the  King  abdicated,  and  the  act  of  abdication  was  dat¬ 
ed  1st  July,  1810.  Immediately  afler  his  abdication,  he  went  to 
the  baths  of  Toeplitz  in  Bohemia.  The  only  other  fact  worth 
mentioning  is  the  nngular  one,  that,  (tfler  aU^  Louis  retain^  a 
hankering  after  the  throne  of  Holland,  and  a  sort  of  half- formed 
hope  to  return  to  it.  The  Emperor's  wishes,  however,  did  not 
tally.  **  I  had  rather  that  Holland  should  return  into  the  power 
“  (M  the  House  of  Orange,  than  into  that  of  my  brother.”  Now, 
as  in  this  ojanion  the  House  of  Orange  were  likely  to  agree  cor¬ 
dially  with  Napoleon,  for  once,  Louis's  chance  of  restoration  was 
slender,  whatever  should  be  the  event  of  tlie  struggle  between 
Napoleon  and  his  enemies.  Yet  when,  in  1813,  Holland  did 
throw  off  the  French  yoke,  Louis  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  r»- 
storation,  by  renting  a  letter  to  the  provisional  government,  sig¬ 
nifying  that  he  was  still  in  existence,  and  very  much  attached  to 
Holland.  ^ 

Of  this  work,  the  literary  merit  is  of  the  himiblcst  rank.  The 
arrangement  is  execrable ;  it  is  no  better  tliiui  the  confusion  of  a 
common-place  book.  The  narrative  is  plain  to  dullness ;  and 
the  translation  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  punctual  fidelity. .  Often 
his  Majesty  is  didactic  and  speculative,  and  precisely  as  often, 
absurd.  The  historical  documents  have  one  merit.  There  is  u 
trustworthy  honesty  in  their  statement  of  facts,  which  secures 
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Qur  &ith  to  aU  winch  we  an  certinn  rest  upon  the  author's  own 
knowledge.  »When  he  deceives  us,  we  feel  assured  that  he  is  hm- 
self  deceived.  Our  impresuon,  on  the  whole,  from  Louis's  author¬ 
ship  is,  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  will  lower  the  estimate  pre¬ 
valent  of  his  diaracter.  Furness  and  moderation  we  always  con¬ 
ceded  to  hiss;  and  not  being  able  to  imamne  a  brother  of  Napo- 
Icon’s  not  a  man  of  more  than  average  intdlect  and  talent,  we  con¬ 
cluded  him  an  able  man,  as  well  as  an  honest.  But  he  has  let 
out  a  secret  whkdi  he  might  have  kept;  and  if  his  impatient  bro¬ 
ther  may,  peradventure,  have  called  him  the  most  worthy,  well- 
meaning,  dull,  absurd,  and  pig-headed  male  creature  in  Holland 
itsdf^  we  are  not  sure  that  we  could  violently  contradict  the  com¬ 
pliment.  His  intentions  were  unexceptionable,  and  he  did  even 
effectuate  some  good  to  the  internal  economy  of  Holland.  His 
'principles  were  disinterested  and  honest;  but  his  honesty  should 
have  begun  somewhat  sooner.  No  honest  wise  man  would  have 
aoceptea  the  throne  of  Holland  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  or  dreamed  of  being  able,  as  Napoleon's  slave,  to 
do  one  act  of  good  to  the  country  over  which  he  was  placed, 
contrary  to  his  master's  will.  With  his  principles,  which  wo 
have'  never  denied  to  be  correct,  and  with  his  dispositions,  which 
we  have  as  invariably  admitted  to  be  amiable,  Louis's  grand 
error  was  allowing  himself  to  be  mocked  with  such  a  sceptre  at 
all.  Having  taken  it,  to  commence  the  practice  of  a  previously 
arranged,  but  concealed  system  of  honest  government,  was  ut¬ 
terly  absurd.  Nay,  it  was  an  act  of  extreme  bad  faith.  As  well 
might  Talleyrand  and  Fouchc  have  received  from  Napoleon  their 
seals  of  office,  on  a  fur  though  implied  understanding  that  their 
every  act  should  be  crooked,  knavish,  oppressive,  and  unfeeling ; 
and  have  betrayed  their  trust  by  governing  justly  and  benevo¬ 
lently,  and  acting  candidly  and  honourably.  They  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  one  livre  of  their  salaries  had  they  done  so. 
Now,  in  the  same  manner,  the  throne  of  Holland  constituted  the 
wages  of  Louis ;  and  to  Holland  he  went,  in  gorgetnis  circum¬ 
stance,  to  take  his  place  in  the  yoke  of  kings,  then  breaking  in 
to  advance  Napoleon's  car  of  conquest,  injustice,  and  oppression. 
What  right  had  he  alone  to  rear  and  plunge  and  recalcitrate,  in 
harness,  when  all  the  rest  were  fat,  and  sleek,  and  steady  ?  'Fhe 
thing  was  entirely  out  of  keepnng,  and  we  are  only  surprised 
that  he  was  borne  with  for  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  by  so  im- 
p^ient  a  driver  as  the  French  Emjx*ror.  ^Ve  fear  that  not  all 
his  improvements  in  dikes,  finance,  and  other  minuter  maud’s, 
nor  all  his  activity  at  explosions  and  inundations,  will  redeem  the 
inconsistency  and  imbcdlity  of  his  general  conduct.  A  good 
man  he  may  still  be  denominated,  but  he  lost  all  chance  of  hav- 
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ing  a  place  in  history  as  a  great  man,  the  instant  he  relaxed  iVora 
a  tirm  refusal  to  take  a  part,  whether  as  king  or  custom.house 
officer,  in  the  execrable  system  of  his  atrocious  brother. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  ex-emperor*s  acts  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  his  motives  calumniatra.  We  have  now  his 
own  brother  as  a  witness ;  not  only  bearing  his  testimony,  where- 
in,  no  doubt,  he  might  blunder;  but  producing  Napoleon's  private 
letters,  in  which  there  can  neither  be  exaggeration  nor  extenua¬ 
tion.  We  hail  the  recovery  of  every  adminicle  of  condemnatory 
evidence  agtunst  that  dangerous  man.  We  should  have  requireil 
no  more  than  to  have  convicted  him  of  the  coarse  and  cruel  ima¬ 
gination  of  declaring  a  national  bankruptcy  in  Holland, — which 
would  in  one  instant  have  crushed  thousands  who  had  trusted  their 
all  to  the  good  faith  of  their  rulers,-— to  satisfy  us  that,  in  the 
way  of  his  own  ambitious  career,  no  consideration  of  good  faith, 
no  extent  of  ruin  to  his  fellow-creatures,  no  pitch  of  human  suf¬ 
fering,  ever  occasioned  him  one  instant's  hesitation.  Yet  after 
furnishing  irrefragable  proof  of  this  grand  enormity,  and  of 
twenty  other  profligate  acts  and  unprincipled  schemes,  Louis  is 
inconsistent  reasoner  enough  to  term  the  restraint  whereby  Na¬ 
poleon  is  prevented  from  agmn  trampling  on  the  rights  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  millions  of  human  beings,  his  incohprehknsiblk 
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Sacon  inferred  that  Aristotle's  philosophy  was  false  because  it 
was  barren;  and  we  fear  that  the  same  judgment,  on  the  same 
principle,  may  be  formed  of  the  theories  of  the  mind  still  current 
m  the  world.  In  fact,  the  knowledge  of  mind  is  still  in  the  same 
imperfect  state  in  which  the  knowledge  of  matter  was  in  the  days 
of  that  philosopher ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  that  he  foresaw  the 
approaching  improvement  of  the  physical  sciences,  we  think  we 
foresee  an  amendment  in  the  science  of  the  mind.  The  most  pow¬ 
erful  intellects  have  been  applied  with  the  most  persevering  indus¬ 
try  to  the  study  of  it;  many  facts  have  been  accumulated,  and  much 
ingenious  disquisition  has  been  written ;  and  yet  no  results  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts  bestowed  on  it  have  been 
produced.  Locke's  greatest  praise  is,  that  he  overturned  the  doc- 
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trines  of  Des  Cartes.  Hume  carried  Locke's  views  to  what  he  con> 
ceived  to  be  their  natural  result,  absurdity.  Reid  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  theories  of  both ;  and  Stewart  illustrated  Reid.  But 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  completed  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Hume,  and  a  refutation 
of  the  views  both  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  These  facts,  too  well  known 
to  require  to  be  supported  by  quotations,  prove  that  there  is  yet  very 
little  certainty  in  metaphysical  science. 

But  another  great  defect  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  its  in¬ 
utility.  We  admit  that  metaphysics  afford  an  admirable  field  for 
exercising  the  reflecting  powers,  and  that  many  of  our  acutest  phi¬ 
losophers,  Hume  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  for  example,  owe  much  of 
their  acumen  in  more  profitable  disquisitions  to  the  intellectual 
strength  gained  in  the  metaphysical  arena.  But  this  advantage  is 
indirect.  If  chemistry  conferred  only  skill  in  manipulation,  and 
led  to  no  practical  advantages,  we  should  not  esteem  it  worthy  of 
cultivation.  In  like  manner,  while  the  science  of  the  mind  affords 
no  other  advantage  than  a  field  for  intellectual  skirmishing ;  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  the  extent  of  the  benefit  be  adequate  to  the 
price  in  time  and  talent  which  it  costs.  Mr.  Stewart  has  spoken 
of  improvements  in  education,  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  but  we  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  being  aware  of  what  they 
are— except  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  wrote  letters  on  educa¬ 
tion,  founded  on  Mr.  Stewart's  philosophy,  which,  however  philoso¬ 
phical,  are  utterly  inapplicable  in  practice. 

In  point  of  practical  application,  therefore,  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  the  physical  sciences  and  the  science  of  the  mind. 
The  chemist's  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  nature  is  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  more  precise  than  that  of  the  common  observer.  Pre¬ 
sent  a  compound  body  to  the  one  and  to  the  other, — the  former 
will  inform  us  correctly  concerning  its  constituent  principles,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  act  on  other  substances ;  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  inform  us  only  that  it  possesses  length  and  breadth  and 
thickness,  that  it  is  white  or  grey,  granulous  or  solid,  and  so  forth, 
without  being  able  to  specify  any  thing  concerning  the  elements  of 
its  composition  or  its  mode  of  action.  But  produce  a  human  being 
to  a  metaphysician,  even  after  he  has  spent  his  life  in  studying  the 
mind,  and  he  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  tell  that  he  possesses  memo¬ 
ry,  judgment,  imagination,  and  association  ;  but  he  will  be  unable 
to  predicate  concerning  his  particular  dispositions,  aptitudes,  or  ta¬ 
lents.  In  short  the  kind  of  information  which  he  will  communi¬ 
cate,  will  resemble  information  concerning  the  length  and  breadth 
and  thickness  of  matter ;  it  will  be  correct,  but  too  general  to  be 
useful.  Not  only  so,  but  the  difference  betwLxt  physical  and  meta¬ 
physical  science  is  wider  still.  In  the  former,  when  we  have  ascer- 
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tained  the  qualities  of  one  piece  of  matter,  we  are  able  to  predicate 
with  certainty  concerning  the  qualities  of  all  other  pieces  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  in  the  latter,  although  we  have  studied  the  mind  in 
general,  or  our  own  minds  in  particular,  we  are  incapable  of  telling, 
fipriori^  the  precise  degree  in  which  the  general  qualities  of  mind 
exist  in  the  next  individual  we  meet  with.  In  short,  different  minds 
do  not  resemble  each  other  so  completely  as  different  pieces  of  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  same  kind ;  and  hence,  'what  is  true  as  to  the  capacities 
or  tendencies  of  one  mind  does  not  necessarily  hold  in  regard  to  those 
of  another.  Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  causes  of  this  distinction 
betwixt  the  two  sciences. 

The  qualities  of  physical  substances  are  found  by  experience  to  be 
the  same  in  every  case  where  the  same  elements  combine  in  the 
same  proportions  ;  byt  alter  either,  and  the  qualities  of  the  com¬ 
pound  are  greatly  changed.  Combine  mercury  with  oxygen  and 
muriatic  acid  in  one  proportion,  (viz.  69.7  of  mercury,  1 2.S  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  18  of  muriatic  acid)  and  the  result  is  the  corrosive  mu¬ 
riate,  operating  as  a  deadly  poison.  Combine  the  same  ingredients 
in  different  proportions  (viz.  79  of  mercury,  9-5  of  oxygen,  and  1 1.5 
of  muriatic  acid,)  and  the  compound  is  the  mild  muriate,  operating 
as  a  gentle  medicine.  In  physical  substances,  every  change  of  ele¬ 
mentary  combination  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of  external  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  appearance  indicates  to  the  ex^ierienced  eye  the  degree 
in  which  the  elements  are  present.  Thus  the  chemist  distinguishes 
the  mild  from  the  corrosive  muriate  by  their  different  aspects.  Hence, 
after  having  ascertained  the  qualities  of  one  substance  presenting  cer¬ 
tain  external  appearances,  we  are  able  to  tell,  ^  priori^  that  all  other 
substances  presenting  the  same  appearances  will  possess  the  same 
qualities ;  and  it  is  on  this  fact  alone  that  the  certainty  and  utility  of 
ail  physical  discoveries  rest.  If  a  change  of  elementary  principles, 
or  a  change  of  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined,  took 
place  in  matter  without  those  changes  being  indicated  by  correspond¬ 
ing  alterations  in  the  sensible  properties,  all  certainty  in  physical 
science  would  be  at  an  end. 

Now  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  that  “  in  his  inquiries  he  has 

aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  in  the  lirst  place,  thk 
“  LAWS  OF  «)Uii  CONSTITUTION  OS  Juv  US  thcy  cau  he  discovered 
“  by  attention  to  the  subjects  c^' our  oun  consciousness  ;  and  af- 

terwards  to  apply  those  laws  as  principles  for  the  synthetical  ex- 

planation  of  the  more  complicated  phenomena  of  the  under- 
“  standing.”  But  before  “  the  laws  of  our  constitution,”  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  reflecting  on  our  own  consciousness,  it  must  be  shewn  that 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  mind  arc  combined  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  in  every  individual.  iMr.  Stewart  himself  observes,  that  in 
“  whatever  way  we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  by  original  or- 
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«  ganizationj  or  liy  the  aj)crati(m  of  moral  causes  in  infancy,  no  fact 
**  can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  ik^re  are  important  differences 
«  discernible  in  the  minds  of  children,  previous  to  that  period  at 
which,  in  general,  their  intellectual  education  commences."  lm> 
portant  differences  in  what  ?  Either  in  the  elements  themselves  ;>->in 
the  projmrtions  of  their  combination  ;-‘-«r  in  the  laws  observed  in 
their  action.  The  differences  cannot  be  in  the  elements,  for  if  one 
principle,  benevolence,  for  example,  were  to  exist  in  one  mind  and 
not  in  another,  the  individuals,  we  apprehend,  would  belong  to  dif¬ 
ferent  species.  Neither  can  the  differences  be  in  the  laws  which 
the  principles  are  supposed  to  observe ;  for  if  the  laws  were  not  uni¬ 
form,  there  would  be  no  subject  for  observation.  Mr.  Stewart,  there¬ 
fore,  must  mean,  that  the  elementary  principles  are  combined  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  relative  strength  in  different  individuals ;  and  this 
accordingly  we  hold  to  be  an  undeniable  fact. 

Let  us  attend,  however,  to  the  consequences.  Two  minds,  in 
the  one  of  which  the  benevolent  principle  is  as  10,  and  the  selfish 

{>rinciple  as  5,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  proportions  are  exact- 
y  reversed,  will  not,  on  an  object  in  distress  being  presented,  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  emotions,  or  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  in  their 
conduct,  any  more  than  the  corrosive  muriate  and  the  mild  mu¬ 
riate  will  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  same  substance.  In  short, 
it  is  a  truth  susceptible  of  the  completest  demonstration,  that 
the  elementary  feelings  and  faculties  of  human  nature  are  combin¬ 
ed  in  different  proportions  in  different  individuals.  Hence,  then, 
“  the  laws  of  our  constitution"  cannot  be  discovered  by  attending 
to  the  consciousness  of  one  individual.  Farther,  as  we  have  for¬ 
merly  observed,  differences  of  combination  in  physical  substances 
are  indicated  by  differences  in  external  appearance,  and  on  this  fact 
alone,  the  certainty  and  utility  of  physical  conclusions  are  support¬ 
ed.  But  no  external  sign  is  condescended  on  by  the  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  as  indicating  the  proportions  in  which  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mind  are  combined  in  different  individuals.  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  and  some  inquirers  cntitleil  perhaps  to  a  more  honourable 
appellation,  have  sought  in  physiognomy  for  signs  of  these  combi¬ 
nations;  but  this  art  has  been  despised. by  the  regular  professors 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and,  has  in  point  of  fact,  attained  very 
little  precision  in  the  hands  even  of  its  cultivators.  The  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  mind,  therefore,  which  we  now  possess,  is  to  the 
following  amount :  The  primitive  principles  of  the  mind  are  com¬ 
bined  in  different  proportions  in  every  individual  of  the  race ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  phenomena  which  one  mind  exhi¬ 
bits,  in  any  given  circumstances,  cannot  be  predicated,  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty,  to  be  precisely  those  which  all  other  minds  would 
exhibit  in  the  same  circumstances.  Hence,  the  laws  which  regu- 
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late  association,  or  the  causes  which  excite  to  action  in  one  mind, 
will  not  always  be  those  which  will  regulate  or  excite  to  action  in 
every  other.  Nevertheless  metaphysicians'  have,  without  a  single 
exception,  endeavoured  to  discover  laws  which  regulate  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  all  minds ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  have  endeavoured  to 
make  this  discovery  by  reflecting  on  one  mind  in  particular.  Such 
a  series  of  inconsequences  in  philosophy  has  never  been  exhibited 
in  any  other  branch  of  science  since  the  days  of  the  Alchemists ; 
and  there  is  less  room  for  wonder  at  the  small  progress  made  in 
the  science  of  the  mind  than  that  such  a  preposterous  course  of  in¬ 
vestigation  should  so  long  have  been  followed  by  so  many  ingeni¬ 
ous  men.  We  say  this  only  in  viewing  metaphysics  as  pretend¬ 
ing  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  We  admit  most  readily  that  its 
cultivators  have  collected  vast  multitudes  of  facts,  both  interesting 
and  founded  in  truth  ;  that  they  have  unfolded  with  wonderful  in¬ 
genuity  many  hidden  processes  of  thought ;  and,  in  short,  have  done 
all  that  human  genius  could  accomplish  by  the  means  which  they 
employed.  But  they  laboured  by  an  imperfect  method,  and  in  a 
barren  field,  and  the  defects  of  their  systems  are,  in  consequence, 
want  of  precision  and  practical  utility. 

The  fact  in  regard  to  the  mind  now  unfolded  enables  us  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  untbrtunate  aspect  of  metaphysical  science.  In  the 
first  place,  metaphysicians  differ  widely  amon^  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  very  existence  of  many  of  the  primitive  principles  of  the 
mind  ;  some  admitting  principles  which  others  reject,  or  which,  to 
use  their  own  language,  they  resolve  into  other  principles  more  ge¬ 
neral.  This  diiference  of  opinion  would  resemble  differences  among 
chemists  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  certain  elements  in 
a  compound  body :  and  if  no  two  chemists  were  agreed  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  either  of  them,  exist  in  water,  che¬ 
mistry  would,  in  respect  to  that  substance,  be  in  the  same  state  as 
the  pnilosophy  of  the  mind  at  present  is,  in  regard  to  the  moral 
sense,  and  various  other  sentiments  of  our  nature.  This  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  science,  however,  is  easily  traced  to  the  cause  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  Each  metaphysician  took  his  own  mind  as  a 
standard  of  human  nature  in  general,  and,  whatever  principles  were 
so  active  in  it  that  their  existence  could  not  be  mistaken,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  as  primitive :  but  if  certain  other  principles’  were  feeble  in 
his  case,  he  denied  their  existence.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious  how 
the  different  systems  of  morals  would  arise.  Those  philosophers 
in  whom  benevolence  was  exceedingly  active,  and  self-love  very 
weak,  were  pre-disposed  to  resolve  virtue  into  the  former  feeling. 
Those,  on  the  othei  hand,  in  whom  self-love  was  enormous,  and 
benevolence  feeble,  were  conscious  that  the  former  was  the  main^ 
spring  of  their  actions,  and  they  elevated  it  into  the  ruling  passion. 
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Others,  experiencing  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sentiment  of  jus¬ 
tice,  maintained,  with  the  most  lofty  eloquence,  the  existence  and 
authority  of  a  moral  sense  in  mankind  in  general ;  while  other  phi¬ 
losophers,  in  whom  that  sentiment  was  not  energetic,  resolved  jus¬ 
tice  into  the  perception  of  utility.  And  not  only  so,  hut  many 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  lead  men  into  active  enterprises, 
and  in  consequence  disqualify  them  for  abstract  speculation,  were 
disregarded  and  omitted  altogether, — the  absence  of  their  influence 
being  probably  the  cause  which  had  led  the  individuals  who  studied 
the  mind  into  that  branch  of  science.  Among  these  principles 
omitted,  are  the  desire  of  property,  the  desire  to  construct,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  conceal,  and  many  ethers,  the  existence  of  which  a  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  human  nature  would  completely  esti^ 
blish  *. 

But  farther : — Even  after  the  existence  of  all  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  mind  is  ascertained,  if  there  is  yet  no  means  of 
discovering  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined  in  different 
individuals,  we  are  no  farther  advanced  in  that  science  than  we 
would  be  in  physics,  after  discovering  the  elementary  principles  of 
a  substance,  while  we  were  ignorant  of  the  proportions  of  their  com¬ 
bination.  To  know  that  an  individual  possesses  the  sentiments  of 
benevolence,  hope,  and  fear,  is  just  about  as  valuable  as  to  know 
that  gold  is  fusible,  malleable,  and  ductile,  while  we  know  nothing 
of  the  temperature  at  which  it  will  melt,  or  the  degrees  of  its  mal¬ 
leability  or  ductility. 

We  have  not  even  yet  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  enumeration  of 
all  the  imperfections  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  in  its  present 
state ;  and  we  must  see  the  evil  in  its  whole  magnitude,  before  a 
remedy  will  be  diligently  sought  after.  The  mind,  in  this  life,  is 
connected  with  the  body.  It  increases  in  scope,  energy,  and  activi¬ 
ty,  as  the  body  increases  in  strength ;  decays  when  it  decays,  and 
suffers  when  it  is  affected  with  disease.  No  system  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  mind  has  given  any  rational  explanation  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  Des  Cartes  informs  us,  that  animal  spirits  flow  in  the 
nerves  and  brain :  Hartley  speculates  about  vibrations  and  vibra- 
tiuncles :  And  Darwin  calls  an  idea  a  contraction,  or  motion,  or 
**  configuration  of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  immediate  organ 
**  of  sense.'*  But  these  are  mere  hypotheses,  destitute  of  even  a 
shadow  of  proof,  and  are  incapable  of  being  proved,  for  two  plain 
reasons :  Firsts  We  have  no  consciousness  of  the  existence,  much 
less,  of  the  mode  of  operation,  of  the  organs  of  the  mind.  And,  Se- 

*  Thew  viewf  are  ably  and  elegantly  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Instructor 
for  October,  1820;  to  which  we  ^et  such  at  our  readers  as  wish  to  consider  them 
more  at  length. 
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condlff,  Diafieetion  of  organa  throws  no  light  oa  their  fiinetions. 
It  is  physically  impoasiUe,  therefore,  for  these  writers^  or  their  ibl* 
lowers,  to  prove  their  principles ;  and,  oonseqoeotly,  it  is  a  mere 
waste  of  words  to  dispute  about  them. 

If  agam  we  resort  to  physiologists  for  information  on  these,  in¬ 
teresting  points  in  the  philosophy  of  man,  we  find  their  investiga¬ 
tions  terminating  in  results  as  unsatisfactory.  They,  in  general, 
were  very  ill-informed  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
They  rarely  made  the  various  feelings  and  intellectual  powers 
objects  of  study,  so  as  to  connect  the  mental  phenomena  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  brain ;  and,  which  was  still  more  unfortunate,  they 
seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  men¬ 
tal  dispositions  and  capacities  of  the  individuals  whose  brains  they 
dissected.  Their  whole  attention  was,  in  general,  confined  to  the 
structure,  form,  and  appearances  of  that  organ  ;  and,  from  micros¬ 
copical  observations,  minute  dissection,  and  sometimes  maceration 
«f  parts,  they  endeavoured  to  discover  its  functions.  But,  what 
could  result  from  such  a  mode  of  inquiry  ?  Who,  by  looking  with 
the  keenest  eye  on  the  dark  granulous  particles  of  gunpowder,  could 
predicate  that  from  them  would  emanate,  on  the  touch  of  fire,  the 
Hash  and  the  resistless  energy  ?  As  little  could  the  profoundest 
physiologist,  by  gazing  on  the  brain,  reach  the  eonclusion,  that, 
when  animated  by  the  soul,  it  is  the  organ  through  which  the  wit 
sparkles,  and  the  intellect  displays  its  powers.  The  mode  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  erroneous,  and  no  profitable  result  could  ensue.  It  is 
.  not  by  inspecting  the  brain  after  the  etherial  spark  has  fied,  and  the 
.  body  been  reduc^  to  a  lifeless  mass,  divested  of  its  vital  qualities, 
;and  possessing  only  the  physical  attributes  of  matter,  that  the 
.  functions  it  performed  while  tenanted  by  its  heavenly  guest  are  to 
be  discovered.  It  must  be  observed,  when  in  the  full  scope  of  its 
activity,  and  in  the  meridian  of  its  power.  But  the  physiologists 
knew  not  how  to  observe  it  in  this  condition.  It  is  deep  incased 
in  a  covering  of  bone,  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  and  beyond  the  reach 
..of  touch.  If  we  disturb  but  a  line  of  its  texture,  in  the  wey  of  ex¬ 
periment,  we  endanger  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  Sir  Everard 
'  Home,  pressed  by  these  difficulties,  yet  anxious  to  make  the  chs- 
coveries  they  opposed,  suggested  to  medical  practitioners  to  record 
the  phenomena  attending  the  diseases  of  the  brain  which  occurred 
(in  tneir  practice,  and  to  specify  the  situation  of  the  disease, 
hoping,  by  this  mode,  in  time  to  discover  the  functions  of  the 
•  brain.  The  su^esdon  was  ingenious,  and  the  object  laudable; 
but  how  could  the  practitioners,-  when  unacquainted  with  the  sound 
faculties  of  their  ])atients,  judge  of  the  effect  of  disease  in  derang¬ 
ing  them  ?  What  relation  have  pain,  sickness,  nausea,  and  verti¬ 
go,  the  general  symptoms  enumerated  by  Sir  Everard  himsdf  as 
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attending  cerebral  affections,  with  the  moral  feelings  or  intellectual 
powers  of  which  these  parts,  when  sound,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  organs  ?  -In  short,  this  mode  of  inquiry  was  nearly  as  inade¬ 
quate  to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  as  those  formerly  resorted  to, 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  Sir 
Everard,  or  his  followers,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  as  connected  with  the  mind. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  truth  in  the  remarks  now  hazarded,  three 
difficulties  attending  the  study  of  the  mind  will  require  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  before  the  science  can  make  any  real  progress  towards  per¬ 
fection.  Firsty  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  th^e  real  primitive 
principles  of  the  mind,  intellectual  and  active.  Secondlyy  The 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combin¬ 
ed  in  different  individuals.  And,  Thirdlyy  The  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  connexion  betwixt  the  mind 
and  the  body.  Until  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  can  ever  pretend  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  a  science,  or  that  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  can  in  any 
reasonable  manner  be  accounted  for. 

But  a  new  system  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  lately  been 

!>romulgated,  assuming  to  smooth  the  way  to  a  discovery  of  the  phi- 
osophy  of  man ;  and  if  the  inquiries  on  the  old  methods  have  Wn 
so  unsuccessful,  this  new  system  is  at  least  deserving  of  considera¬ 
tion.  It  may  possibly  be  better  than  its  predecessors,  while  it  can 
scarcely  be  worse.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  introduced  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  in  a  preceding  Number  of  our  Journal ;  *  and 
as  a  new  publication  on  the  subject  has  appeared,  we  trust  it  will 
not  be  disagreeable  to  our  readers  that  we  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  adding  a  few  observations  to  those  we  formerly  laid  before  them 
on  Pheenology. 

We  mentioned  then  that  the  principles  of  the  science,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Combe,  are  the  following :  Firsty  That  we  have  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  acts  on  the  external  world  ; 
secondly  y  That  dissection  of  organs  does  not  disclose  their  functions ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  The  only  mode  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind,  is  by  comparing  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  faculties  with  the  development  of  organic 
parts.  The  Phrenologists  maintain,  that  by  this  mode  they  msco- 
ver  facts,  which  neither  the  metaphysicians,  who  merely  reflected  on 
their  own  consciousness,  nor  the  Physiologists  who  merely  dissected 
the  organs,  could  arrive  at ;  they  assert  it  to  be  established  by  ob- 

*  Review  of  Gimbe’i  Essays  on  Phrenology,  No.  14. 
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serration,  diat  different  mental  powers  are  attached  to  different  por« 
tUms  of  the  brain  'as  their  organs,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  facul^ 
corresponds  to  the  size  and  activity  of  the  cerebral  pa’-ts)  and, 
lastly,  they  affirm  that  the  size  of  the  organs  may  be  discovered 
during  life  by  inspecting  the  cranium. 

'  Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  these  doctrines  have  met  with 
a  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  that  their  founders  and  followers 
have  been  loaded  with  every  epithet  of  derision  and  contempt.  Here 
we  may  be  permitted  to  midie  the  observation,  that  the  phrenolo¬ 
gical  principles  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  one,  however 
acute,'  arriving  at  a  philosophical  opinion  on  the  subject,  who  has 
not  himself  oompai^  mental  manifestations  and  development  of 
brain  together.  '  Without  therefore  saying  that  the  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  doctrines  has  been  ill  founded,  we  hope  we  shall 
not  offend  in  saying  that  we  suspect  it  has  been  premature ;  and  as 
we  consider  it  more  advantageous  for  philosophy,  in  the  long  run, 
rather  to  encourage  inquiry  into  new  opinions,  than  hastily  to  dismiss 
them  without  examination,  merely  on  account  of  their  novelty,  we 
are  induced  again  to  revert  to  the  subject.  Indeed  the  history  of  past 
discoveries  ought  to  make  men  more  cautious  than  they  generally 
are  in  condemning  new  opinions.  When  any  doctrines  appear,  claim¬ 
ing  the  high  title  of  interesting  discoveries  in  science,  they  ought 
to  receive  them  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  invite  the  exercise 
tef  intelligence  in  their  examination.  Their  true  merits  would  thus  ^ 
speedily  be  ascertained.  If  not  founded  in  truth,  they  would  soon 
expire  from  their  own  Inanity,  while  if  their  value  corresponded  to 
their  pretensions,  they  would  speedily  take  firm  root  and  be  incor¬ 
porate  with  our  systems  of  science.  The  danger  of  being  led  away 
1^  the  mere  ^lare  of  novelty  is  a  small  evil,  when  inquiry  may 
speedily  terminate  the  delusion :  whereas  while  the  system  of  treat¬ 
ing  every  new  set  of  opinions  and  their  authors  with  the  most  un¬ 
measured  hostility  prevails,  every  generation  is  compelled  to  blush 
for  its  predecessors.  The  history  of  philosophy  presents  the  me- 
landioly  spectacle  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  having 
been  persecuted  by  their  contemporaries,  for  discoveries  so  great, 
and  at  length  so  completely  established,  that  posterity  has  been  un-. 
able  to  express  suffiaent  admiration  of  them :  Now  we  are  certain 
that  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  would  be  ashamed  tohe  in- 
!  eluded  aihong  tne.  persecutors  of  ingenious  men,  and  yet,  if  the 
doctrines  of  ]^rcnoIo^  Shall  be  ultimately  established,  we  fear  this 
'  condemnation  must  light  upon  their  memiwies. 

We  observe  that  the  utility  of  phrenology,  supposing  it  be  found 
to  be  true,  will  be  such  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
notice.  In  the  Jirtt  place.  If.  it  be  true  that  particular  mqntal 
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powers  are  attached  to  particular  portions  of  the  brain,  means 
will  thus  be  afforded  oS  ascertiuning  the  j^^Uive  principles  at 
the  mind  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  before. 
Some  metaphyfflcians  dispute,  for  example,  that  there  is  sifth  a 
sentiment  as  benevolence  in  the  mind  at  all.  If  the  phrenolo^ 
gists  establish  by  suScient  proof  that  this  sentiment  is  powerful 
in  ever^  case  where  one  portion  of  the  brain  is  large,  and  weak 
where  it  is  small,  all  doubt  about  its  existence  as  a  primitive  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  nuhd  must  vanish.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  justice  is  found  proportionate  to  the  size  of  another 
portion  of  the  brain,  all  disputes  about  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense  must  come  speedily  to  an  end.  Now,  this  mode  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  existence  of  the  various  principles  of  the  mind  is 
evidently  superior  to  that  of  reflective  analysis,  if  it  be  available 
at  all.  The  science  of  the  mind,  if  cultivated  in  this  manner, 
would  come  to  possess  something  of  the  precision  and  certainty 
of  the  physical  sciences ;  and  it  would  b^me  as  impossible  to 
doubt  concerning  the  principles  of  the  mind  as  it  is  concerning 
the  qualities  of  matter.  Nor  would  the  field  for  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  talent,  at  present  afforded  by  metaphysics,  be  there¬ 
by  closed.  The  functions  of  the  various  faculties,  the  differen¬ 
ces  which  distinguish  them,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
operation,  would  remain  to  be  discovered  by  reflection  on  con- 
-  sciousness.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  would  be  left 
in  full  possession  of  all  that  is  attractive  in  its  present  form, 
while  tne  certiunty  and  precision  of  the  phyucal  sciences  would 
give  dignity  and  utility  to  its  results. 

■  In  the  second  place,  Supporing  it  be  true  that  the  energy  of 
each  faculty  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  size  and  activity 
of  the  organ,  another  great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
science  of  the  mind  would  be  removed.  We  should  then  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  proportions  the 
primitive  principles  are  combined  in  each  individual.  If  we 
saw  the  organ  of  benevolence  p/ta,  and  the  organ  which  is  stated 
as  connected  with  the  desire  of  property,  minus  in  one  person, 
we  could  judge,  apriori^  that  nis  natural  disposition  would  be 
generous  and  numane.  If  we  saw  in  another  the  latter  plus, 
and  benevolence  minuSy  we  should  know  not  to  rely  on  his  gene- 
rority.  In  short,  differences  of  combination  in  the  elements  of 
the  mind  would  then  be  indicated  by  differences  of  external  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  organs,  a  circumstance  which,  we  have  seen,  is 
indispensable  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  intellectual  philo¬ 
sophy. 

In  the  last  place.  The  influence  of  corporeal  affections  on  the 
mind  would  be  expimned  without  going  beyond  the  principles 
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of  correct  philoeophy.  Supposing  the  fact  ascertiuned,  that  the 
energy  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  in  connexion  with  the  state 
of  the  organs,  we  should  be  presented  with  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sleep,  insanity,  intoxication,  and  many  other  in> 
teresting  appearances  of  the  mind.  Sleep  would  then  be  inferred 
to  be  the  repose  of  the  organs  of  the  mind ;  insanity,  the  dis* 
ease  of  these  organs ;  partial  insanity,  an  affection  of  one  organ, 
while  those  of  the  other  faculties  were  unaffected.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  of  intoxication  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  spirituous 
liquor  exciting  the  organs' of  the  faculties  into  greater  activity ; 
and  the  last  stage  of  it,  by  the  excess  of  the  stimulus  producing 
a  temporary  paralysis.  The  effects  of  blows  and  of  wasting  dis¬ 
eases  in  impairing  the  mental  powers,  would  also  find  an  easy  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  derangement  produced  by  these  causes  acting  on 
the  brain.  In  all  these  instances,  too,  there  would  be  no^introduc- 
tion  of  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  such  as  the  theories  of  animal 
spirits,  and  vibrations,  and  contractions.  If  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  mental  power  corresponds  to  the  size  and 
activity  of  the  organ,  were  established  by  legitimate  evidence, 
the  explanations  now  hinted  at  would  follow  in  the  most  direct 
path  of  le^timate  inference ;  and  we  should  then  have  something 
like  a  system  of  the  mind  embracing  and  accounting  for  all  its 
phenomena. 

The  truth  of  the  system,  however,  as  we  have  often  repeated, 
is  the  great  point  to  be  established.  The  work  before  us  pro¬ 
fesses  to  contain  Illustration's  of  Phrenology,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  introtluce  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  system  of  Gall  and  Spuzheim,"  says  Sir  George,  **  is  not  yet  per¬ 
fect,  numerous  and  accurate  as  the  observations  have  b^n  that  Ira  to  its 
formation ;  and  much  time  must  yet  elapse  before  its  supporters  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce  that  it  requires  no  improvement.  To  accelerate  its  im¬ 
provement,  it  is  necessary  to  impart  to  every  person  of  ordinary  observation, 
the  power  of  adding  to  the  farts  already  collected,  and  of  confirming  or 
amending .  what  has  been  already  done.  This  we  propose  now  to  attempt, 
in  the  best  manner  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  allow.” 

Sir  George  introduces  the  work  with  some  observations  on  the 
causes  of  the  imperfection  of  metaphysical  science,  and  on  the 
superior  advantages  attending  the  phrenological  mode  of  inquiry. 
But  we  cannot  afford  room  to  say  more  of  them,  than  that  in 
general  they  appear  to  us  to  be  correct.  He  remarks,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Stewart,  that  phrenologists  have  been  led  to  their 
conclusions  by  taking  that  view  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
“  matter,  which  is  perfectly  agi'ecabic  to  the  just  rules  of  philo- 
“  sophy.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  a.sccrtain  the  laws  which  re- 

gulate  their  union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what 
“  manner  they  arc  united.” 
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>  The  phrenological  system  embraces  the  consideration  of  the. 
functions  of  the  external  senses,  and  of  the  internal  faculties  of, 
the  mind, — the  latter  being  divided  into  three  genera, — Propen-, 
sides.  Sentiments,  and  Intellectual  Powers.  On  the  subject  of 
the  functions  of  the  senses.  Sir  George  agrees  in  general  with 
Dr.  Spurzheim.  The  basis  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  the  organs 
of  sense  only  receive  and  transmit  impressions  to  the  internal 
faculties,  and  do  not  themselves  form  ideas  of  external  objects.' 
On  this  pcMnt  the  soundest  philosophers  do  not  in  general  differ 
from  phrenologists.  The  latter,  however,  maintain  also,  that 
the  perceptions  acquired  by  means  of  the  senses,  are  purely  in¬ 
tuitive,  depending  on  the  constitution  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  on  certmn  determinate  reladons  betwixt  them  and  external 
objects  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  internal  faculties  on  the  other. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  the  perceptions  of  distance,  tangible 
figure,  and  magnitude,  arise  instantaneously  in  the  mind  on  the 
presentment  of  the  objects  calculated  to  excite  them,  and  are 
not  acquired  by  experience,  according  to  a  pretty  general 
opinion. 

“  A  very  striking  fact,  illuatmtive  of  this,  and  of  the  instruments  and 
correspondiing  faculties  coming  earlier  to  perfection  in  some  animals  than  in 
others,  was  communicated  to  me  a  considerable  number  of  yean  ago,  by  my 
fHend  Sir  James  Hall.  He  had  been  engaged  in  making  experiments  on 
hatching  ^gs  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  and  on  one  occasion  he  observed 
in  one  of  his  boxes  a  chicken,  in  the  act  of  breaking  from  its  confinement. 
It  happened  that  just  as  the  creature  got  out  of  the  shell,  a  spider  began  to 
run  along  die  box,  when  the  chicken  darted  forward,  seized,  and  swaUowed 
it.  In  mis  case,  it  was  not  merely  the  eye  that  was  perfect,  but  innate 
powers,  that  led  the  animal  instantaneously  to  know  what  was  proper  for  it 
as  food,  to  ju^  of  distance,  and  to  put  into  action  the  power  of  the  will 
over  its  limbs.^ 

The  subject  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  seems  deserving  of 
more  attenUon  than  has  in  general  been  p^id  to  it ;  fur  no  error 
is  more  common  among  many  writers  pretending  to  metaphysi¬ 
cal  precision,  than  to  treat  of  the  ear  and  the  eye  as  if  they  were 
important  mental  powers,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  many  pleasures 
and  pains  which  are  experienced  by  the  internal  faculties  alone. 
In  some  instances,  the  desires  of  gratifying  the  senses  have  been 
enumerated  among  the  active  principles  oi  the  mind,  and  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  most  powerful  passions  of  human  nature. 
Such  crude  and  imperfect  views  retard  the  progress  of  rea*! 
knowledge,  by  affording  superficial  explanations  of  tlie  pheno¬ 
mena  of  mind,  a  certiun  means  of  checking  the  ardour  for  more 
profound  investigations...  Much  Ught  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
functions  of  the  senses,, by  observing  the  actions  of  the  lower 
animals,  when  first  ushered  into  the, presence  of  external  objects. 
If  the  young  sparrow,  in  its  first  flight  if  pm,  the  nest,  judges 
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-irith  such  perfect  accuracy  of  magnitude  and  dirtsnce,  that  it 
alights,  without  the  benemt  of  experience,  on  the  very  branch 
and  very  spot  de»red,  we  have  strong  grounds  for  thinking  that 
in  its  case  these  perceptions  are  intuitive,  and  not  the  result  of 
experience.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  admits  that  in  animals  there  is 
something  like  intuitive  perceptions  of  the  kind  now  mentioned ; 
but  in  his  opinion  nature  has  imposed  on  man  the  task  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  his  own  efforts  the  knowledge  which  she  herself  imparts 
to  them.  This  conclusion  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
organs  of  sense  in  man  are  equal  in  perfection  to^lhose  of  the 
sparrow  or  the  chicken,  and  his  internal  faculties  are  greatly 
superior.  But  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  endowment  is  superior  in  his  case,  his  perceptive  powers 
must  be  of  a  lower  kind ;  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  know¬ 
ledge  derived  from  experience  is  comparable  with  that  derived 
ftom  intuition. 

Among  the  numerous  objections  stated  against  phrenolc^, 
one  was,  that  the  skull  gives  form  to  the  brmn,  and  not  the 
briun  to  the  skull.  To  refute  this  opinion.  Sir  Greorge  Mac¬ 
kenzie  gives  a  plate  of  a  skull,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Liston, 

Of  a  person  who  died  at  the  age  of  85,  having  from  infancy  laboured 
ander  the  disease  of  water  in  die  head.  The  accumulation  of  water  was  so 
great,  that  had  the  skull  not  gradually  increased  and  accommodated  itself 
to  the  distension,  it  must  have  given  way,  long  before  it  had  attained  the 
fourth  part  of  its  present  dimemdons.  The  bone  is  however  entire,  and 
mesaures  round  (at  the  top  of  the  temporal,  and  middle  of  the  parietal 
bones)  30  inches ;  and  (in  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  the  occipital  and 
jfrontiu  bones)  42  inches,  A  tolerably  well  developed  head  should  measure 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  15  inches  ;  between  the 
orifices  of  the  ears,  over  the  crown,  15i  inches  ;  and,  in  the  greatest  hori- 
Bontal  dimensions,  nearly  two  feet." 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  by  phyriologists, 
that  the  brain  gives  the  form  to  the  skull,  so  that  this  point  can 
scarcely  be  conridered  as  any  longer  in  dispute, 

The  opening  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skulls,  at  the  top 
of  the  nqse,  technically  named  the  frontal  sinus,  has  been  stated 
as  another  objection  to  the  phrenological  doctrines.  Sir  George 
^ves  a  plate  of  a  very  large  sinus  occurring  in  a  skull  in  ^e 
collection  of  Dr.  Barclay,  to  shew  its  situation  and  its  largest 
extent. 

•  "  It  hu  been  said  that  the  existence  of  this  cavity  prevents  the  external 
table  of  the  skull  fimn  being  a  correct  iodicatioD  of  tne  shape  or  quantity 
of  brain  behind  it.  This,  in  so  marked  a  case,  is  perfectly  true,  out  it  is 
also  true,  that  while  a  man  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  healthy,  and  mani¬ 
fests  the  faculties  of  the  frontal  ornns,  such  a  sinus  very  seldom  exists. 
It  is  only  in  old  age,  or  in  subjects  that  have  not  manifested  sndi  facul^ 
as  are  referred  to,  (or  have  manifested  them  only  in  a  low  degree,  owing  to 
disease,  or  natural  confirmation,)  that  it  i|  found;  the  brain  then  retiring, 
and,  by  a  wise  prevision,  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  following  it." 
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.  We  have  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  oc» 
currence  of  the  frontal  rinus,  and  although  reports  differ  coo- 
riderably,  we  have  found  those  who  have  directed  most  aU 
tendon  to  the  subject,  on  the  whole  to  confirm  Sir  George 
Mackenzie's  statement.  In  particular  Mr.  Liston  assured  us, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  dissections  he  has  very  rarely  met  with 
the  sinus,  except  in  cases  of  old  age  or  disease.  .  ' 

Sir  George  proceeds  in  execution  of  his  plan  to  give  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  phrenological  faculties,  and  a  specification  of 
their  functions.  He  follows  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Spurzheim’s 
English  works,  and  does  not  materially  differ  from  him  in  doc¬ 
trine.  Sir  George  has  changed  Combativeness"  into  **  Cour- 
«<  age,’'  as  the  appellation  of  the  fifth  faculty,  to  the  propriety  of 
which  we  do  not  altogether  assent.  If  we  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  phrenolc^  correctly,  the  functions  of  a  faculty  are 
discovered  with  greatest  precision  when  it  occurs  in  a  state  of 
great  energy  and  activity.  Now  the  propensity  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  the  organ  No.  5,  when  energetic  and  active  to  ex¬ 
cess,  gives  a  deemed  tendency  to  attack  or  to  combat,  and  its 
essent^  quality  appears  to  be  correctly  enough  indicated  by 
the  word  combaUveness.  It  is  true,  the  tendency  does  not  in 
general  shew  itself,  except  when  occasions  of  provocation  are 
presented.  But  the  same  remark  holds  true  with  all  the  other 
faculties.  If  any  propeority  were  permanently  spontaneously 
active,  the  individual  would  be  deranged,  the  slave  of  violent 
desires  which  he  would  seek  constant  opportunities  of  gratifying. 
Admitting,  then,  that  this  particular  propensity  is  active  oi^ 
when  excited  by  circumstances,  its  tendency,  when  so  exdted, 
is  not  to  defend  merely,  but  to  assail  and  attack.  While  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  whom  it  is  weak,  contrives  to  pass  his  life  without 
meeUng  with  circumstances  which  he  thinks  requires-  him.  to 
fight;  he  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  it  is  strong,  finds  in  the 
occurrences  of  every  day  occasions  of  contention,  dispute,  and 
combating ;  and,  in  short,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  if  he  can¬ 
not  find  a  person  to  contend  with,  will  fight  with  the  wind  or  a 
shadow.  Combativeness,  therefore,  appears  <  to  be  the  more 
correct  appellation. 

The  eighth  faculty  and  organ  Dr.  Spurzheim  named  «  Co- 
“  veUveness."  Sir  (^rge  proposes  “  Acquiridveness,"  or  the 
tendency  to  acquire  in  its  stead.  *  ' 

**  The  English  word.  Covet,”  says  he,  "  implies  an  abuse  of  the  faculty, 
in  desiring  to  possess  the  propCTty  of  others,  to  which  we  have  no  ri^t, 
rather  thw  the  general  propensity  to  acquire.  The  character  of  the  rnmr 
results,  not  from  his  coveting  the  possessions  of  others,  hut  from  an  exces¬ 
sive  pr^ndtY  to  acquire  and  to  possess  money.  Many  persons  are  in  rea¬ 
lity  misers,  aUhough  money  he  not  their  ‘object.  S^e  collect  pictures. 
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■ome  books,  some  medals,  some  minerals,  and  other  objects  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  delight  in  the  mere  possession  of  them ;  and  the  pleasure  which 
they  derive  from  this  is  mner^y  greatest,  when  they  possess  what  they 
know  cannot  be  procured  by  otners.  There  are  also  individuals  who  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  any  thing.  All  these  cases  may  occur  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  deprive  another  of  his  property  unjustly.” 

Sir  George,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  faculty  in  question 
gives  the  Propensity  to  Acquire,  and  proposes  “  Acquisitive- 
“  ness”  as  the  name ;  and  here  we  think  there  is  reason  entirely 
to  coincide  with  his  opinion. 

.In  the  casts  of  the  head,  generally  sold  in  this  country,  a 
space  betwixt  the  portions  supposed  to  be  allotted  to  Imitation 
and  Ideality,  is  left  without  a  name  and  number.  Dr.  Spur- 
zheim  mentions,  that  in  several  individuals  in  whom  that  part 
of  the  brain  was  very  largely  developed,  he  had  found  an  ex¬ 
cessive  tendency  to  the  marvellous,  and  he  first  named  it  in 
French  “  SUmcUnraliU^  and  afterwards  “  Senx  de  Merveii- 
leux.^  The  existence  of  some  such  sentiment  as  this  would  ex¬ 
plain  what  has  long  been  thought  an  enigma' in  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature, — the  belief  of  multitudes  of  men,  not  abso-  , 
lutely  deranged  in  intellect,  in  the  doctrines  'of  such  persons  as 
Joanna  Southcote.  This  observation  is  suggested  to  us  by  our 
having  lately  seen  an  accurate  portrait  of  one  of  the  followers 
of  that  enthusiast,  in  which  the  organ  in  question  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  very  largely  develo|)ed.  But  we  do  not  think  that  cither  of 
the  names  adopted  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  indicates  an  original 
sentiment  of  the  mind ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  primitive  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  this  case,  is  Wonder^  an  emotion  decidetlly  different 
from  all  the  other  emotions  to  which  organs  are  assigned ;  and 
which  may  perhaps  be  the  sentiment  sought  after  by  Dr.  Spur¬ 
zheim. 

After  discussing  the  faculties  and  their  functions.  Sir  George 
has  a  section  devoted  to  some  views  which  arc  entirely  his  own. 
He  conceives  \l  probable  that  there  may  be  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  whose  function  is  to  receive  impressions  from  each  ex¬ 
ternal  sense,  and  to  communicate  these  to  the  organs  of  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind. 

Taste  and  Smell  are  decidedly  propensities ;  since  all  animals  prefer 
certain  tastes  and  smells  to  others.  Lilm  other  propensities,  they  may  be 
abused,  and  are  so  very  commonly.  The  first  by  the  epicure,  who  eats  after 
his  hunger  is  satisfied,  and  drinks  wine  without  exjienencing  the  sensation 
of  thirst;  the  second  by  the  petit-maiire  and  delicate  lady,  who  like  to  have 
their  persons  and  chamoers  nighly  perfumed.  Besides,  taste  and  smell  be-? 
ing  liable  to  abuse,  insanity  ai^ts  them,  and  then  wc  say  they  arc  deprav¬ 
ed.  This  epicurean  sensiDility  of  taste,  and  excessive  delicacy  of  smell,  it 
should  be  remarked,  do  not  appear  to  be  tbe  result  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
mere  nerves  of  taste  and  smell ;  and  they  cannot  be  cuusidcied  as  dcririd 
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fitnn  that  of  the  higher  facnldes  of  the  mind.  They  arise,  therefore,  iVom' 
great  sensibility  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the  nerves  of  taste  and  • 
smell  terminate,  and  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  internal  organs 
which  communicate  the  perceptions  of  taste  and  smell  to  the  mind,  and  give 
us  the  power  of  distinguishing  one  taste  and  one  smell  from  another— of 
comparing  several  togeuier— of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them — and 
of  rememTOring  them." 

In  regard  to  these  views  we  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  establish  them  by  direct  evidence.  We  are  not  conscious  of  the 
functions  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the  organs  of  sense 
terminate ;  dissection  does  not  reveal  their  functions ;  and  the 
parts  tieing  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brmn,  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  observation  during  life.  The  suggestion,  however,  is 
ingenious,  and  may  be  supported  by  many  plausible  considers^ 
tions,  and  has  one  of  the  advantages  that  a  hypothesis  ought  to 
possess — it  accounts  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  for  a 
number  of  phenomena,  which  on  any  other  supposition  are  ano-' 
malous. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of- 
the  plates,  which  form  the  leading  object  of  the  publication. 
The  first  plate  contains  a  section  of  a  skull,  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shewing  that  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  corre¬ 
spond.  At  one  time  it  was  alleged  by  the  opponents  that  eleva¬ 
tions  exist  externally,  to  which  corresponding  depressions  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  inner  surface,  and  vice  versa.  More  exten¬ 
sive  and  minute  observation,  however,  has  satisfied  most  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  this  objec¬ 
tion  is  not  well  founded.  Minute  elevations  may  in  some  in¬ 
stances  be  found  on  the  exterior  of  some  skulls,  to  which  cor¬ 
responding  depressions  do  not  exist  within,  but  these  cases  are 
rare;  while,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  a  large  elevation  is 
found  externally  in  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  Benevolence, 
Firmness,  and  many  others,  a  corresponding  depression  will 
constantly  be  discovered  in  the  inner  table.  The  Plates  9,  3, 
4,  and  5.  contain  views  of  skulls  in  different  positions,  and  are 
selected  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  the  organs  which  are  large  in 
one  being  small  in  another.  The  figures  are  well  drawn,  and 
the  differences  decided ;  yet  we  fear  considerable  skill  in  obser¬ 
vation  will  be  requisite  liefbre  the  whole  extent  of  the  latter  can’ 
be  perceived.  This  objection  is  inseparable  from  engravings; 
for  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  fur  an  artist  to  give  to  a  plain  sur¬ 
face  the  complete  appearance  of  one  of  real  inequality  in  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  its  parts. 

Plate  6th  contains  a  view  of  the  organs  of  number  and  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  head  in  which  they  arc  largely  developed,  tliat  of 
the  celebrated  George  Bidder,  and  in  one  in  which  they  arc 
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smidL  It  conUuns  aln  a  representation  of  the  hydrooc^^alic 
skull,  already  alluded  to. 

**  Plate  rth  is  die  rmrewntatkm  of  the  skull  of  one  of  Boonaparte’s 
yoong  naida,  killed  at  Waterloo.  In  this  we  obaerre  a  rery  hu]^  derekp- 
ment  et  lore  of  approbation  and  of  ooura{||e,  which  are  the  essentw  oualitM 
dut  form  the  soldier.  That  of  dninctiTeness  ia  moderate;  and  nenero- 
lenoe  ia  so  well  marked,  that  we  may  be  certain  this  soldier  was  not  cruel, 
head  in  general  is  good.  • 

**  In  Plate  8.  we  hare  a  more  intenating  subject  for  phrenolo^,  whieh 
bears  conspicuously  some  of  the  marks  most  {vominent  in  the  lut  plate. 
This  is  drawn  from  the  skull  of  Camimbeigle,  a  chief  of  New  South  Wales, 
who  was  killed  by  a  party  of  the  46th  Regiment  in  ISIO.*  >  i 

Sir  George  then  describes  the  peculiarities  of  the  develop* 
ment,  after  which  he  remarks, 

"  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  natires  of  New  Holland  from  this  specimen, 
and  fixm  two  othors,  of  which  casta  are  in  our  eoUection,  we  should  say 
that  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  mre  little  hope  of  their  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  great  unprorement  in  knowled^,  while  the  religious  and  moral 
raculties  may  be  iniprored  by  exertions  properly  directed.** — "  By  working 
on  their  love  of  ap^bation,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  veneration ;  and  by 
cxdting  the  organ  of  attachment,  by  acts  of  kindness,  much  may  be  done 
for  these  miserable  beings  in  im^ving  their  moral  and  religions  condi- 
tkm.** 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  George  has  not  given  a  few  more 
apecimens  of  skulls  of  different  nations.  We  have  seen  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  casts  from  the  skulls  of  American  Indians,  Charibs,  Brazil 


Indians,  Negroes,  Esquimaux,  Gentoos,  and  Turks  * ;  and  cer- 
tiunly  the  differences  Mtween  them  arb  strik'mg.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  the  European  skulls,  they  exhibit  evident  marks  of 
deficiency,  not  only  in  the  region  of  tne  reflecting  organs,  but  in 
general  development.  In  the  Charibs,  Indians,  and  Negroes, 
the  organs  of  the  lower  propensities  decidedly  predominate  over 
those  of  the  reflecting  powers.  In  the  Gentoo  and  Turk  the 
proportion  of  the  lower  organs  to  the  higher  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  in  the  European  head  ;  but  the  general  uze  is  greatly 
inferior.  This  corresponds,  in  a  striking  manner,  witH  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  character  between  these  nations  and  those  of  Europe. 
Antics,  in  general,  are  not  so  barbarously  cruel  and  blora- 
thirsty  in  their  manners  as  the  savages  of  .^rica  and  America, 
and,  in  point  of  moral  tendencies,  are  not  very  inferior  to  un- 
culdvatra  Europeans;  while  in  energy, of  mind  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  the  latter ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  indica¬ 
tions  to  be  drawn  from  the  skulls,  supposing  phrenology  to  be 
founded  in  fact.  Unfortunately,  in  uescrimng  the  manners  of 
distant  nations,  travellers  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  form  of 


*  We  peRcive  by  an  advertiMineiit  appended  to  the  work,  that  tbew  casts  aic  now 
placed  by  Sir  George  Maekensie  in  the  hands  of  Luke  O’Neil,  Matuary,  so  that 
Aipiir.tM  Doey  be  s^  to  the  public. 
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the  head.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored;  for  if  one  kind  of  de¬ 
velopment  invariably  accompanies  high  intelligence  and  moral 
cultivation,  and  another  is  concomitant  with  weak  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  the  best  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  delineations  of  manners  would  be  found  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  brain  which  accompanied  them. 

Plate  9.  contains  a  representation  of  the  skull  of  King.  Robert 
Bruce,  taken  from  a  cast  made  by  Mr.  Scoular,  when  tlie  re¬ 
mains  of  Bruce  were  re-interred  in  1819. 

**  On  examining  his  skull,"  says  Sir  George,  **  we  find,  that  while  it  in¬ 
dicates  but  middling  talent,  it  exhibits  all  the  qualities  of  the  leSdcr  and 
the  warrior ;  qualities  which,  in  the  time  of  Bruce,  were  more  admired  than 
any  others  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  We  see  Courage  largely  developed, 
and  Firmness  in  great  proportion ;  as  wril  as^Love  of  Approl»tion  and  Self¬ 
esteem.  Destructiveness,  too,  is  large ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cun- 
ming  fell  by  the  hand  of  Bruce.  Secretiveness,  so  necessary  to  a  man  who 
undertakes  the  management  of  public  a&irs,  is  also  large ;  but  the  sense  of 
justice,  even  when  love  of  approbation  and  destructivettess  were  inactive, 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  student  to  guide  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude. 
Veneration  is  well  marked.  But  Benevolence  is  not  partuntlarly  promineut. 
The  former  led  him  to  regret  that  he  had  not  accomplished  his  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  direct  that  his  heart  should  be  earned  thi¬ 
ther  aner  his  death." — "  If  the  skull  found  be  really  that  of  Bruee,  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  ia  certain  that,  whatever  his  conduct 
■uy  have  been,  hia  feelinga  were  those  of  a  man  of  quick  perception,  whose 
ooiur^  waa  equal  to  hia  ambition  ;  hia  perseverance  equal  to  ms  coi^denco 
in  hia  prowess ;  his  ferodty  of  tempe-  subservient  to  these  ;  and  bis  intel¬ 
ligence  no  greater  than  to  be  suffident  to  enable  him  to  know  bow  to  man¬ 
age  the  Scotch  as  they  then  were,  and  to  make  hia  own  uae  of  the  name 
and  character  of  a  hero  who  had  conquered  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
He  has  been  celebrated  for  nothing  else ;  and  no  acts  are  ascribed  to  him,  to 
mark  him  as  a  being  possessed  of  superior  wisdom,  or  of  a  character  particu¬ 
larly  amiable." 

The  remmning  plates  contain  portraits  of  Dr.  Spprsheim ;  Mr. 
Bewick,  the  celebrated  engraver  on  wood;  Handel;  Mr.- Watt; 
Professor  Playfair ;  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  Louvel,  the  assas¬ 
sin  of  the  Due  de  Berri ;  and  a  celebrated  literary  character. 
Our  limits  prevent  us  entering  into  details  respecting  these  por- 
triuts ;  but  we  can  safely  say,  that  many  interesting  observations 
on  the  coincidence  betwixt  umr  development  and  mental. powers 
we  contained  in  the  work.  The  portraits  are  derived  from  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  and  the  forms  are  in  general  well  expressed. 

Viewing  the  work  as  a  popular  introduction  to  Phrenoli^y, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  it  considerable  prmse.  The  subject  it¬ 
self  appears  to  us  well  deserving  of  senous  examination.  The 
voice  of  ridicule  has  been  strongly,  although  perhaps  it  may  ul¬ 
timately  appear,  inconsiderate! v,  rtused  against  it.  A  certain 
portion  of  moral  intrepidity,  therefore — a  consciousness  of  the 
I»wef  of  truth  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and  ati  enthu- 
riasm  in  its  cause,  not  occurring  in  every  individual,  Are  requi- 
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nte  to  enable  an  author  to  advance  boldly  to  the  defence  of  these 
persecuted  opinions,  to  avow  his  belief  in,  and  attachment  to 
them,  and  to  stake  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of* 
sense,  on  their  merits ;  and  such  qualities  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
undoubtedly  displays,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  his  publish¬ 
ing  the  work  before  us  with  his  name  prefixed,  and  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  readiness  to  abide  the  result  of  the  most  rigid  in¬ 
quiry.  If  the  deciuon  of  intelligent  men  shall  ultimately  be 
adverse,  the  risk  in  reputation  by  such  a  step  is  incaloulame : 
but  if  it  shall  be  favourable,  his  merit  will  oe  proportionally 
great  He  will  then  be  acknowledged  to  have  investigated  while 
others  scoffed,  and  to  have  advanced  to  the  support  of  truth, 
when  others  shrunk,  in  fear,  from  the  opposition  it  encountered. 
The  work  itself,  also,  is  distinct  and  perspicuous,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  selected  are  interesting.  The  quantity  of  new  matter  is  not 
great,  but  the  impulse  to  inquiry  which  the  work  communicates 
is  considerable.  On  the  execution  of  the  plates  we  must  make 
one  remark :  Viewed  as  productions  in  the  fine  arts,  they  are  de¬ 
serving  of  little  praise.  There  is  a  coarseness  and  unfinished 
appearance  about  some  of  them,  which  is  neither  creditable  nor 
agreeable.  We  do  not  ascribe  the  fault  to  the  eminent  artist 
by  whom  th^  are  executed ;  but  suspect  he  has  been  stinted  in 
his  limits.  The  publisher  appears  to  have  considered  the  chief 
object  of  the  plates  to  be,  what  it  undoubtedly  is,  merely  to  re¬ 
present  development ;  and  to  have  thought  that  this  end  would 
be  as  well  accomplished  by  coarse  lines  as  by  fine  ones.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  when  attraction  is  in  view,  to  present  as 
many  points  of  pleasing  contemplation  as  possible ;  and  we  trust 
that,  in  the  quality  of  engraving,  the  next  phrenological  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  more  closely  allied  with  the  fine  arts  than  the  pre* 
sent. 


Aet.  VI — Julia  Mpinula^  toith  the  Captive  of  Stambouly  and 
other  Poems.  By  J.  H.  Wiffem,  Author  of  “  Aonian 
Hours,''  &c.  London:  John  Warren,  Old  Bond  Street 
1820.  Pp.  240.  12ma 

Groon  taste,  it  is  our  opinion,  should  have  forbidden  all  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  exquisite  epitaph  upon  which  the  first  poem  iii 
this  volume  is  founded.  When  Lord  Byron  removed  the  moss, 
for  the  second  time,  from  its  simple  tablet,  his  fine  tact  bestowed 
upon  it  a  very  few  lines  of  verse,  and  a  short  note  iu  prose ; 
feeling,  assuredly,  that  no  more  was  necessary  to  enwreathc 
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with  a  garland  of  the  poet's  best-loved  images,  the  name  of  Julia 
Alpinula.  The  music  of  that  name— the  touching  sentiment  on 
her  monument,  as  if  her  gentle  spirit  breathed  it  from  her  tomb— 
instantly  call  up  a  series  of  the  most  fascinating  associations, 
pictures,  and  feelings  that  can  regale  the  understanding,  the  ima- 

fination,  or  the  heart.  All  that  is  innocent,  and.afiectiunate,  and 
utiful,  and  devoted,  is  embodied  in  the  image  of  a  female  of  the 
rarest  beauty,  halo'd  with  the  sanctity  of  the  purest— perhaps  the 
rmly  pure  priesthood  of  the  heathen  world— bendiitg  her  throb¬ 
bing  head  at  a  tyrant's  feet  to  supplicate  a  father's  me,  and  re- 

f)ulsed  to  die  on  a  father's  grave— not  a  reproach  uttered  by  her 
ips,  to  live  engraved  on  her  tomb— Exorare  patris  necem 
'  non  potuiy'^  telling  her  simple  and  pathetic  tale— and  “  vixi 
annos  xxiii."  not  only  marking  the  fact,  but  indicating  the 
cause  of  her  early  death,  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  meek* 
ness.  In  all  this  there  is  a  charm  altogether  irresistible.  It  is 
delightful  to  connect  the  ancient  world  with  our  own  in  such  a 
picture,  and  claim  kindred  with  it,  in  the  best  and  fmrest  features 
of  our  common  nature.  It  is  because  we  are  intensely  interested 
-  by  proofs  of  this  extention  of  our  sympathies,  that  it  has  been 
so  often  said  that  something  equivalent  to  the  modern  novel, — a 
lively  picture  of  ancient  private  life, — would  attract  us  more  than 
all  the  public  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Here  is  a  tale  of 
private  life,  with  the  additional  charm  of  truth,  exceeding  in  sin>- 
plicity  and  beauty  the  most  exquisite  episodes  of  Virgil  himself; 
and,  more  iminressively  than  Virgil's  verse,  recording,  that  the 
tenderest  feelings  occasionally  found  their  home  in  the  human 
heart,  in  times,  as  it  may  be  said,  of  heroic  virtues  alone,  or  heroic 
crimes, — when  the  kindly  affections,  the  peculiar  growth  of  a 
brighter  dispensation,  were  almost  necessarily  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  a  cruel  superstition.  No  heroine  of  modem  fiction  is 
to  us  so  attractive  as  the  beautiful,  the  gentle,  the  affectionate, 
the  devoted,  and  withal  the  re  d  Julia  Alpinula. 

From  these  more  refined  thoughts  “  of  the  soul's  soft  green,^ 
the  mind's  eye  glances  to  others  of  sterner  cast.  Julia  sank  be¬ 
neath  the  iron  stroke  of  Roman  despotism, — amid  the  gorgeous¬ 
ness  of  Roman  magnificence,  the  vastness  of  Roman  pov/er,  and 
the  terror  of  Roman  revolutions.  But  Julia  had  lived,  too, 
amid  the  glories  of  Helvetian  nature ;  loved  the  sublime  moun¬ 
tain  with  its  eternal  snows,  and  the  lovely  valley  with  its  purple 
vines :  and  beheld  with  delight,  the  same  tints,  and  blooms,  and 
mighty  shadows,  and  boundless  foliage,  that  charm  the  mo¬ 
dem  visitor  of  the  enchanting  region  of  Switzerland.  Nor  is 
the  thought  without  its  magic,  that  the  sublimer  features  of  the 
landscape  are  identical.  Unchanged  as  when  Julia  gazed  upon 
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its  height,  Mont  Blanc  looks  down  upon  an  eTer.«hangin^  world, 
and  tempts  the  spectator  to  address  to  it, — with  the  vanation  of 
one  word, — Byron’s  ^lendid  apostrophe  to  the  ocean,>~ 

“  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  aiure  brow. 

But  as  thou  toweredit  then,  thou  towerest  now.” 

If  it  was  in  faiii’  that  Julia’s  tragedy  was  to  be  anipii> 
lied,  we  think  we  know  poets  whom  the  task  would  have  suited 
better  (Hi  the  whole — always  presuming  that  Byron  declined  it. 
-We  need  only  name  Mrs.  Hemans,  who  has  wrought  up  so 
many  of  the  striking  intndents  in  history  into  the  most  powerful 
poetiy.  Although  her  taste  and  judgment  would  have  produced 
a  poem,  with  a  vastly  smaller  sum  of  faults  and  a  Iv^r  of 
beaubes,  we  at  the  same  time  readily  allow -that  the.  poem  before 
us  has  passages  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  We  were  per¬ 
haps  the  more  struck  with  these,  that  we  arrived  at  them  after 
making  our  w^,  somewhat  irksomely,  through  a  great  deal  of 
C(Hnpositi(Hi— for  poetry  or  even  verse  we  cannot  it — posi¬ 

tively  bad.  In  many  a  structure  like  unto  stanzas,  we  found 
ourselves -in  confurion  and  obscurity  inextricable;  contending 
with  strained  thoughts,  small  conceits,  prettinesses,  and  babyisms, 
and  an  endless  and  repulsive  variety  of  affectations  in  language. 
We  were  likewise  sorely  tried  in  our  rhythmical  senribiliues  by 
-n  greater  quantity  of  hobbling  measure,  as  well  as  bad  rhyme, 
than  we  have  met  with  in  the  same  compass  in  any  recent  metri¬ 
cal  compositi(Mi.  We  think,  however,  that  much  of  all  this  is 
-yet  curable,  and  had  we  space  and  time,  we  think  we  could  as¬ 
sist  the  author,  by  a  sort  of  index  of  his  faults;  and  clear  the 
way  to  his  beauties,  by  separat'mg  the  husks  and  shdls  of  his 
defects. 

The  tale  b  the  simplest  upon  which  a  poem  could  be  founded. 
Julia  was  the  daughter  of  Julius  Alfunus,  or  Alpinulus,  chief  or 
governor  of  Aventicum,  the  capital  of  Helvetia,  then  an  import¬ 
ant  Roman  province.  Sho  was  early  dedicated  to  Diana,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Aventicum,  and  had  the  rank  of  priestess  of 
her  temple.  In  her  twenty-third  yeair,  as  her  epitaph  bears  wit¬ 
ness,  the  catastrophe  happened  which  was  alike  fatal  to  her  father 
and  herself.  Julius  Alpinul  us  was  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Gal- 
-  ba,  and  took  arms  against  the  usurper  Otho,  who  was  advancing 
to  Italy  with  the  legions  of  Germany,  which  had  prodmmed  him 
-Emperor.  The  priifligate  and  ■  vindictive  Aulus  Cecina,  who, 
from  personal  hatred  to  Galba, — ^by  whom  he  had  been  prose¬ 
cuted  for -  embezzling  the  public  money ,~had  been  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  insdgating  that  grand  revolt,  preceded  Otho  with  a 
laige  force;  and,  traversing  Helvetia,  defeated  Alpinulus,  secured 
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his  person,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  interesting  daugh¬ 
ter  of  his  vicUm,  put  him  to  death.  As  the  friend  and  partizan 
of  Galba,  Julius  had  the  less  chance  with  a  conqueror  who  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  taken  prompt  and  unsparing  vengeance  on  his 
enemies.  The  inference  from  the  epitaph  is,  that  Julia  died 
heart-broken,  in  consequence  of  this  judicial  murder  of  her  be¬ 
loved  father.  The  inscription  was  discovered  two  centuries  ago, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  exquiate  Latin  epitaphs  ever  inscribed  on 
tablet.  As  Lord  ByronV  reading  was  obviously  inaccurate, — 
and  indeed,  it  had  occurred  to  many  to  alter  an  important  word 
or  rather  letter  in  its  penult  line  *, — we  make  no  apology  for 

S’ving  the  inscription  a  place,  on  the  authority  of  Gruter,  the 
arned  collector  of  the  **  Inscripi'umes  antiq;  iotius  orbis  Roma¬ 
ni^  who  has  furnished  a  fao-simile  of  the  tablet,  as  well  as  the 
inscription.  It  runs  thus: 

AVENTICI.  » 

JULIA.  ALFINULA.  HIC.  JACEO. 

INFELICI8.  FATHI8.  INFELIZ.  FSOLBS. 

niM.  AVENT.  SACEZD. 

EXOKABE.  TATKI8.  NECEM*  WON  FOTVI. 

MALE.  MOBI.  IN.  FATI8.  tlLI.  EBAT. 

VIZI.  ANNOS.  ZZUI. 


■  Mr.  'Widen  commences  his  poem  with  some  general  reflecdons 
on  the  ceaseless  course  of  time — a  topic -neither  very  new,  nor 
handled  by  him  in  a  very  original  way;  to  say  nothing  of  his 
making  Time  not  only  course  on,  which  he  is  known  to  do,  but 
send  wind  and  showers. 


"With  rapid  wing,  in  ceasekes  flight.  And  when  in  rain  they  have  rent  ' 
Time  sweeps  along,  and  leaves  in  Frieze,  portioo,  and  battlement, 
night.  With  scoffing  Up  he  seems  to  say. 

Each  bruliant  aim  of  life’s  short  *  Weak  worm !  thou  too  shalt  be  aa 
span,  they ; 

The  joys  and  a^ies  of  man.  *  Soon  passion's  fire,  shall  leave  thine 

The  storied  anm  that  Gfory  rears,  eye ; 

He  mantles  with  the  moss  of  years ;  *  Ambition  fade,  and  feeling  die ; 

CKer  Beauty’s  um  in  ivy  cree^ ;  *  Hope  faithless  find  its  splendid  trus^ 

Shatters  tne  tomb  wnere  Valour  *  Thy  pride  claim  kindred  with  the 
sleeps ;  dust. 

And  quencnes,  ne’er  to  born  again,  •  And  nothing  more  of  thee  remain, ' 
The  m  in  Freedom’s  awful  fane.  *  Than  what  remembrance  viewsiwiA 
He  sends  the  beating  wind  and  shower  paiu, 

Proudly  to  battle  with  the  Uiwer,  *  A  startling  Vision,  void  and  vain.” 

In  the  next  section  there  is  much  of  what  we  plainly  call 
nonsense.  Time,  says  the  poet,  sends  likewise’  thc  spring,  the 
dew,  the  summer,  and  the  autumn.  Now,  the  dew  Time 
does  not  send ;  and  the  seasons  are  only  measured  ^rdnns  of 
Time,  limbs  or  quarters  of  that  allegorical  personage,  which 
it  is  a  solecism  to  say  he  either  bestows  or  withholds.  This 
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is  evidently  felt  by  the  poet ;  for  although  he  represents 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  as  the  mere  envoys  of  Time,  he 
.  adduces  Winter  as  Time's  ally,  or  rather  substitute,  to  be  in 
its  turn  superseded  by  Pestilence  and  Fever;  and  such  are  the 
modes  and  results  of  this  motley  agency,  that  the  reader  con¬ 
cludes  the  passa^^e  about  as  wise  as  he  began  it.  We  shall  give 
it  all,  and  mark  the  especially  enigmatical  parts  by  Italics ;  hop¬ 
ing  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  more  fortunate  than  we 
liave  been  in  attaching  to  them  a  meaning. 

As  fast  and  forward  flies  his  car.  The  glorious  Soul  its  power  shall 
flis  ministers  the  Seasons  are ;  mock : 

,  if  now  he  sends  the  Spring  wi^  dew  Whirled  into  whiteneu  rotmd  the 
Earth’s  flowery  borders  to  renew,  rock, 

Summer,  with  sunbeam  and  with  That  pearl  of  pearls  shall  issue  bright 
song,  <  ,  A  gem  of  love,  a  drop  ed  light. 

To  lead  the  dance  of  ISTe  along.  By  Mercy’s  smile  from  itsi  ab*^ 

And  viny  Autumn’s  horn  to  call  ^  Drawn  to  itutar  the  throne  of  ! 
Guests  to  his  gorgeous  festival,—  /  Sorrow  and  trial  in  all  time 
It  is  but  with  a  smile  to  gild'  Assault  the  spirit  to  sublime ; 

The  ruin  which  his  wrath  has  willed.  Even  from  our  very  virtues  spnhg 
Soon  tyrantWinter’s  whirlwinds  urge  Thoughts  which  uie  heart  with  an- 
Th’  assault  of  earthquake,  cloud,  and  giiish  wring ;  I 

surge ;  Of  one  so  chastened,  one  whose  love 

And  pestilence  and  fever’s  flame  W as  such  as  angels  feel  above ; 

Suck  up  the  breath,  or  fire  the  frame.  Of  one  who,  thus  by  anguish  tHed, 
The  rich  sun  of  delight  goes  down  O’er  him  she  could  not  succour. 
In  his  annihilating  frown,  died,— 

And  we  but  add — of  things  destroyed.  My  lute  in  pity  would  essay 
One  atom  to  the  mighty  void.  To  frame  a  melancholy  lay. 

Thus,  unregretted,  let  decay  For  never  yet  were  wept  or  told 

Our  mortal  reliques  roll  away.  Truths  sad  as  those  its  strings  un> 
To  where  the  wrecks  of  ages  deep  fold.”  .  , 

Unconscious  in  th’  eternal  deep; 

The  four  last  lines  are  quite  melancholy.  Some  not  very 
striking  allujuons  to  ancient  Rome  and  Romans  follow ;  and  wc 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  weakens  Roman  names, 
by  loving  to  give  the  whole,  like  the  good  Vicar.  Junius  Bru¬ 
tus,  for  example,  reads  very  feebly  in  a  high  sounding  verse.  . 

The  poet  describes  with  some  spirit,  the  Helvedan  Province 
of  Rome,  and  does  justice  to  the  brave  Alpinulus,  and  his  love 
for  the  pnde  of  his  life,  the  innocent  Julia.  Yet  he  seldom  fails 
to  spoil  his  description  by  some  extravagance.  Thus,  he  calb 
Juha  her  father's  ,  i  r .  . 

•t  — - — .  ■  , ,  flower  of  innocence  and  love,  ;  •*  ■' 

That  drew  the  tunshine  doom  from  Jove"  ‘ 

Again,  if  J ulia  had  not  been,  in  baby  language,  called  a  “  fairy- 
shape,  a  spotless  thing nor  predicated  to  have  been,  “  familiar 
with  the  face  sublime  of  universal  Panf*  her  description  has  con¬ 
siderable  roent. 
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“  pure  as  the  morning’s  virgin  dew  Till  thoughts  maturer  fixed  a  trace 
Falling  uran  the  vines  of  spring.  Of  pensiveness  on  her  sweet  faee. 

In  blest  seclusion  Julia  new.  And  then,  as  to  his  neck  she  clung, 

A  fairy  shape — a  spotless  thing.  With  curious,  fond,  familiar  tongue. 

Her  home  she  deemed  a  little  heaven ;  Much  would  she  question  of  the  scar 
She  had  heard  nought  of  crime  and  Which  his  sagacious  forehead  bore, 

sorrow.  And  of  the  nodding  plumes  of  war. 

Save  in  her  father’s  tales  at  even,  And  why  those  nodding  plumes  he 
And  their  remembrance  had  no  wore, 

morrow.  Then  wonder  at  the  acts  of  men. 

And  pause,  and  think,  and  ask  again.” 
Julia  is  then  described  in  her  sacerdotad  character,  and,  hating 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  faults,  well  described.  The  autlior 
positively  must  not  repeat  his  words,  as  he  is  fond  of  doing,  when 
nothing  comes  of  that  mistaken  emphaus. 

*•  Thro’  ruin  still  exists,  that  token, 

"  Tho’  fate  the  cup  has  broken,  broken  /” 

Again, 

"  But  I,  whate’er  may  he  your  lot, 

“  In  chains  will  never,  never  rot.” 

We  have  also  **  Oh  all  alone!  Oh  all  alone!" — a  match  for 
**  Oh,  Sophonisba  !  Sophonisba,  oh  !" 

Then  follows  a  very  singular  effect  of  a  clean  well  polished 
sword,  whose  brightness,  it  seems,  protected  it  from  the  tarnish 
of  rust,  and  moreover  raised  the  dead. 

"  There’s  brightness  on  my  single  sword 
To  keep  its  keen  etlge  free  from  rust, 

“  And  light  our  fathers  from  the  dust.” 

All  this  is  absolute  absurdity.  .  Julia'’s  prayer  to  her  virgin 
goddess  is  fine  ;  but  we  pass  a  great  deal,  to  extract,  in  justice 
to  the  author,  the  following  description  of  the  field  after  a  battle, 
which,  in  spite  of  an  average  share  of  his  liesetting  sins,  of  ran¬ 
dom  words  and  bad  measure,  is  certainly  fine. 

"  ’Fhe  thunder  has  its  lull  from  no/.  Save  the  cry  of  the  shrill  gale. 

The  morning  stonn  its  evening  quiet ;  Sad  as  a  shneking  spirit’s  waU ; 

’fhe  raving  and  rebcUiotu  Ocean,  •  Save  the  wild  birds’  fiapping  wings. 
Its  crystal  calm,  its  rest  from  motion ;  Now  fluttering  over  lifeless  things ; 
The  avalanche  its  silence,  when  Save  the  lone  gush  of  mountain- 
That  thundering  hall  has  rocked  the  springs ; 

glen ;  And  clamour  of  cascades  that 

The  purple  Simoom  its  light  tread  leap 

When  prostrate  Caravans  lie  dead ;  Stainless  from  their  aerial  steep. 

The  earthquake  its  still  under-tone.  Hut  rolling  rcxlly  from  the  plain 
Its  whisper  of  the  murders  done.  Where  lie  tho  Proud  and  Mighty 
And  battle— tcAiVA  in  the  u'idc  fall  slain  : 

Of  nations  blends  the  rage  of  ml.  Rigid  and  nerveless  every  hand. 

Its  hush  of  passions,  and  the  slee^i  That  grasped  the  battle-axe  and 
Of  energies  once  strong  and  deep.  brand ; 

'The  earthquake-shout  which  shook  Pallid  each  brow ;  each  glazed  eye 
yon  hill  set. 

Of  pines,  is  over ;  all  is  still ;  But  scowling  fierce  defiance  yet ; 
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The  fierv  heart  of^former  years.  The  pennons  prood,  of  yesterday 
*  With  all  its  wishm,  hopes,  and  fears.  Borne  by  the  gallant  and  the  gay. 

Its  pride — its  paiur-its  might — ^its  In  life’s  last  arany  resigned, 
mirth —  Forlornly  waidng  in  the  wind 

A  pulseless  ball  of  wasting  earth  ;  Another's  haip  may  bear  away 
The  plume  and  scarf  by  Beauty  wo-  The  blazon  of  that  fierce  aflfray, 
ven.  But,  Freedom  1  I  will  never  show 

Daggled  in  blood;  the  helmet  cloven;  Thy  dread  anatomy  of  woe." 

The  following,  with  much  inexcusable  bathos,  has  a  few  lines 
like  Byron ;  who,  by  the  way,  is  evidently  Mr.  Wiffen’s  idol— 
we  recalled  the  word  model. 

“  O  War !  thou  miscrcating  curse !  For  Priests,  their  mitres  are  thy 
Dark  Juggler  of  the  universe !  mirth. 

How  hast  thou  marred  this  glorious  Thy  panders  are  the  kings  of  earth : 

globe!  From  their  high  Pagods  dost  thou 

Throvnng  round  thee  thy  scarlet  robe,  come 

And  masking  with  the  rainbow’s  Charioted,  with  the  hideous  hum 

blaze  Of  thousands,  who,  where’er  it  reels. 

Of  gemlike  beauty  thy  fierce  face ;  Perish  beneath  thy  waggon  wheels : 
Thou  hast  deceive  from  Time’s  first  When  given  the  groaning  death  they 
ages,  ask. 

Its  mighty  Captains,  lords,  and  sages,  ’Thy  visage  thou  dost  then  unmask. 
Till  they  and  the  strong  multituck  Like  the  Veiled  Fiend  of  Khorraaaan, 
Thy  mad,  remorseless  smiles  have  And  on  thy  wolfish  brow  we  scan 
wo^ ;  The  thunder-graven  mark  of 

And,  drunk  with  thy  bewildering  Heaven’s  warning  impress,  stamp^ 
song  in  vain ; 

From  horn,  or  harp,  or  cymbalon.  Eyeballs  that  act  the  Gorgon’s  part. 
Done  deeds  which  might  the  lion  A  hydra’s  head,  a  viper’s  heart, 

shame.  The  penal  fire  around  whose  core. 

And  make  the  nations  pale  to  name.  Shall  redly  bum  for  evermore !” 

We  beg  to  substitute  the  tiger  for  the  lion,  for  which  last  we 
arc  certain  even  a  London  jury  would  find  a  verdict  of  libel. 
A  hair’s-breadth,  IVfr.  Wiffen  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind,  is  the 
boundary  between  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous.  He  is  perpe¬ 
tually  stumbling  over  it.  The  next  passage  after  the  last  quo¬ 
tation,  commences  with  this  high  vituperation  to  naughty  War. 
Heavens  angry  anml  pouV  wrath  on  thee.  War  f 
"  Ambition  and  cruelty  Mmess  thy  car,”  &c. 

Cecina  is  described  in  the  poem,  we  ^lieve  without  historical 
sanction,  as  yielding  to  the  prayer  of  Julia,  and  affecting  to  spare 
Alpinus;  but  his  wishes  are  known  to  the  kmghts,  and  the  pa¬ 
triot  is  dispatclied  as  he  goes  out.  The  description  of  Julia’s 
short  survivancy,  we  consider  exquisite.  We  give  but  a  few  lines 
of  it. 

**  A  little  sense  of  former  dread ;  The  spot  where  anguish  struck  the 
A  little  thought  of  what  is  dead ;  wound ; 

A  little  num^ring  up  the  sum  A  trance — a  vigil — and  a  fit — 

Of  days  that  darken  ere  they  come ;  O’er  the  cold  tomb  she  cannot  quit ; 

A  sunden  fiash  through  memory’s  And  all  beside  is  wasting  fiarac, 

night  '  'The  bloodless  lip,  the  sleepless  frame, , 

That  all  her  reasonings  .arc  not  right;  So  meek,  so  wan,  so  passive,  death 
A  little  tracing  round  and  round  Has  nought  of  stillness  to  b^ucath.” 
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Julia's  closing  scene,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  peeni,  is  in  good  . 
taste,  and  remarkable  for  its  pathos.  ^ 

There  are  some  other  poems  in  the  volume,  the  largest  of  I 

which  is  called  “  the  Captive  of  Stamboul  r  by  an  anachronism 
of  nearly  300  years.  It  is  founded  on  the  angular  story  of  An- 
dronicus,  the  younger  brother  of  John  Comnenus,  who  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  emperor  Manuel  twelve  years  in  a  lofty  tower  of 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Finding  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  of 
his  cell,  he  gradually  widened  it,  dll  he  could  creep  through  into  a 
dark  and  deep  recess  beyond.  Here  he  concealed  himself,  having 
replaced  the  nricks,  so  mat  there  was  no  trace  of  the  mode  of  his 
disappearance.  His  mysteiious  escape  was  imputed  to  his  beau¬ 
tiful  wife  Eudora,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  tyrant  in  the  very 
cell  lately  occupied  by  her  husband.  In  the  dead  of  night,  he 
revealed  himself  to  his  first  horrified,  but  soon  enraptur^  wife. 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  fictitious,  and  therefore  injudi¬ 
ciously  ima^ned  incident  of  their  liberation  by  two  Venetian 
knights,  who  scaled  their  tower  from  a  bark  which  they  brought 
immediately  under  it  Had  we  read  this  poem  first,  although 
there  are  some  passages  in  “  Julia  Alpinula”  of  greater  merit 
than  any  in  it,  yet  the  faults  are  so  much  fewer  in  number,  and 
the  spirit  on  the  whole  so  suj^rior,  that  we  should  have  been 
impressed  with  a  much  higher  idea  of  the  poet's  genius. 

We  think  both  poems  greatly  too  long  for  the  simplicity  of 
their  subjects ;  and  the  latter  of  the  two  has  its  share  of  affected, 
new-coined  words,  and  ever  changing  measure,— although  it  can¬ 
not  change  to  worse  than  the  poet’s  favourite  octosyllalnc,— and  of 
another  fault,  the  use  of  abstract  and  unpoetic  terms,  so  as  to 
fcHin  whole  lines  and  couplets  of  prose.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
defects,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  ordinary  verse  writer  could  have 
written  either  of  these  poems ;  and  if  Mr.  W^iffen  be,  as  we  con¬ 
jecture,  a  young,— we  had  almost  said  a  very  young  man,  whose 
tact  may  sharpen,  and  taste  improve  ;  if  he  shall  learn  to  disdn- 
guish  the  sublime  from  the  bathetic,  and  prose  from  poetry ; 
acquire  the  wholesome  habit  of  making  sure  that  any  ^ven  seiw 
tence  he  pens,  has  a  meaning,  as  well  as  a  verb,  before  he  casts 
it  upon  the  wide  world ;  rigidly  deny  himself  the  aid  of  mere 
rhyme  to  suggest  reason ;  and  lastly,  diligently  practise  the  useful 
art  of  counting  his  own  fingers,— convinced  as  we  are  that  he  has 
much  of  the  right  feeling,  the  fire  and  the  genius  of  a  poet,  we 
think  he  cannot  to  signalize  himself  even  in  this  age  of  fer. 
dlity.  With  one  specimen  from  “  The  Captive,”  we  shall  con¬ 
clude.  It  is  the  spirited  description — although  in  an  ill-chosen 
measure— of  the  Tyrant  Manuel  giving  the  order  to  immure  Eu- 
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donu  The  passage  will  likewise  shew  some  of  the  faults  wc 

speak yof.  ^  ,  . 

‘^All  words,  all  eloquence  were  ftint,  *  If  a  band  but  wave  below,  , 

■  »  Ljp  gaiute,  or  head  but  bow,'* 

*  Headman's  axe  shall  be  his  doom, 

*  Hers,  a  dungeon's  deeper  {doom. 


The  monarch’s  paraxytm  to  paint, 

As  voerino  now  from  rage  to  pride. 

His  mantle>folds  he  threw' ande ; 

And,  ftxed  on  his  dark  forehead,  sate  *  Haughty  woman,  have  thy  will, 
A  mingled  scowl  of  pain  and  hate.  *  hia  n»nan<v>  nViaro  hia  ill  . 

He  stamped  his  foot,  and,  at  his  call, 
ffis  anhra  vassals  filled  the  hall. 

And  for  a  minute's  space,  no  sound 


Share  his  penance,  share  his  ill ; 

*  Weep  by  aay,  by  night  repine, 

*  Suns  shall  rise,  and  planets  shhie 

*  To  thy  drooping  eye  in  vain. 


Was  heard  their  deepening  files  a>  *  Never  shalt  thou  break  the  chain 


I  round,  *  w  uieu  aruunu  uuue  arm  i  winiK 

But  awe  and  wonder  o'er  them  spread  *  Till  Prince  Andron  come  to  bind 
'The  unstirring  silence  of  the  dead.  *  His  with  that  which  humbleth  thee. 
Quivered  the  monarch's  lips,  and  *  Sealer  of  his  destiny ! 

*  Then  may’st  thou  amun  be  free. 

*  We,  meanwhile,  wiU  hem  his  path, 

*  And  if  he  should  meet  our  wrath. 


'  Which  around  thine  arm  I  wind. 


clung 

To  the  gate’s  roof  his  tongue, 

'Till  wiwin  his  lowering  eye 
Brighter  fires  of  anger  woke 
A  spell  of  stronger  mastery— 
Pointing  to  the  turrets  ni^. 
Terribly,  he  spoke : 

*  Away,  away,  this  Lady  bear 

*  Up  jfon  dark  towers  winding  stair; 
'  Sinless  ‘eyes  beneath  her  wait,— 

*  AdamantiBe  be  the  grate 


*  Hia  shall  be  the  sepulchre, 

*  Thine  the  eternal  cell's  despair. 

*  Princess,  dost  thou  now  obey? 

*  She  speaJcB  not.  Hurry  her  away, 

*  Nor  let  those  whimpering  slaves  be 

*  near 

*  To  whisper  treason  in  her  ear.*'' 


• 

Ori^^tnoi  and  Select.  By 
(iiSholto  and  Reuben  Percy,  Brothers  of .  the  Benedictine  Mo< 

•  nasteiy, ) Mont  Benger.  London.  Boys.  18S0.  Parti. 

'  .  A  needikes  of  Humanity/  Pp.  180.  16ma 

Okkskallt  speaking,  we  do  not  think  anecdotes  form  the  most 
agreeable  species* of  reading;  nor  ore  we  disposed'. to  estimate 
rery  hi^ly  their  effects  in  improvitig  or  oonfinnii^  charoettr. 
To  us,'  It  seems  that'*  the  very  suddenness  of  the  transitaan  fnm 
one  emotion'td  another  which  they  occasion,  and  that  too  befiire 
any  meditative  or  reflex  acdbn'of  mind  has  been  practised)  iaois- 
friendly  'to  imaginative  interest,  at  least,*  if  it  m  not  so  to  ad¬ 
vancement  in  morality.  The  absence  of  relation  in  the  eredts 
or  incidents  described,  and  of  consecutiveness  in' the  ^  thoughts 
suggested,  is  probably  destructive  of  powerful  agency  in  either 
way  and  wc  believe  we  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  read  fifly  or  more  anecdotes  at  once,  for  support  of 

'  '  •  II  '  V  MIU.UI  1  » 
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the  opinion,  that  weariness  and  dissatlsfacUon  have  been  the  im¬ 
mediate  effects,  while  neither  the  amount  nor  the  ‘  kind  of  per- 
manent  result  was  such  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  We  speak,  of  course,  in  reference  merely  to  mis¬ 
cellaneous  and  unconnected  anecdotes,  not  such  as  relate  to  a 
particular  person,  whose  principles  and  habits  are  thereby  illus¬ 
trated,  and  which  derive  from  that  very  circumstance  a  peculiar 
value ;  though  even  these,  we  conceive,  are  inferior  in  operation 
to  a  biographical  narrative,  in  which  the  affinities  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  and  tnuts,  and  their  dependence  on  the  individual  life,  are 
systematically  ^splayed.  But,  by  these  remarks,  we  do  not 
mean  utterly  to  deny  that  even  the  former  description  of  anec^ 
dotes  may  be  read  sometimes  agreeably  and  advantageously.  On 
the  contrary,  our  present  object  is  not  only  to  point  out  how  they 
are  to  be  us^,  so  as  to  conduce  to  amusement  and  instruction ; 
but  also  to  recommend  a  special  collection  of  them  as  very  hap¬ 
pily  contrived  for  both  purposes.  What  we  have  to  say  just  now 
on  either  head  ma^  be  delivered  in  a  single  sentence,  for  we 
have  no  room  for  disquisition. 

Anecdotes  require  to  be  used  sparingly— not  many  at  a  time ; 
and  it  is  derirable  that  those  which  are  read  at  once  should  be  so 
far  related  as  to  bear  distinctly  on  a  single  point,  and  be  referable 
to  one  principle.  The  work  before  us  has  sever'd  claims  to  at¬ 
tention.  It  avowedly  derives  its  title  from  two  brothers,  who, 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  known  facts 
ai  the '  materials  At>m  which  ndes  of  conduct  may  be  deduced, 
are  sa^  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lires  in  endeavouring 
**  to  bring  into  one  fomis  all  those  anecdotal  passages  of  ancient 
(*  and  modern  times,  which  are  illustrative  of  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart  which  a  person,  ambitious  of  true  dignity,  would 
moat' derire  to  realize.**  t  pros^ution  of  this  assumad 
task,  th^  seem  to  have  engaged  in  a  most  extensive  course  of 
reading,  and  to  have  exercised  no  ordinary  judgment  and  di^ri- 
aainatioo.  The  mults  of  their  research  are  communicated  pe¬ 
riodically  in  separate  parts  or  numbers,  each  of  which  has  its 
appropriate  title  and  embellishment ;  apd  these  parts,  h^sides 
tnar  neatness  and  convmiiency  for  the  pocket,  which  render 
them  inviting  to  readers  of  taste,  are  published  at  so  moderate 
a  rate  as  to  be  pretty  extenuvely  accessible.  Already,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  thirteen  of  them  have  b^n  issued,  though  we  have 
only  eleven  on  our  table.  The  first  of  them,  which  is  the  only 
one  wc  shall  notice  at  present,  is  denominated  **  Aneeilotes  of 
llun^ity,**  and  is  very  suitably  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
>vhuse  {wrtrait  forms  its  frontispiece.  Wc  select  the  following 
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specimens  ot’  its  contents;  and  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  lienevolent  dcugns  of  the  brothers,  by  similar  notices  oi 
its  successors ! 

Swirx. 

Dean  Swift  standing  one  morning  at  the  window  of  his  study,  obaenr- 
ed  a  decent  old  woman  offer  a  paper  to  one  of  his  serrants,  which  the  fel¬ 
low  at  first  refused,  in  an  insolent  and  surly  manner.  The  woman  how¬ 
ever  pressed  her  suit  with  all  the  energy  of  distress,  and  in  the  end  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Dean,  whose  very  soul  was  compassion,  saw,  felt,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  alleoate  her  misery.  He  waited  first  accordingly  for  the  ser¬ 
vant  to  bring  the  raper,  but  to  his  surprise  and  indi^piation,  an  hour  elaps¬ 
ed,  and  the  man  mu  not  present  it.  ^e  Dean  amun  looked  out ;  the  day 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  wretched  petitioner  still  retained  her  situation, 
with  many  an  eloquent  and  anxious  look  at  the  house.  The  benevolent 
divine  lost  all  patience,  and  was  going  to  ring  the  bell,  when  he  observed 
ihe  servant  cross  the  street,  and  return  the  paper,  with  the  utmost  Mng 
froid  and  indifference.  The  Dean  could  bear  no  longer ;  he  threw  up  the 
'sash,  and  loudly  demanded  what  the  paper  contain^.  *  It  is  a  petition, 
please  your  reverence,'  replied  the  woman.  *  Bring  it  up,  rascal,’  cried  the 
enraged  Dean.  The  servant,  surprised  and  petrified,  obeyed.  With  Swift, 
to  know  distress  was  to  pity  it ;  to  pity,  to  relieve.  The  poor  woman  was 
instantly  made  happy,  and  the  servant  almost  as  instantly  turned  out  of 
doors,  with  the  following  written  testimonial  of  his  conduct.  *  The  bearer 
lived  two  years  in  my  service,  in  which  time  he  was  frequently  drunk  and 
negligent  of  his  duty ;  which,  conceiving  him  to  be  honest,  1  excused ; 
but  at  last  detecting  him  in  a  flagrant  instance  of  cruelty,  I  discharged 
him.*  Such  were  the  consequences  of  his  pa^r,  that  for  seven  years  the 
fellow  was  an  itinerant  beggar ;  after  which  the  Dean  forgave  him  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  another  paper  equally  singular,  he  was  hired  by  Mr.  Pope, 
with  whom  he  lived  till  death  removed  him.” 

Caxdinal  Du  Bois. 

**  M.  Boudon,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  one  day  sent  for  by  the  Cardinal 
Du  Bois,  prime  minister  of  France,  to  perform  a  very  serious  operation  i^n 
him.  The  Cardinal,  on  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  said  to  him,  **  Y  ou 
must  not  expect  to  treat  me  in  the  same  rough  manner  as  you  treat  your 
poor  miserable  wretches  at  your  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.”  “  My  Lord,” 
replied  M.  Boudon,  with  great  di^ty,  “  every  one  of  those  miserable 
wretches,  as  your  eminence  is  pleased  to  call  them,  is  a  prime  minister  in 
'  my  eyes." 

Colonel  Hill. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1819,  the  yellow  fever  committed  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  British  troops  in  Jamaica,  particularly  ameng  some  regiments 
recently  arrived.  The  contagion,  like  that  at  Malta,  was  so  virulent,  that 
nobody  could  attend  on  the  sick  without  becoming  infected  by  it ;  and  great 
numbers  fell  victims  solely  to  their  humanity,  in  administering  to  the  wants 
of  their  afiUcted  comrades.  The  soliliers,  at  length  appalled  at  the  inevita¬ 
ble  destiny  which  awaited  every  man  who  enter^  the  hospital  as  an  assist¬ 
ant,  rei'usM  in  a  body  to  supply  the  services  of  the  sick  any  longer.  Their 
officers  represented  to  them,  in  moving  terms,  the  claims  which  every  sol¬ 
dier  in  affliction  has  on  his  brothers  in  arms.  After  a  short  pause,  four  pri¬ 
vates  of  the  grenadiers  stepped  forward  and  offered  their  services.  Two  of 
them  in  a  short  time  fell  under  the  pestilence,  and  the  other  two  instantly 
withdrew  their  assistance.  In  this  bo^ieless  state  of  things.  Colonel  Hill,  of 
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the  60th  Regiment,  heroically  exclaimed,  *  Then,  my  men,  we  must  change 
our  coats  ;  since  I  cannot  find  a  man  in  my  regiment  to  attend  a  sick  sol¬ 
dier,  I  must  do  it  myself/  Many  days  had  not  cmpsetl  ere  this  nobly  mind¬ 
ed  oflBcer  was  himseLf  attacked  with  the  malady,  and  added  one  more  to  the 
number  of  ita  victims.  Colonel  Hill  was  the  oldest  officer  in  the  corps,  and 
had  served  for  forty-seven  years.” 

Quekn  Caeolike. 

**  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  Geoi^e  II.  being  informed  Vhat  her  eldest 
daughter  (afterwards  Princess  of  Orange)  was  accustomed,  at  going  to 
bed,  to  employ  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  in  reading  aloud  to  her  till  she 
should  drop  aueep ;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  princess  suffered  the 
lady,  who  was  inuisposctl,  to  continue  the  fatiguing  duty  until  she  fell  down 
in  a  swoon,  determined  to  inculcate  on  her  daughter  a  lesson  of  humanity. 
The  next  night  the  queen,  when  in  bed,  sent  for  the  princess,  and  com¬ 
manded  her  to  read  aloud.  After  some  time,  her  royal  highness  began  to 
be  tired  of  standing,  and  paused,  in  hopes  of  receiving  an  order  to  be  seated. 

*  Proceed,'  said  her  mgjesty.  In  a  short  time  a  second  pause  seemed  to 
plead  for  rest.  *  Read  on,'  said  the  queen  agun.  'fhe  princess  again  stop¬ 
ped,  and  again  received  an  order  to  proceed ;  till,  at  last,  faint  and  breatn- 
less,  she  was  forced  to  complain.  ‘  Then,'  said  this  excellent  parent,  '  if 
you  thiu  feel  the  pain  of  this  exercise  for  one  evening  only,  what  must  your 
attendants  feel  wno  do  it  every  night  ?  Hence  learn,  my  daughter,  never 
to  indulm  your  own  ease,  while  you  suffer  your  attendants  to  endure  unne¬ 
cessary  Mtigue." 

"  Weeping  at  a  Play. 

*’  It  is  a  prevailing  folly  to  be  ashamed  to  shed  a  tear  at  any  part  of  a 
tragedy,  however  affecting.  *  The  reason,'  says  the  Spectator,  ‘  is,  that  per¬ 
sons  think  it  makes  them  look  ridiculous  by  betraying  the  weakness  of  their 
nature.'  But  why  may  not  nature  show  itself  in  tragedy,  as  well  as  in 
comedy  or  farce?  We  see  persons  not  ashamed  to  laugh  loudly  at  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  a  Falstaff,  or  the  tricks  of  a  harlequin :  and  why  should  not  the 
tear  be  equally  allowed  to  flow  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  Juliet,  or  the  for- 
lomness  ^  an  Ophelia  ?  Sir  Richard  Steele  records  on  this  subject  a  say¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Wilks,  the  actor,  as  just  as  it  was  polite.  Being  told  in  tne 
green-room,  that  there  was  a  general  in  the  boxes  weeping  for  Juliana,  he 
observed,  with  a  smile,  *  And  I  warrant  you,  Sir,  he’ll  fight  ne'er  the  worse 
for  that’ 

“  Captain  Coram. 

**  When  Dr.  Brocklesby  used  his  interest  with  his  friends,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  benevolent  Jew,  Samson  Gideon,  procured  a  subscription 
to  the  amount  of  L.lOO  a-year,  for  the  support  of  old  Captain  Coram,  who 
had  orimnated  the  Foundling  Hospital,  he  applied  to  the  good  old  man  to 
know  if  he  would  accept  it.  He  received  this  noble  answer :  '  I  have  not 

wasted  the  little  wealth  of  which  I  was  formerly  possessed  in  self-indulgence 
or  vain  expenses ;  and  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  in  this  my  old  age, 
I  am  poor.'  ” 

“  MisPLACEir  Clemency. 

"The  Duke  de  Montausier,  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  only  one  of  that  inonarcn  s  courtiers  who  had 
the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  to  him.  When  Louis  one  day  told  him  that 
he  had  pardoned  a  man  who  had  killed  nineteen  persons,  after  having  been 
pardon^  for  the  first  munler  he  committed.  ‘  No,  Sire,'  said  Monsievu*, 
*  be  killed  but  one,  your  Majesty  killed  the  nineteen.' 

"  Montausier  was  the  first  projector  of  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  classics. 
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The  character  of  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  is  said  to  hare  been  takep 
from  him." 

"  British  Bekrtolencb. 

When  the  revolution  of  France  made  exiles  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 
country  who  did  not  perish  on  the  scafibld,  some  thousands  of  them  found 
refuge  in  England.  A  private  subscription  of  L.S3,77*,  15s.  9  id.  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  for  them.  When  it  was  exhausted,  a  second  was  collected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King,  which  amounted  to  L.4l,304,  ISs.  6{d ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  whose  chari¬ 
ties  on  this  occasion  were  known  only  to  God,  raised  for  the  sufferers  a  sum 
much  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  larger  of  the  two  subscriptions.  When 
at  length  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  exceed  the  measure  of  private  charity, 
government  took  them  under  its  protection  ;  and  though  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
test  exceeding  all  former  wars  in  expense,  appropriatetl,  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  a  monthly  allowance  of  about  L.8000  for  their 
support ;  an  instance  of  splendid  munificence  and  systematic  liberality,  of 
which  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not  furnish  another  example.” 

“  Archbishop  Tim-otson. 

**  In  1685,  Archbishop  Tillotson  avowctl  himself  a  warm  advocate  for 
affimling  charitable  relief  to  the  French  refugees.  On  the  repeal  of  the 
«lict  of  Nantes,  Dr.  Beveridge,  the  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  having  ob¬ 
jected  to  reading  a  brief  for  this  purpose,  as  contrary  to  the  rubric,  the 
Archbishop  obrerved  to  him  roughly,  ‘  Doctor,  doctor,  charity  is  above  all 
rubrics.’ 

While  this  truly  great  man  wm  in  a  private  station,  he  always  laid 
aside  two-tenths  of  his  income  for  charitable  uses ;  and  after  his  elevation  to 
the  mitre,  he  so  constantly  expended  all  that  he  could  spare  of  his  yearly 
income  In  acts  of  beneficence,  that  the  only  legacy  which  he  was  able  to 
leave  to  his  family  consisted  of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  the  value  of  which, 
however,'  wAs  such,  that  the  copy-right  of  them  brought  no  less  a  sum  than 
L.2500/* 

'  The  Skeleton  or  the  Wreck. 

"  AFhile  Sir  Michael  Seymour  was  in  the  command  of  the  Amethyst  fti- 
gatc,  and  wu  cruizing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  wreck  of  a  merchant  ship 
drove  past.  ”  Her  deck  was  just  above  water ;  her  lower  mast  alone  stand¬ 
ing.  Not  a  soin  could  be  seen  on  board ;  but  there  was  a  cub-house  on 
deck,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  patched  with  old 
canvass  and  tarpauling,  as  if  to  afibrd  shelter  to  some  forlorn  remnant  of  the 
crew.  It  blew  at  this  thue  a  strong  gale ;  but  Sir  Michael,  listening  only  to 
the^dictatra  of  humanity,  ordered  the  ship  to  be  put  about,  and  sent  off  a 
boUt,  trtth  hrttnictions  to  board  the  wreck,  and  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  being  still  surviving,  Whom  the  hdp  (rf  his  feuow  man  might  save  from 
the  grasp  of  death.  The  boat  rowed  towards  the  drifting  mass,  and  while 
struggling  with  the  difliculty  of  getting  through  a  high  running  sea  close 
alongside,  the  crew  shouting  all  the  time  as  loud  as  they  could,  an  object, 
resembling  in  appearance  a  bundle  of  clothes,  was  observed  to  roll  out  of  the 
cub-house  against  the  shrouds  of  the  mast.  M'ith  the  end  of  a  boat-hook 
they  managed  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  hauled  it  into  the  boat,  when  it  proved 
to  be  the  trunk  of  a  man,  bmt  head  and  knees  together,  and  so  wasted 
away  as  scarce  to  be  felt  within  the  ample  clothes  which  had  once  fitted  it 
in  a  state  of  life  and  strcngtlK  The  boat's  crew  hastened  back  to  the  Ame¬ 
thyst  with  this  miserable  remnant  of  mortality ;  and  so  small  was  it  in  bulk 
that  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age  was  able,  with  his  own  hands,  to  lift  it 
into  the  ship.  When  placed  on  ^k,  it  shewed,  for  the  lust  time,  to  tlir 
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astpDithincnt  of  all,  signs  of  remaining  life ;  it  tried  to  move,  and  next  mo- 
meat  uttered  in  a  hollow  sepulchral  tone,  ’  There  is  another  man."  The  in¬ 
stant  these  words  were  hem,  Sir  Miclml  ordered  the  boat  to  shove  off 
again  for  the  wreck.  The  sea  having  now  become  smoother,  they  succeed¬ 
ed  this  time  in  boarding  the  wreck  ;  and  on  looking  into  the  cub-house, 
they  found  two  other  human  bodies,  wasted,  like  the  one  they  had  saved,  to 
the  very  bones,  but  without  the  least  spark  of  life  remaining.  They  were 
sitting  in  a  shrunk-up  posture,  a  hand  of  one  resting  on  a  tin  pot,  in  which 
there  was  about  a  gill  of  water ;  and  a  hand  of  the  other  reading  to  the 
deck,  as  if  to  regain  a  bit  of  raw  salt  beef,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which 
had  dropped  from  its  nerveless  grasp.  Unfortunate  men  1  they  had  starved 
on  their  sqmt^  store  till  th^  not  strength  remaining  to  lift  the  hut 
morsel  to  their  mouths !  The  boat’s  crew  having  completed  their  melan¬ 
choly  survey,  returned  op  hoard,  where  they  found  the  attention  of  the 
ship  8  company  engrossed  by  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  the  generous  skele¬ 
ton,  who  seems  to  have  had  just  life  enough  left  to  breathe  the  ranembranoe 
that  there  was  still  *  another  man,’  his  companion  in  suffering,  to  be  saved. 
Captain  S.  committed  him  to  the  special  charge  of  the  surgeon,  who  spared 
no  means  which  humanity  or  skill  could  suggest,  to  achieve  the  noble  object 
of  creating  anew,  as  it  were,  a  fellow-creature,  whom  famine  had  stripped  of 
almost  every  living  energy.  For  three  weeks  he  scarcely ,ever  left  his  pa¬ 
tient,  giving  him  nourishment  with  his  own  hand,  every  five  or  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  more,  the  *  sk^ton  of  the  wreck’  was 
seen  walking  on  the  deck  of  the  Amethyst ;  and  to  the  sunrise  of  all  who 
reoolleded  that  he  had  been  lifted  into  the  ship  by  a  cabin  boy,  presented 
the  stately  figure  of  a  man  nearly  six  feet  high !’ 

Live  akd  Let  Live. 

Dr.  Wilson,  the  late  worthy  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  sent  once  for 
his  tailor  to  make  him  a  cloak,  and  desi^  it  might  have  only  one  loop  and 
button.  'The  tailor  submitted  to  his  venerable  customer,  that  if  that  fa^i 
shion  should  become  general,  the  button-makers  would  starve.  *  Do  you 
say  so,  John  ?’  replies  the  Bishop,  whose  revenues  did  not  exceed  £300  a- 
year,  <  then  button  it  all  over.’  ” 

Beccaeia. 

**  This  philosopher  of  humanity  having  in  one  of  the  later  editions  of  his 
work  .On  Crimes  and  Punishments,  in  that  part  which  relates  to  fiaudulent 
bankruptcy,  qualified  some  sentiments  which  he  had  formerly  expressed,  but 
which  on  refi^tion  appeared  to  himself  too  severe,  he  adds  in  a  note,  *  1  am 
ashamed  of  what  I  formerly  wrote  on  this  subject.  1  have  been  accused  of 
irreligion  without  deserving  it;  I  have  been  accused  of  disaffection  to  the 
government,  and  deserved  it  as  little  ;  I  was  guilty  of  a  real  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  I  have  hem  reproached  by  nobody." "" 
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